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EDUCATION IN RURAL AMERICA 



WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 1, 1971 

U.S. Sf.xatk 
Select CoMjMrrrEE on 

EqtJAL El>UCATiONAL OprOETEXXTA- 

W asliiofigton., D.O. 

Tlie SoEcf-, Coinniittoc m(?t at 10 a.m., pursuant to call, in room 1114 
of the New Senate Office Building, Senator William B. Spong, 

presiding. ^ ^ ^ 

Staff members present : William C. Smith, staff director and general 
counsel ; Bonn Mitchell, professional staff ; William Hennigan, rainor- 
itv staff director ; and Leonard Striclonan, minority counsel. 

OPENING STATEMENT OP SENATOR SPONG 

Senator Spong. The hearings will come to order. 

Today, 30 percent of onr^Nation’s youth live in nonmetropolitan 
areas. Approximately 32 percent of all school districts in our country 
serve fewer tlian 300 children. _ . 

Yet. in onr understandable concern over the serious pi-obleins facing 
urban school districts, we have, too often, ignored the problems in onr 
riirrd areas. 

We should not allow this situation to continue. Studies show per- 
sistent and significant disparities between metropolitan and non- 
metropolitan education. Eeseai’ch has, for example, found that youth 
in nonmetropolitau areas tend to complete fewer years of schooling 
than their urban coiinterpartSj that teachers tend to have less prepara- 
tion, that fewer funds are aAuailable for educational purposes. 

In onr efforts to improve nonmetropolitan life ir. genex'al, where 17 
percent of the residents have incom^ below the poverty line as com- 
pared with 13 percent in onr inner cities, and in our attempts to pre- 
pare jmnth to pursue an occupation wherever they, as part of our 
mobile society, may eventually reside, we must focus on education. 

We must act now to identify the problems of nonurban education 
and to devise means of improving it, so that the rural youth will have 
an educational opportiinity equal to that of the urban youth. 

PuiU’osE OF ITeaktxg 

The piu-pose of these hearings is to document the disparities between 
metropolitan and noninetropolitan schools, to present a picture of what 
rural education is like at the grassroots level, and to review some of 
the programs which have been designed to improve nonurban 
education. 
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Witnesses -.vill include educators and resoarcliers who have studied 
rural educational problems, public officials yho have been 
with educational problems in nonmetropob.tan areas and eftorts to 
solve them, and persons who have been intimately involved m the rural 
education process in specific rural counties. 

When our record is complete, we hope to have a summary tne 
problems and prospects for rural education, wliich encompasses a vast 
number of difforimr situations from the countryside of Verinonr, to 
farmlands of the South, to the mountains of Appalachia, to tlie plains 

of Sidwest and the Indian reservations of 

We are very privileged to have with us this morning iSlr. .lywis iv. 
Tamblyn and Dr. Robert M. Isenberg. If they are present, I would 
aslv them to come forward. We are very pieced to have you. 

Gentlemen, I -would suggest that, Mr. Tamblyn, you 
then Dr. Isenberg, hi tuiy manner that you care, and then I u lU submit 
questions to the two of you together. 

STATEMENT OE LEWIS R. TAMBLYN, COORBINATOK, RURAL SERV- 
ICE; EXEOTJTIVE SECRETARY, REEARTMENT OE RURAL EDUCA- 
TION ASSCJIATION, NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

hir. Tamblyn. Thank you verj^ much. . 

I am Lewis R. Tamblyn, testifying for the National Education ^Asso- 
ciation and its department, the Rural Education Assomation. In addi- 
tion to being coordinator, rural service for tlie NEA, 1 am also 

executive secretary for the Rural Education Association. _ 

Our position is stated in the publication ’^Rural Education in -le 
United States.” This documents that there is indeed a rural America, 
that it has serious probleros, and that immediate action is needed to 
correct the existing inequalities. 

I would like to call attention to the fact that the 20th Conference 
of the World Confederation of Organizations of the Teacliuig I ry 
fession meeting in Kingston, Jamaica, August 3-12, 1971, devoted its 
maior attention to rural education. In fact, the theme rural educa- 
tion” was suggested by the U.S. delegation. In preparation tor this 
conference, the publication “Rural Education in the united fetates 
was prepared. You might be interested to know that at the conclusion 
of the conference an 11-point resolution was passed calling for equal 
educational opportunities in rural areas. , ^ 

Since each committee member has received a copy of our statement, 
I will not read it to you, but I will answer any questions you may have 
or elaborate on any section of our statement. 

Senator Spong. Tha:-‘k you very much. We will put Rural Educa- 
tion in the United States” in the record'^ of these hearings. 

Senator Spong. Dr. Isenberg, 
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STATEMEJTT OE EOBEUT M. ISEUBEEG-, ASSOCIATE EXECUTIVE 
SECEETABY, AMEBIGAE ASSOCIATIOIT OE SCHOOI ADIOTISTEA- 

TOBS 

Dr Isi;xp.Ki!G. Mr. Chairmiin, my name is Robert M. Isenbcrg, and 
I am associate e^;eciitive secretary of the Amencan Association of 

association' is concerned about tbs improvement of educatmn 
for all children, youth, and adults, regardless of whether they are niral 

I^rccomiize the interest of the committee in ru’ al education at this 
time anrl I want to speak to that. I have been asked to comment on a 
dehnition of “rural.” This has always been nebulous. “Rural as a term 
or concept has lost a great deal of meannm. Yet it is a very convenient 
cateo-ory, not only because it continues to be valuaolc in its tiaditional 
u2!%ut because of its relationship to earlier conditions My ^ 
dices to “rural” Amerma in this stateinent wnll be with itspcct to 
smaller communities, open country, and oiii- still vast areas of rela- 
tively sparse population, largely of geographic connotation. _ 

Over a period of years there have bean substantial improvements in 
rural education. Many of them have been in the past 20 years ance 
the end of World War II. Only a few rural children still attend what 
traditionally was the “little red sohoolhouse.” Most now ride school 
buses to a consolidated school. Almost all rural children now can live 
at home and attend a secondary education program. The cuiiicnlar 
offering's are broader, teacher qualifications are higher, and instruc- 
tional materials are more plentiful. In many ways these educational 
programs have been improved. 

Most Dramatic Change — Operational. Legagitt 

Probably the most dramatic change during this 25-year period has 
been with respect to the legal framework within which scnools operate. 
In this period of time the number of school districts, the basic admin- 
istrative units, has been reduced from well over 100,000 to just over 
17 , 000 . No other aspect of local or State government has experienced 
as much reform as has educa.tion. And yet, 

consolidation and reorganization, nearly a fourth of all the children 
in the United States, still attend school systems that enroll fewer than 

3,000 children. , , . • in-u 

Too many of the school systems in rural America still la^k the 

capability of providing a quality education program. We need an 
improved delivery system. We need more reorganization. And there 
are^other basic needs for assuring quality education in rural America. 

Iwouldliketospeakbriefly toafewof them. 

^ One of these is in terms of comprehensive pro^aras. The educational 
programs in rural areas are extremely limited. The high schools offer 
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little, that ])reparcs rural youth for entry into tlie labor market. Not 
nearly enough of our rural young people have access to area vocatioua I 
teclniioal scliools as yet. This is a development tliat is growing but tlicre 
are still manv rural children without that opportunity. There is a 
lack of programs for adults. A new dimension in education is taking 
place with respect to early childhood education. Tlie research em- 
phasizes the learning that'very young children can accomplish, the 
importance of education be tore the age of 6; and yet kinderg;arten and 
other programs for young children^ programs, for tho.se wlio have 
physical handicaps, programs for those who iiaye learning disabilities, 
ar ' generally lacking in the rural parts of this country. 

ivnother basic need is the lack of meaningful learning experiences. 
The educational programs in rural areas tend to be textbook centered. 
They tend not toVelate to the intimate experiences that rural children 
have. Most school jn-ograius in rural areas have an emphasis on cogni- 
tive learning, on trying to get children to leani more facte faster. 
I believe it is time that we abandon that em]>hasis and turn in an 
opposite direction. The knowledge explosion is too rapid for anyone 
to expect students to keep pace. 



]More rVpprncATiox, Lnss Mn:MOKrzixa Nnnmm 

Instead, of requiring children to learn more facts, wc ought to liclp 
them with their study skills, helji tliem to hnd information, help 
them to evaluate information, analyze it, and apply it to practical 
situations, I'atlior tlian ]ust memorizing more and more facts. 

One of the characteristics of rural life is its tendency to lack yariotv. 
Tliore is a sameness to living in a rural cominuuity and this is re- 
inforced in school programs wltii a general absence of quality programs 
in Tiiusic, art, drama, literature, and other kinds of experiences that 
emphasize beauty, values, and feelings. 

Rural comnumities arc struggling to adapt to the circumstaucos of 
the space age. Some of them are making it. Some of them are withoi'ing 
on the vine. But even as they struggle, they operate schools where 
students sit in modern buildings, ride school buses, and learn aoout 
things that they feel are completely unrelated to the future of their 
community. Some program modification toward relevance seems to 
be necessary. 

Another lack is in the area of educational planning. There are not 
enouixh people at the State and local level who can give adequate at- 
ten i. on to how educational programs are or should be developing. 
School officials have been so occupied with holding things together 
tliat tliey have had to neglect planning. Tlie lack of planning ispnore 
evident ’in rural areas where the determination of objectives is too 
often puslicd aside. From some source within each State school system, 
planning activities tliat can guide program modifications must be 

provided. ^ , 

Another basic need i»s foi‘ aggressive personnel policies. High quality 
educational programs depend upon high quality teaching talent. The 
tendency in most rural communities is to advertise when tliere are 
vacancies, interview the i'>eo]^le who apply, and select the best of those 
wlio come along. Thi.s guarantees a teaching staff no better than the 
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best of those who come along. Unfortunately, when there is a choice, 
tlie most capable teachers tend to select other kinds of communities. 
There is a need for an aggressive policy of recruiting quality personnel 
for rural schools. 



CAPiTAinzn ox Extstixg Strkxgtiis 



Another major need is for schools in rural areas to capitalize on their 
existing strengths. Schools in rural communities do have strengths. 
For example, they seldom have overcrowding or large classes. In most 
rural schools the teachers are well acquainted with their students. They 
know where they live. They know the parents and other members of 
tlu* fainii>'. Because it is important for teachers to know children, they 
have a unique advantage in niral communities. 

Perhaps the greatest potential asset of the schools in rural areas is 
just the fact that they tend to be relatively small. This gives them a 
chance to escape some of the bureaucratic red tape that handicaps 
lai-ire school systems. It gives them opportunities for flexibility that 
the“ larger school systems cannot enjoy. It gives them a chance to be 
creative and to experiment with new approaches to learning. 

But despite these strengths, most schools in rural commimities spend 
their time trying to emulate schools in iirban areas, trying to develop 
proi^rams in an urban mode. The “built-in” strengths they have are 
too 'often ignored. These strengths can be utilized. They may well be 
the key to high quality educational programs in rural areas. 

There arc a number of other promising developments. A number of 
the States have developed some type of State network of regional edu« 
cation service agencies. They are providing many types of specialized 
programs and support services to local school systems. There are also 
places M'here individual school systems are experimenting with dif- 
ferent approaches to instruction in a small school circumstance. Most 
of these programs have had a great deal of success. Most of them have 
demonstrated a gi‘eat deal of imiovation. There are other programs 
that have been highly successful^ with the children of agricultural 
migrants, in schools serving American Indians, and in schools that are 
seiwing non-English-speaking and bilingual children. There has been 

ranch progress. ^ ^ a - • • 

The main pi’olilein of education in rural America is that there is so 
far to go and the pace is to slow. There is an almost consuming empha- 
sis these days on urban areas, on the center city, and on the tremendous 
problems ydiich the schools in center cities have. Not enough people 
are concerned al joiit the schools in rural areas. It is heartening to know 
that this committee has this interest and I appreciate the chance to 
speak to ynu, Mr. Chairman. 



TREPARED STATEMENT OF ROBERT M. ISEXBERG 

Mr. Chairman, niembors of the committee, my name is Robpt M. Isonberg 
and I am associate executive secretary of the American Association of School 

Adininisrrators. , * , . t j. x 

one of rhe ob.U'ctives of the Aiiierican Association of School Administrators 
is to promote the improvement and advancement of education and public interest 
ill improved schools. Free public education universally available to all children, 
youth, and adults, cominensiir.ate with their needs, abilities, and desires, and 
Vegarilles.s of the geography of their birth or residence, is a major goal. 
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It is mv imdci-stancling that one of the inimcdiutc concerns of tliis comniit- 
tee is' oil 'the quality of iniblic edneation available thronghnnt rural America, 
While ‘Taral” as a term or concept has lost mncli of its nieanins; as^a premie 
category, 
ship 
mil r 

here have been substantial improvemom.s in rnrai enneanon, 
diiriii" the past- 2fi vears. Only n few rural children stdl attend a 'little red 
schooihou.se.” lUn.st now ride a scliool bus to a consolidated schooh 
all rural vonth can now live at home and still have access to a higli scliool 
education. Curricular offerins.s arc hroadcr, teacher qnaldications are higher, 

and iiistriiotionai materials are more plentiful. . ,, , , 

Tlie mo.st dramatic change in rural cunoatinn has been ni the lc...al 
work within which public schools are operated. In the past _o >cars die nmm 
her of basic administrative units nr scliool districts has been reduced from 
well over 100,000 to Just over 17,000. (See table I.) Ao aspect of Slaite and 
local government has experienced more organizational reform, lot without ui.s- 
coiiutiiig tlie significance of this development more tlian ‘ 

children attending school attend systems enrolling fewer than 3,000. Too many 
of the .school systems in rural areas lack tlie capability of providing an adoipia.p 
educational program. (See tables I and II.) Further reorganization is neei e . 

Thore arc otliGr basic iioccls to assui'c quality education in riiial areas. Lict me 
identify a few of them : 

Comprehensive Programs 

Educational proirrams in rural areas need to become more coniurebensive. 
are extremely limited. The litgb scliools are offeriii,? little that prepares 
Vural youth for entry into the labor market. And not nearly enough nival young 
people as vefc have access* to an area vocatioiial-teclinical school. Also genei*. y 
lackuig are educational iirograms for rural adults (le.spite the need for sue 
programs. Xo other segment of the population has so little formal education. 

An entirely now dimension of education is being shaped by some current 
research on learning theory and child development. It enijihasizes the importance 
of the years of childhood before age 6. However, kindergartens and other pnn 
gram^ for voung children who have a physical handicap ov learning disability 
or need some other type of specialized help are fortunate if they attend a school 
where special help Is provided. 

Meaningful Learning Experiences 

Educational programs in rural areas need to become meaningful in ^ ves 
of students. In the language of the day, they need to be made relevant. While I 
am excited over the few exceptions I know about, rural school programs tend to 
be textbook-centered and have only indirect relationships to the realities the 

^^clio^ol pro^ everywhere seem to have a preoccupation with cognitive learn- 
ing and an expectation that students must learn more faster. I believe^ it is time 
if abandon th"^^^ and turn in the opposite direc^ Sad of 

explosion is too rapid for anyone to expect students to keep pace. Instead or 
requiring .students to learn more facts wc should ^ 

finding information, testing and analyzing it, and applying it to piactical 

^^RumT community life tench? to lack variety. And its .sameness is 
by the general absence of offerings in music, art, drama, literature, 

51 re *1 *5 Hint pmohasize values, beauty, and feeling. 

Rural communities are stru.?gling to adapt to the circumstances of the 
aae Some are making it; .some are withering on the vine. But even as they 
struggle, they operate schools wlierc students sit in niodern buildings learning 
about things that they feel are wholly unrelated 

the community in which they live. Some program modification toward 
seems essential. 

Educational P'^-/vNM>Q 

There are not enough people at State or local levels who can give 
attention to how educational programs are or 

officials have been so occupied with holding things together that they have had 
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to neglect planning. The lack of planning is more evident in rural areas, wliere 
the determination of objectives is too often pusliecl aside. From some sources 
within each State school system, plaiining activities that can guide program 
modifications must he provided. 

AgG >SIVB PEHSO>’^]>iEL POI.ICIES 

High-quality "'■ducati ’ : ams in rur^^l arcns depend oi. the adoption of 

IKii-sonuel policies and u'.'i. nt practices sufficient to atti ct top teaching 

ta’^nt. Clearly, the Qu o; y program is determined by ti a competence of 

tl: - people who staff it d - < well known that rural school compete poorly 

fo :: well-qualified person m . 

It has been general pr or: for rural communities to announce personnel 

vacancies, accept apiilicati :k 1 then select the best from am mg those apply- 

ing. Few have been able o actively seek teachers, a practice common in the 
personnel departments of school .systems. As a result, rural school boards 

for more than three <h cades ave been employing the castoffs, the misfits, and 
the provisionally certificated. :io>ng with an occasional gem. Unfortunately, wffien 
there has been a choice, some rural school boards have been inclined to demon- 
strate concern for the taxpayers by selecting bargains strictly on the basis of 
price. 

My point here is obvious. Because rural schools do not employ many teachers, 
they" cannot afford to have i>oor ones. But poor ones they have. And they wull 
continue to have poor ones until they adopt policies that will attract and retain 
the most competent people available. 

Capitalizixg on Existing Strengths 

Not everything about the schools in rnral areas is poor, weak, or subpar. They 
have certain inherent strengths. For example, they seldom have overcrowding or 
large classes. In most rural schools the teachers are well acquainted with their 
students, know where they live, and know who their relatives are. Because it Is 
important for teachers to know^ as much as tliey can about their students, those 
who work in rural communities have a unique advantage. 

Perhaps the greatest potential asset of the schools in rural areas is just the 
fact that they tend to be relatively small. This gives them a chance to escape 
some of the bureaucratic redtape that handicaps large school systems and gives 
them opportunities for flexibility that larger systems ca.nnot enjoy- It gives them 
a chance to be creative and to experiment with new approaches to learning. 

■Unfortunately, rural schools have expended much of their energy and re- 
sources in trying to emulate urban schools, and their limitations have prevented 
them from developing high-quality programs in an urban mode. Their strengths 
too frequently have been ignored. These strengths can be utilized and may well 
become the key to the quality programs needed. 

There are some promising developments. A number of States have developed 
some type of statewide network of regional service agencies. They are providing 
many types of special ized and support services to local school .systems. There are 
also places and individual school systems where great and productive efforts are 
underway to improve the kinds of educational programs small schools can pro- 
vide. There are also some I'emarkable programs for the children of agricultural 
migrants, for American Indians, and for non-English speaking children. The prob- 
lem is that the pace is slow and the distance great. Not enough people are enough 
concerned. 

TABLE L—ESTIMATED NUMBER OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS AND NUMBER OF STUDENTS ENROLLED, BY SCHOOL 
DISTRICT SIZE IN THE UNITED STATES, 1970-71 





Number of 


Percent of 




Percent of 




school 


total 


Estimated 


total 


Size ot school district, by enrollment 


systems 


systems 


enrollment 


enrollment 


25,000 and over 


192 


1.1 


13,749, 209 


30.1 


3,000 to 24,999 


2, 989 


17.4 


2b '11 5, 450 


47, 0 


300 to 2,999 


8, 537 


49.8 


9, 741,624 


21.4 


Fev/er than 300 — - 


... . 5,435 


31.7 


677, 110 


1.5 


Total 


17,153 


100.0 


45, 583,393 


100.0 
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table li —ESTiMATED NUMBER OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS At: 
district size in the UNITF 



Ml tJER or STUDE' TS ENROLLED BY SCHOOL 
. ^ATES 



Size f>l school distrid by enrollment 



200.000 and over.,, 
ICO, 000 to 199,999, 
ba.OOO to 99,999,,. . 

25.000 to 49,999,,.. 



Subtotal 

Subtotal (Qa). 



12.000 to 24/999. 

6.000 to 11,999.,. 

3.000 to 5,999. 



Subtotal CQO 



1,200 to 2,999,, 
300 to 1,199 . , 
Fewer than 300, 



Subtotal. _ 
Total 



■i3-69 1 
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total number 
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ol students 


of public 


school 
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school 


listricts 


(miltlDns) 


students 


7 


3.3 


7. 4 


18 


2.3 


5. i 


55 


3.4 


7. D 


93 


2.6 


5.8 






25. 9 






25.9 




s7^ 




853 


7.9 


17.5 


1,700 


7.7 


17.2 







49.5 


~ *3,500 


5.7 


12.7 


4,900 


3.8 


8- & 


8,300 


1.5 


3.3 








24.5 


r9778”5 


44.8 


99. 9 



> The number ol school districts in the S.OOO to 11, 999 category and all those larger is actual rather than estimated. 

Is More BEOROAKrzATiox Practical ? 

Senator Spong. We appreciate very much your appearance here this 
mordm Doctor. You have stated that further reorganization is 
^Leded'mid yet you pointed out the remarkahle reduction in the timber 
of school diJtriZts imthe United States from 100,000 to ]ust over 1 1 ,000. 
How much more reorganization is practical n ■ ^ 4.1 ^ 

Dr IsENBERG There are some States that have really pist begun the, 
recro-aMzation process. I anticipate that within the next 10-year period 
we will probab^ see feiver than a total of 10,000 s<*ool districts. And 
at that time we will still be promoting even further reorganization. 
Ultimately it is not unrealistic to think that the people of this couiitry 
will deduce the number of basic administrative units to not more than 
about 5,000, one-third to one-fourth of the present number. ^ 

Senator ^roxG. Now, yon have spoken in your statement or aj,„ies 
sive personnel policies and I quite agree with you that tLere is 
for this. But, liow in the world do you get better qualified teacheis into 

the cirefis where tlicy n.re most needed.? ^ .. 

I did a survcv in’ Virginia 10 years ago to determiiie iidicrctlie grad- 
uates of our bettor schools of education went to teach They go where 
the are, where the boys are, no matter wliat we try to do. l 

suo-gesFed a double scholarship program for these persons during the 
teSilier training period but we had to coiiple that, with an 
that thev could pay the monej^ back if— when 

they really didn’t want to go into an area where the Stale depaitinent 
of educ a t i o n w a ii i e d to ass i gn th em . 

Now, ho^-- M re we going to solve tlr y 
Dr. IsE>' 7 :Er.G. I am not sure I am pi 
can mal\0 ;■ fuw suggestions. Some / 

West Virg ni:i, they had a charaett • . 



3ti(^ 



un J 

: ed to give you a program. I 
-•o in -ome of tlie counties of 
'n tl ir salary schedule for 
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teachers tliat might be likened to “orerseas pay/' / teachers who 
were required to teach up the ‘^hollows” received a . gher salary for 
that kind of assignment. There were times in the yc r wlien some of 
them weren't even able to get out. 

AixsTRAniA SxjcGEssFijTXY A'rTin\cTi:N^G A^mkricax Tkach ms 

I recall a recent news broadcast sliowing a group of previously un- 
employed American teachers who were on their way to Australia, a 
country with a critical teacher shortage. Evidently," there was some- 
thing in the aggressive approach of the Australians that was successful 
in attracting American teachers to go there. 

I believe that rural communities are delightful ] 3 laces to live, espe- 
cially if you compare them to cities, and I would like to see rural school 
boards and personnel directors in rural communities emphasizing some 
of the values and some of the advantages of living in rural commu- 
nities. Most rural communities aren’t that far from the “lights.” It is 
easy enough to get there when you want or need to do so. 

One of the real handicaps of rural communities with respect to 
teachers has to d.o with housing. Teachers, particularly beginning 
teachers, are relatively insecure. They are employed on a year-to-year 
basis. They are not a We, with tliat kind of insecurity in their job as- 
signmeiit and with the financial position typical of a recent college 
graduate, to purchase a home. They are dependent upon renting a 
house or an apartment. But when they come to a rural community and 
attempt to rent a house, something respectable, tlie Icind of house they 
Would like to live in, the kind that would pennit tliem to maintain a 
reasonably desirable life style, they find that all of these are already 
taken. 

Good rental property is just nob available in most rural commu- 
nities. Housing needs for rural teachers are great. If school hoards 
\^"Ci*e somehow able to provide attractive housing at rea.sonable cost 
for the teachers thc}’ employ this might be helpf ul. 

TJicre are many aspects that need to be explored in trviaig to recruit 
teachers, and I bcliG\*c that if scliool boards I’eally got with it. it could 
be done. ^ ' 

Senator Spoxg. 5Ylien you speak of school boards, are yon speaking 
of tlie local school board in tlie district ? 

Dr. IsKx-ivK.iu;. That is con-ect. 

Sojiator Spoxg. You mentioiUHl tliat there were many ]>romising 
devGlf)pmen(s. How aggressive do you belie \e State departments of 
education beem in past years in trying to aid the areas tliat we 

are sjieaking of ? 

Dr. IsKxnuKG. I would say tliis would vary somewhat among the 
States. Some State departments of education have been exticinely 
iiiterested in quality programs and liave taken steps to make certain 
tliat high level programs are available to rural conmmnities. 

Let me just gi^'e one example of this. I can give others if you like. 
In Iowa, the State department of education w7is responsible, as were 
all other State departments of education, in drawing up a State plan 
for the adininistrat-ion of Title II of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. Title II you may remember deals with library books 
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and in^ |•uotional niarcMaals. 3’l.at litle, in Public 

Tjaw SO-IO was dependent entirely iy)on a bcate plan. 

isTow the State plan developed in Iowa -vas based on In regional 
centc?.’ Thef dSiliatcd 16 specific centers that would 1; - the on v 
Tg^cih in S» State-a State ,nada ;,p of 

sSlcct, pm-cliasc, process, and distributo all of Ihe Mo II matol 
to all of the public and nonpublic schools in the State 

CEiv'rERs Assure Equaio Aelocatioks 

With the desi<-nation of 16 centers, with the permission for each of 
these 16 cmiteTs up to 50 percent of their Title II 

nonprint matei-ials— films, tapes, records, and other 
tional equipment — with State and local provision of other iund^ 
provide delivery service, delivery trucks that 
delivery to every public and nonpiibhc school bh® State re 
nf whether it was in the city or in the rural ai eas of that 
assured the same level of instructional materials for the smallest, most 
I'pmni'e school in the State as for the largest. , 

In nlst oth“r complete Title II allocation vms divided on a 

population or some other basis so that small schools received very 

^^^Thpre are instances where State departments have been aggressive, 

and wheel they 

that have assured quality programs to schools in the 

c^Piintnr SEOAt^ri In Yoiir statement you mentioned that rnany rairai 
school Jvstmns have spent a great deal of time imitating metropolitan 
“itola to iheii- own Setriment. Do you believe tout Federal programs 

'■Dfg”KSrNori°lo‘™^^^^^ 

1 +1 of T thinl’^ it has 'been the fuct thcit trtiditionally the pacG- 

fhf SSfitTonhTtiTpoSotd irragrschooi situations to be pro- 
moted into lar^-er school systems and into urban areas. This been 
toelraSiltenarmode. I think it has neither been encouraged or dis- 
coiiraged by Federal programs. 

What Is EtjEal Education ? 

Senator Spong. I am going to put some very general questions to tlm 
two of you ; because, what we are seeking to do this morning is to form 

“ 'rodtra to”oW ! W‘. more specifically what 

do we mean by rural education? How many 

With 5^ Do they live on farms or in towns or wheie . \v hat kincls ox 
Trea situations^ are involved? What size schools and school systems are 

I to respond to this because it is 

a question that frequently opoies up. Let rn^^ 

tion “Rural Education in the United otates. liow large is riirai 

America Let me read a quotation. 
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UthougU declining, its total population still epeods the cornbiuod 1- ; 

of ALerica’s 100 largest cities. It is large enough so rural Ameri. a m.ij 
clas.sified as the world’s ninth largest country. (Only China, Ind ’ ‘ ‘ • 

United States, Japan, Indonesia, Pakistan, and Brazil have total l ! ' J- • 

that exceed the rural population of the United States.) No country rn i..^ . 

and only one in Latin America (Brazil) has a total population that exceed . j 
size of America’s rural population. 

Now one of the problems we run into is that people have identifl d 
“rufal”’ and “agriculture” as synonymous, and then they say su ce 
the nnmher of farms are declining, there is no more rural America. 1 le 
fact is that the rural nonfarm population is where the growth tac 
is I recall one of the Gallup polls not too long ago asking people wh 
thev would prefer to live: the large city, urban area, small to- i. 
Seventy percent said if there were economic opportmnties in e 
smaller cities they would [irefer to live there. We are talking aboiii 
percent of oiir iiopulation living in rural areas. 

Let me read another quote. 

What is the picture if we look at population density? The 
measurement of an urban environment is a population density of 
ner souare mile. The measure of suburbanization is a population of .jOO per 
MuaTSle. Approximately one-third of the States, 17 to be exact, do not con- 
tain a single county with a population density of 500 persons per square mile. 
Twenty-three States have a population density of less than 50 persons per .-square 
mile, and 37 States have a density of less than 100 persons per square mile. 

So no matter how you look at the situation, we are talking about 
a mass of people. We are talking about 80 percent of our population 
Dr. IsENBERG. There once was a time when rural communities tended 
to be occupationally homogeneous. Most of the people were involved 
in a particular occupation. The largest single rural occupations ‘ group, 
of course, was made ui^ of farmers. Most rural commiimties were 
aericultural. There were others. There were fishing villages. There were 
mining towns. There were people working in the forests. Tliere were 
other kinds of rural communities. Dut most of them were agricultural. 
In a mining town most of the people were involved in mining and in 
a fishing town most of the people were involved in fishing or in serving 

those in fishing. , xt 

ftmRAn CoM^MTJNiTiES Now Mixed 

This has changed. Rural communities are no longer so homogeneous. 
They are mixed. They are made up of people who may be ]ust ruraj 
residents— people who live in the small town or in the open country 
and commute to a nearby community for employiricnt. i here has 
developed a great deal of variation in rural communities. Mam have 
a large number of retired people. They are not as homogeneous. A here 

is more of a mix. , . - j x x 

Senator Spoxg. Dr, Isenberg, yon touched on tins in your statement 
but I would like each of you gentlemen, if you will, to capsule tins 
for me: Wiat are the bade problems of rural education in Amenca 

Dr^ Isenberg. I have already indicated my belief that one of the 
real problems is that not enough people are concerned aboiit rural 
education to cause something to happen. I would include .is the 

rural people themselves. Rural people are not as concerned al: " it im- 
proving the quality of rural education as they should be. il: seem 
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to l)e satisfied with liaviug less tlian the best. There lias been a great 
deal of progress in improving rural education and many rural people 

haveresistedevery bitof it. . 

Senator Sroxo. So yon would say the people, in addition to the 
ni'ohlems of distances and teachers and low tax liases . 

Dr IsFNimr.o Too many rural people have a relatively low aspira- 
tion level with ‘respect to' the quality of their educational programs 
Tdiev arc satisfied to have a school that is like the one they 
to 'i'lu'V are satislii'd to have a slicool that they think is pretty good. 
Tliov aiv content to keep what they have as being good enough. 

Senator Si'oxo. Dr. fikamblyn, would you care to comnicnt : 

Dr. TAMimTX. Yes. It seems to me the first thing needed is a strong 
national commitment that there is a rural America. 'Diat the problems 
facino' urban America cannot be solved in and of themselves. 1 1 . has 
serious problems, its problems can and must be solved. That rural 
problems and urban problems must be attacked ]ointly, and that this 
joint attack is a national responsibility. 

Should Bn Bliral Ux'it ix USOE 

lYe would also recommend that in the U.S. Office of Education there 
ouo-lit to be established a rural unit. As of now, there is nobody 
charged with the responsibility of developing programs and looking 
afte“ interests of the rural clientele. USOE is pretty well urban 

^"second USOE needs to develop and adequately fund a national 
center for rural education. There are centers on almost everything 
else. We have a center on urban education. We have nothing wliicli 
will develop programs; will work toward solymig problems of rural 
education. We heed to establish some model rural schools What 
would a real good rural school look like? Then we have to induce the 
various States to take necessary action, perhaps providing center finicls 
for teachers to work in rural areas. We touched on this a little bit 
ao-o in Di-. Isenberg's testimony, that we need to provide some incen- 
tive funds to have schools share services so we can have high-quality 

education in rural areas at reasonable costs. 

Dr Isenbero also spoke on this in the Iowa Title II approach. U e 
have to provfde funds at the national level to support iiiterstato 
councils or commissions. If you take Axipalaclua, for instance, it goes 
tlirough 11 different States. We liave to attack many problems on a 

regional basis rather than a school-by-school basis. „ , ^ , , 

We have to take a look at the whole fiscal picture. Unfortunately, 
in ihe past, if you go back to NDEA, when niatching funds wcie le- 
quired to buy equipment, the rural schools conic, not aiTorcl the match- 
ing funds aiid therefore got nothing. The urban schools or the sub- 
urban schools could, so the rich got richer and the poor pt 
We must recognize that we have to equalize fiscal capacity, and the 
Federal Govoniment ought to take the lead to see that iiiouey goes 
where the kids are. We have to recognize that in some of the luial 
areas it costs more dollars to educate children— giving them a 
educatioii — than is true in suburbia. This is particularly true toi the 
isolated school. 
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Senator Sroxo. I am sure you ai‘e i'amiliar vrith tlic case docided in 
California just a day or two ago* Would citlier of ycni care to comment 
on wliat the decision means in torjns of rural education benefits? 

Nkuo To EQUAui/in Btmonx or Taxatlox 

Dr. IsKNurRG. The California case points up clearly the need to 
equalize the burden of taxation for the suppoit of educational pro- 
grams. The dis])ai;itics in ability to support odueatioii among local 
coiiunun ities ha\c long luHm documeuted. State fin ‘Mice plans have 
been designed to eliminate some of these, but tlicy liave not gone far 
enough, as the California case demonstrates dramatically. 

We need to recognize that the Hnancing of education should take 
into account a wide variety of circumstances. Edncational costs can 
be intlucncod by the ethnic cl uivacteri sties of students. Particular pro- 
grams require higher levels of support— vocational or special educa- 
tion programs or those requiring expensive equipment. Different pro- 
grams cost diflerent amounts of money. AA e also need to build into our 
liiiance plan enough flexibility to take into account the varying costs 
caused by geograx^hy, by x^ux^U background, by the nature of the j)ro- 
grams, by the kind of x^ersonnel they require, or by many otlier factors. 

Financing education is vciy complex. Too often i^cople Avriteoff dif- 
ferences Avith a belief that tlie answer is tlie same number of dollars 
X)er cliild. Tins is an unfortunate and easy Avay to dismiss a serious 
X:>roblem. 

Dr. TA:nnnrx'. I would like to add just one comment on that. All 
States arc facing real fiscal problcins providing adequate funds for 
education. The NEA’s position — which wo hox^c wiil eventually come 
about — that the b'ederal Government would supx^oi't about 30 x^erceiit 
of the cost of education. I think this agrees with AASA’s recommenda- 
tion that Federal sax:>x:>ort should increase until it reaches about 30 or 
35 percent. The States no longer have the tax base. So long as you 
finance education on the x^rox^erty tax base you arc not going to dea-ive 
sufficient rcvoiiuo. Proi:>erty is not where the wealth is. The Federal 
GoAmrnment has the taxing authority through the income tax and 
other taxes. AWiat ought to haxq:>cii, is that Federal taxes ought to be 
redi.stvibntod to the States for educational x^ui*x:>oses because the States 
no longer, nor can the local communities, sui)i:>ort high quality educa- 
tional x>rograms. 

AATiKiiK Do DiSPAuri-iKS Snow Up ? 

Senator Seoxo. I will ask botli of you to resx^ond to this: AA^liat do 
you consider the best indice.s for coinxiariug urban and rural schools? 
*1 might ask it in another r ciniicr: AVliere do the disx^aritios betAvecu 
metrox:>olitau and nonmetropolitan school districts show iq:>? 

Dr. Tsux-mMiG. This is a rather difficult question. AA^hcn Ave talk about 
‘h-nrar^ and ^hubtin” avc tend to assimic dichotomon.s division. It is 
really a range, and only the extremes are easy to Identify. The middle' 
ground runs together. 

The ciiucrences certainly could be measured in some geogra]>hic 
terms, number of x^>eox:>le x^er square mile, Avhether students are required 
to be transx:>orted to school oi‘ AA^hetlitn- tlu'.y can Avalk — although avo arc 
now tiuusx^orting students in most of our urban areas. The di Ifei-eiices 
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have to do with the range ox offerings in the school. They have to do 
with the overall size of the school system. c i 

In many instances, for instance in your own State, Senator, ^yncre 
nearly all the education divisioias have both urban and rural tcrritoi-y, 
the youngsters a.re brought to the same school. They sit in the same 
cla.ssrooms. They have the same teachers. In these situations the dif^ 
fcrence between rui'al and urban educational opportunity is not tlic 
geographic one as much as it is in the background of the students, then 
particular values, and the support and reinforcement they get from 

home. 1 ^ TIM 

Dr. Tambuvn. I would agree with Dr. Isenberg on that. I would like 

to add, if you take a look at kindergartens as an example, in 1968, some 
Tl percent of the S-yeai-'-olds in urban areas were going to kinder- 
garten. Wren you take a look at the rural areas, you find that only 5G 
percent were attending kindergarten. 

No Options POK Rttral Scxioolciiildrek 

Second, in course offerings, most rural schools are geared to a coD 
lege preparatory program, whether it is relevant to the needs of the 
youngster oi’ not. They fall down in the broad- course offerings that 
are found in suburbia. They do not have the counseling in the elemen- 
tary school or in many of the high schools. Tliey do not have broad 
choices for the youngsters. Many times they only have physics every 
other year and if you do not happen to fall in the right time you just 
do not get physics; or you might have just one foreign language 
and it might still be Latin — not too relevant. They have not been able 
to reall 3 ^ gear up and prepare youngsters to make a choice when they 
get out of school of either going to vocational school or going to col- 
lege; or preparing them to make a living in the rural area as well as 
preparing those x^o are going to the city to make a living. This is the 

^ It is the breadth of opportunities found in the urban schools that 
we do not have in many of the rural schools. 

Dr. IsBNBERG. I think your specific question regarding indices is very 
difficult to answer. Many factors need to be considered. 

Senator Spong. In other words, if I listed the obvious ones, I would 
no t really be telling the whole story ? 

Dr. IsENBEBG. That is right. 

Senator Spong. Mr. Tamblyn, on page 8 of your paper, '‘Rural Edu- 
cation in the United States,” you wrote, and I quote : 

TUe pa V amount cause of the current situation stems from the migration of 
hordes or economically and socially deprived and displaced persons from farms, 
villages, and small towns into urban centers which traditionally have been poorly 
eouipped to absorb them. 

Could you elaborate on that point specifying exactly how mnoh of 
r tir urban problems can be attributed to migrn mi of rural persons . 

Dr TajubuyN’. I would suspect this has alv. s been our problen.. 
We have sent from the rural areas our graduu.es and adults because 
they had to make a living. They were ill-prepared. Det me give you an 
example. If somebody has grown up in an urban area he Imows the 
political way to get welfare or assistance. The person from the rural 
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area comes and he lacks this information. He is not used to the ways 
of the city, to tlie mores of the city. He docs not know what to do. 
The youngsters arc unskilled. They come from ditt'erent social pat- 
terns and, as a result, thej’' are the last to be hired and the first to be 
fired. They do not relate well because we have never tried to prepare 
youngsters either at the sending end of the rural ai'cas or at the re- 
ceiving end in the urban areas to help them make this transiticni. 

Now, 1 am not sure if wc can give you a percentage of the problems 
facing tlie urban areas that is claused specifically by migration from 
rural areas, but it has been traditional in our country for the rural 
people to come to the cities, and by and large, these are the people who 
lack the necessary skills to luake a living; they are liable to be the 

ones that arc not doing so well in the rural areas. •, 

Kenneth Polk, writing in the “Task Force Report; .Juvenile Delin- 
quency and Youth Crime^’ (p- 347) speaks to this problem when he 
states : 

It is also well doFumeiit^cl ibiit tlie typical rural migrant is not able to compete 
successfully with urban residents for employment in luotropolitan centers since, 
in general, he is cli sad. van t aged economically, educationally, socially, and cua- 
rurally . Considerable evidence points to continuing differences between rural edu- 
cational systems and those serving urban children and youth. Nonraetropolitan 
high schools have given little attention to the task of preparing youth for entrance 
into a metropolitan world, especially with regard to employment. Particularly 
acute inadequacies in rural education are found in such areas as occupational 
exploration and guidance and educational background for later specialized 
occupational training in post-high-school centers or actual job placements. 

In addition to differences in quality of education, urban dwellers derive many 
benefits from simply having grown up in the centers where they will compete for 
jobs. Nonmetropolitan youth, by virtue of having lived in less complex social 
systems, are not familiar with the routine problems of working and Jiving in 
citie.s. This is the first component of a split-level infirmity which exists for non- 
metropolitan entrants into an adult world of work. They are literally being 
pushed out of farm labor and off the farm, but, upon migration, they find them- 
selves ill equipped to compete successfully with urban dwellers for industrial 
jobs in an alien urban environment. 

Changes in the world of work and these migration trends pose a challenge for 
nonmetropolitan communities that is especially relevant for the malperforming 
youth. Innovative educational programs are needed which direct themselves to 
tliG two-pronged problem of improving the ability of youth to contend with the 
urbanizing world and reversing the looking-out process that characterizes the 
community’s response to youthful deviance- 

iMPbKyiKXT Plan To PERtriLD Httkal AmeriCx\ 

One of our efforts ought to be to implement the former Secretary 
of Agriculture Orville Freeman’s plan* to rebuild rural America. The 
Federal Government does have the funds and it could take a leader- 
ship in putting industries and so forth into those areas so the people 
would not come to the core city because they think that is the land of 
opportunity and then they find no job. 

Senator Spong. I thinlc our figures show that about 300,000 rural 
youth are movina* annually into nietropolitan centers. 

‘ In a report called “The People Left Behind,” the statement was 
made that 700,000 adults in rural America have never enrolled in 



*=Sep! ‘'Comiuiinltiei? of Tomorrow,” GPO lOn.S. 0-2S7-37S. 
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school, nnd about 3.1 minion have had fewov than 5 years of schooling 

i-'p w>r- 

,vho ai-0 considovccl fiij'ictioirnl imtcratoa! Do you bchovo tlio stotislioB 
li*i\ o cliano'od much s'uco, that I'cport Avtifi publisiiou . , c . 

*I)r IsK^JU-mc. That ])nrticular report relates to the study of 
Hcliia aiui the study reports the characteristics of the adult populatiou 
nt he time, of the. study. Now, there are programs available m some 
^mmnmities for adults who are illiterate. There are programs that 
eiK-oura-c adults to achieve high school equivalency. But a uiilt educa- 
t on ™ in rural eoim.umities r, often re.iected and ignored. 

Because a number of the young peopm who nave ® 

the time of that study have a higue.r edncatioual lerel than the^ 
parents or their seniors ni that area. I expect ti,at any cmiei t 
future survey of a similar type would show some gams in adult lit- 
eracy. Genei'ally, however, most of the ill iterate adults in that 
have, not been able or have, not been willing to take advantage of ■ . 

available programs for them. 

What Arm OtmfTv Pr o:\osr no Pkogiia:ms'? 

Senator Suoxg. You touched; on some of the needs of rural educa- 
tion and yon ha ve mentioned what Iowa has been able to do. Aie le 
‘mf Sc? pUmisius prosn..™ tl.ct either of you could tell us obout 

“du iit“TiTo,dd te 1 a'»i >’“« 

" iittfo nio°™ then 10 years, there has beou in some sections^ 

vhe count rv, in remote rural areas, some localh^ initiatecl State 
initiated school improvement programs designed to help te^ichem -nd 
administrators in small schools change their 
so that thev could provide a higher qnalitw program. 
mauv Icinds of things, many new approaches, using technology, usiUj^ 
personnel iu different ways,' developing independent P^^ ; 

various kinds of approaches to take advantage of the situation 

^Tet^me°"ive you a specific example of what I am talking aboiib 
There was one isolated liigh school in Colorado that hacl a total of lui 

*^^^Seiiator Sroxm. I sent people out to visit Colorado during my study 
of Virginia. 

Dr. IsEKnuRO. It is a great program. 

DT^^xSarBlfore thev decided that thery was some other than 
the mlim; mode for teaching high school English they taught nmth- 
.-.nide 10th-<-rade, Ilth-grade, and 12th-grade English m that 27 - 
pupil hhh school. They found out they could put al four . 2 r<‘Cles in 
the^same class— with two teachers instead of one— and have mi En Ji. h 
nrorm^^^^^ uiibli aimBrs f-mld sb-dv n^vati-e -tth the IBh 

aid' 12th traders and where the. 12th -raders who had 
problems could work with ni’b ]i and lOfh o-vmle.rs. They found the.i 
could vastly improve the, quality of the English program. 



W‘^ team teaching situation. It was an example of lio^v the 
Can be adapted to the civcainstance.s. Tlxoie are some 
gQO‘-^ of this. 

BiniXGiJA). TiiACJUxci 

Ate ^ite another example. There is a school district outside of 
Laf‘^ti[d) ^vhere more tlian lialf tlie cliildreii are Spanish-speak- 
ing" ®^h?ol has developed a program ^vliicli they started m tlie 

fir^^ with bilingual teachei's. Kveiytliing taught is taught in 

bot/J^ ^Mid Sp‘Vnisliy-in the same classroojii by the same teacher. 

Tli<^a^pi\p^^h'Speaking children are taught concepts in Spanish. Tlie 
En^HghvsgP^aking children are taught the same concepts in English. 
An tiling, before the niiddle of the first year of that pro- 

gra^^l file ^tiSiish'Speaking childi-cn M*ere speaking Spanish and the 
Spi^\^lKj^P^aking children were speaking English. It did not niako 
Tiiu^y dil^^t'ence. The language they used on the phiygroiuid ^xas 

T\I has been coiitiuned. It started in the first grade and 

,t^ohti/^hed through the sixth grade. It is a very interesting, very 
to work with non-Euglish-speakiug children. These 
chi1^|V(jn p^Ve many problems wdien the school insists that they speak 
En/?'Agh though they do not understand it. They do not under- 
stjp^A the ^^"oi’cls. They do not understand the concepts. And, all too 
oft^y are relegated to remedial teachers oi- to classes for men- 
tally r^tal’fiecl^ simply because of a language handicap. It is a very 
seil^l\^ hiyhlein. These are two examples wiiere the schools in small 
Hi-e doing something to impi.-ove the quality of their 
edd^yjOvi^yirogrann 

^voj^G. Well, w e thank you gentlemen very niucli for yom* 

tesi>T\\^;hy" 

We appreciate the opportunity of appearing before 
the Senator, and we ceilainl;7 hope as a result of this that 

soid^llPh^ Is going to happen that will solve many of the pT'oblems 
of ryVa'l ci^^i^atioii in America. 

^'eoX'G. Thank yon. 

Tf good morning. 

May my colleague. Mr. Tving. accompany me? 

niay, indeed, accompany vou. INIrs. Fryer, yon 
arc ilhanisqu ConntV' Temi.- and Mr. King is wnth the Mid- 

Foiuicil of (t 0‘ reriinients; is that correct? 

Yes. 

r ^rOJv'G. iVe are very pleased to have you here this morning. 

OF mks. ed fryer, member, Williamson county, 
tenn., quarterly county court 

>^''55, T ain veiy ixlpasod to be here. Senator Rpoiig. T have 

giy^^l ^iv Rtaternont which is general. T have qualified my rernarks 
in being veyy mneh from the grassi’oots. I feel like we have 

goP^ f rqjp. tl]0 sublime to the ridiculous with the Kntionnl Educa- 
tiod x\f 5 ^Q^'h\f-jon and now' really a very local viewpoint. 
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Sonufcor SroKO. We will accept your statement,-" Mrs. Fryer, m its 

entirety and you can testify from it as you wish. 

INIrs Fimm Thank vou. 1 have stated my myolvoment m local f,o\- 
ernmeiit and I would like to tell you basically that my conceni is an 
immediate, concern. I am going to a county ”1 ^ 

and I am asked to vote on school budgets— school items. I ]usL canm 
out of a school voting session where we. voted on the budget. So, tiom 
°om"poopS tlu. cofint.-y. Senator, tve do not We the t.me to wonder 
whether Ive are cloin!; a good job oi- a bad job. We have an ininiediacy 
that I think is a problem in all of this. . . , 

I would like to state as part of my conversational testimony, that 
people in this country— we are all ignorant ot things we do not know 



anything about . So far as l ttyi ^ 

the facts that we learn, but it is to learn to love ediicacioii, to loam to 
love to learn ; and this is what we are all about. . 

Now, you asked the other gentlemen what programs wei;e being in- 
sticiited in the rural areas. One of the finest programs that I think has 
come along is the Kural Library Services and Construction Act. IL.is 
has even put libraries in people’s dining rooms and certainly seiwc 
them in the communities. So that is what I am concerned about 

serving the people ill their own communities. , x,- , i c -j. 

My district in middle Tennessee is basically rural. You asked for it 
to be defined. I have defined it to some extent in this paper. As i say 
here I am not speaking from the organized, structured education sys- 
tem ’l am speaking on the other side. I am involved in public educa- 
tion as a county official and a parent and a concerned citizen, and it is 
from these viewpoints that I sj^eak. 



I am concornod, education is not so much 



Ax EDtrcATioxALOT DErKPs-ED Child 

Let me qualify that I am speaking about what I consider the edu- 
cationally deprived child and I have again tried to spell it Ihis 
child is not necessarily limited to a particular race. This child is not 
limited to any particular economic class. There are many, naany chil- 
dren in the rural areas, Senator, who are not economically disadvan- 
taged. We have done a study in our area that shows the children are 
not hungry. Many of them are malnourished, but they are not hungry. 

So my concern is with this child who is, I say, educationally iso- 
lated. He is not able to become competitive in the present day 

^Havhio’ road some of your hearings, I tried to define what I con- 
sider equtil educational opportunities which might be, by some, tou- 
sideied naive, but it is where we are as far as I am concerned. Ihe 
term “equal,” meaning not the same but as good as. 

I ran for onr State Senate in a rural district and I went to nearly 
all the schools : and some of them really ought not to he even in exist- 
ence from a plivsical standnoint. I say that the students need to be 
exnosod to quality teachers. This may be, again, a too simple approach 
to it. but as far as T am concerned a quality teacher could be the teacher 
who has not already been proven bad. 



♦Soe prrparofl ptatomeiit, p. Gr5-10. 
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A food learning environment could be better structures. I have 
bad said to me tliat V’ith a good teacher a child could learn in a tent. 
I think you understand this attitude, but it takes a good deal of energy 
to overcome poor lighting and poor seating and just poor arrange- 
ments, so there is not much energy left in some of these areas for 

learning. . . , ^ i 

The term “education” from my point of view, is an tibility to keep 
on learning. If we get out of school and do not liave this ability we 
are stopped. I am a librarian and until I went through libray school 
I thought you had to memorize everything and learn all the tacts. As 
a librarian, I know now what the_ lawyers know, that if you know 
where to find it you can always look it up. 

Senator Spong. Some lawyers know that. ^ ^ 

Mrs. Frvkr. The “oppoitunity” represents a chance for a .studmit 
to learn, and this is the opportunity to be offered this cipial education 

according to his abilities and needs. 

By this, I mean some children are physically located m a certain 
environment and the local school is what they have to attend. I his 
is what I mean by the opportunity- — a chance in the school they attend. 



One Chilb’s Heed Is a Majority 

The gentlemen from the HEA said that some schools do not offer 
physics each year. This is true, and we have schools that do not offer 
a foreign language at all. Local school people say it is jiot offered 
because it is not requested, but from my point of "^lew, if there is a 
child in an area that wants this, there are plenty or schools they can 
be sent to if the desire is there — and the opportunity. ^ 

Senator Spong. May I interruiit you there? You said that if the 
desire is there, a child can get the courses he wants, h^ow, ypu come 
from a part of Tennessee that might be classified as rural in large 
measure. Would you comment upon the observations of the two gentle- 
men — I believe it was Dr. Iseiiberg — that there is often a lack of desne 
on the part of the communities to have better schools than they pres- 
ently have ? Did you hear that said ? 

Mrs. Fry r.R. Yes. ^ ri 4.9 

Senator Spong. Would you care to comment on that 5 , , , 

Mrs. Fryer. Well, I will be glad to do that. I was on the budget 
committee of my county court — after 3 years of the schools coinmg 
and asking for certain types of funding — we decideh the best thing 
to do was to have a State survey made to see what we i^ceded m capital 
improvements over the country for a number of J^ears. ihis btate sur- 
vey was made, a very adequate one. It made yery definite recommenda- 
tions. The school board approved this survey in principle. 

I made the motion in the county court that we build three schools. 
I think it would have amounted to floating some $3 million worth ot 
bonds. On the floor of the county court tliat night my motion was 
defeated because several of the magistrates said they did not need any 

better schools. They were pacified and satisfied. , , , , . 4 . 

We did pass a bond issue for the part of the county that wanted it, 
Senator, and we have two, one new junior high school and another 
school, but the parts of the country that needed it, they do not have it 
because the effort and need is not recognized. 
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Ivrn.vr ArriTroKS Or-'TFx S'lai" T:M:Fn<>VK:srKXM'S 



‘ pcliools , lociil level 
•mty Coui't ill ember, i\a o. 
i.c iiii>er tbnt in my county. 

. lov. Our ecninty is 34.000 
^ num^tn- oC wlio do 

Mv>sure I’ror ^'se people, 
ntutive, 1 ei that some 
' liiive suu_Tr-sted that in 

concrete appi ^ach. "WL d 
V ask you for this money 
-^ify it by the product put 
ac "schools. Mtpy I clari ty 



I feel very stroui^'K' tliat there is a political basis ior much ot this. 
A lot of people feel that the skills are not j^^^eded locally so Avhy sliould 
they be funded locally? Those ai'e definitely rural attitudes and I have 
spelled those out in my pa]:»(U'. It is \'ory hkad. 3Euch of the etlort for 
in>])rovemenv: is stopped right there. 

I liave wodvod very linrd to improve 
in more nai^-s than just money, but as 
person voting* on tax money, 1 liave to : 
there ai*e 6,700 children in the school svlsk 
now. Well. I am representing a treniemf 
not have childien in the schools and t' 

Seinitor, is a very strong pv-ssnre on a^ 
of these problems ai*e pur cy economi< 
my paper. 

I have suggested what I think is a v.- 
bothei’s me more than anything, when 
for the schools, very few times do the\* , 
out — the amount of ’ oney expended i 
that? 

Senator Spoxo. Yes, indeed. , •. ^ 

Mrs. Fryer. I have suggested what I an educational audit. That 
means that the schools be held accoiintal^^^ Enr the product they put 
out. The product is the student. Now, if y ^ kept a record of ^vhat hap- 
pened to oiir children in the county even ^ to 10 years after they went 
to scliooh we would know whicli school)^ Were furnishing the filling 
station attendants or the college graduat^ and this type of thing. We 
would have some basis for the amount money we are putting into 
the education system. 

This audit should be based on the sldl^^ tliat the students arc pre- 
pared to woi*k vdth when they get out of soliool- It is a very sad tiling 
to have a child go through 12\*eavs of school who cannot do anything, 
lie nas a diploma only. , 

Senator Spoxg. Are you saying they cat^^lot do anything because they 
are not prepared in school to do anythif^R, or are you telling me the 
opportunity is not thei*e after the^" finish g^nool ? 

CxnT.uKKx Not Beixo J^repaRed 



]\Irs. Fryer. I hate to say this, but not enough not to say it, I do 
not think they are being prepared. I t^^hik many children are easy 
students. They do well. They go right thl^^ugh school with no pioblem 
and they learii and they are motivated, "jrnen, yoM have those children 
that fall into the lower level, Senator, -<^lio are not going to clo well 
and are not m ntally equipped to do But 'what about this vast 
maioi*itv of children in the middle who a little bit more effort and 
a little’bit more work? Many of these .^Idldren are just lost in the 
shuffle, and this is the educationally depidVecl child I am talking about. 

Thev are passed up and on and out. ^ ^ ^ t ^ 

This brings me quickly to this businesr^ the testing that I discussed 
here. There is~I guess it is a national thing— T Imow it is a State 
process — whereby children are exposed, the process of taking stand- 
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ardi;^cd t^osls- Thoso lire tests that, arc set up Homo\v]i('j*e else Avitli i > 
local teaching- relationships. Tlie : )sts are related to wlmt someboi c 
thinks the child oiiglit to leaiai, not witli wlmt the child 1ms actual y 
learned. 

tiicse childi^cn talcc these tests. IMany (^f them — :md there >vas a 
statement T think in the, lirst hearing tlmt wiis even’ Indd iu this cor: - 
mittec- — where a child was rclegatcM to mental retardation, Jiot becan-e 
he v\'as mentally i^etavded, but because he was just ignorant, which go- s 
back to we arc all ignorant about tilings w(i do not know aliont. i think 
testing is cansing a great many of the problems that come up. Children 
arc rel(\gated to a particular place in the educational lu’ocess and they 
do not get out. 

The standardized, commercial tests — and T use the word ‘k'ominer- 
cialh* Senator, because they arc produced by compani('S that are in thm 
business of producing tests, ^hie tests Imve pm ineatod tlie entire system 
of schooling, from prescliool on tlirongh — well, wht hi'r \ou (am go to 
graduate school or not — and the STth General .Vssenmly of the Tom les- 
see State Legislature passed a resolution asking for a study the 
legislative council committee of the use of tlu^ cmninei^eial standardized 
tests in public school systems. We arc the hi st State to take such a step, 

I rapp cared before tliis committee. I was the only witness opposed 
to the testing because I was the only one, I tliink, that was not immlvcd 
in the actual tc'st situation. But, T ^eel that much liarm is coming from 
tlicse te.sts by just the mere inflexibility of grading tlu', tests. 

Now, for the rural student, tlicre are damaging consequences to the 
educational op])ort unity and personal life clmnces resulting from the 
use of these tests. In other words, they are graded at a certain lo/\^eI and 
many of them stay there. This is what tliey call a permanent record, 
you sec. 

What is done to c^hange this? I fi*ankly am a librarian and I do not 
see why a child — if it is necessary to teach a child to read, why he 
cannot be taught to reacl in the first or .second grade before they are 
taught anything else, because nearly everything yon do — math, chem- 
istry, ]:>]i3^sics — everytliing is based on reading, and yet we come up 
witla cliildren getting out of high school and they are the functional 
illiterates that you talked about. They cannot read or comprehend. 

This is very serious. They cannot take these tests. Senator, if they 
cannot read. 

Then, I think the barriers and stigmas the tests create foi‘ the edu- 
cationally de]U’ived and economically d i.sa d van t aged student is very 
serious. In the nn al (‘oimties, jnany students never have the chance 
to take tlu^ tests. It is not there. The gentleman before said the guid- 
ance is iint there. For some of these tests the student mnst go to other 
cities to rake the tests at what tliey call tost centers — and the children 
have to pay for some of the tests, tlieinselves. 

How Auk tiiu OniLORicisr HAXDTC.\rrKi)? 

Senator Sroxo. Are yon saying that the cliildren arc handicapped 
because they never get to take the tests; or, are you saying they are 
handicapped because they take tests wliich you feel are unfair to 
them ? 
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have to the te.-cinp: 



ERIC 



Mrs. Fktek. I am sar ing both . 

Senator Spong. Wiiat alternative ' o we. 

'nroceciizre ' i • 

^ Mr.s. Fn it- Well, I have stated here that I liave a paper on nais 
subject thrr, is in the process of being 3 "ped, and I would like ^e^.Y 

much to be able to present it to 3'on. , • ^ j ii 

Senator Srorro. Yes, indeed; you can submit it later and we w_d 
receive it : the record.* _ . . i i -i 

Mrs Fr wn. Tests have heroine a way ,f measuring a y tuclent s a oil- 



ity. You 
ade(|uat-: 
from on< 
to tell t‘ 
what th 



VqIL one suhh'i itiite would be 
lariop. "Why p^^’acluate a Ct ilcl 
ady to a:o t And who is "(binw 
hin the cla.ssrooin who kn ;ws 



. - :ed what is the s-hstituto 
ompetent classroom pe**fr 
■ ass to another if he is not 
better than the teacher v 
have been tail yht? 

We not tauffht the same — oven in niy county, Senator, there .ice 

two liiffh schools that are so-called accredited and there are three mat 

arenot. My county has 500 square miles. i ^ a. i 4-f 

Senator Spong. How are the srraduates of those schools affected if 
the schools are not accredited? Docs tiiat prohibit them fioiii going o 

theUniversity of Tennessee? , 

Mrs Frypu. ISTo, sir. But some are not given the chance to take the 
physics, maybe they do not have it; no foreign languages. Some pf ^he 
basic course, requirements of the different colleges are not available. 

Tests Yot Correlative to ExrosxraE 

Now, in our State they have come up with the community college 
concept that is nearer to the commmiity and performing a very gre^ar. 
service for the rural child: but even there, the tests are a part of the 
program. INIanv children are discouraged. Senator, bv the fact that tLe> 
lla^^, not done Veil on the tests. It is not a test of what they have been 

exposed to. I am trying to make that point very clearly. 

Senator Spo?^G.*Wel], I understand your objections to the teslum- 
and I am quite prepared to agree with you that it causes a great many 
problems— but I do not know what alternative we have But aren t 
the tests taken for more reasons than one? Do the tests relate to 
teaching skills as well? Are the tests used as tools to do the type of 
tbinff that you have recommended earlier, audit performance . _ va hale 
it does not follow what the student does later, it gives you some idea of 

how well the pupils of a particular teacher are taught. 

Mrs. Fryer. But, you see, I hate to get into this— I do iiot^gree that 
it does that, because there are some students who test well, xhey guess 
well; they test well. But there are those who do not test well— some 
children will stop. They are highly motivated to learn* but they are 
told that they cannot learn. ^ 

In a recent Saturday Beview article on ’The Challenge for 
Admissions,” which is being implemented at the City Univer.sit^ o 
New York, this statement was made by a committee thnt discussed 
how they .should work to let all these people in that wanted to go^ o 
college, and with your permission, I would like to read this to 3mii ; 

The be.st way of determining whether a potential student is capahl^f college 
work is to admit him to college and evaluate his performance there. Within tne 



‘As of publication date, Information bad not been received. 
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pool of 10,000 studonts taken each year by the trti ^tional system and th. JO 
rejected by SIlEK and College Discoveryi there ar thousands of students 'ao, 
if given a chance at college, would do satisfactory rind even outstanding .rh. 
When all students who never apply to college bect. a^e they have been to zox 
12 years of previous education that they are not c .liege material are adc d to 
this pool, the great loss of human potential generate 1 by this exclusionary : olicy 
becomes evident. 

Then, they go ou to say that “this city r^nd society cannot a ford 

such a loss.’; _ . 

I would like to see. Senator, a cliild gradnn wlio has to gc ly :h.e 
system and his circumstances, to a certain s Jiool, be ^^iyeii t' ^ 
chance in that school that a child 'vrho, by hi.s ^ 'stem and circiir: nces 

in another T:>art of the county or region, has be aiise he happens cO e at 
a school that is accredited or gives foreign language or physics ^ ry 
Tear, 

" PREPAUBD STATEMENT OF MRS, JEO FRYER 

I am Mrs. Ed Fryer from Williamson County Tennessee. I am a member of 
the 'VVilliaiiison County Quarterly Court, elected in tOGG.^ I was the 1st and only 
\vonian to serve on the Court and was reelected following re-apportionment m 
1968. I have served on the Budget Committee and the dail and Law Enforce- 
ment Committee. During this time we built a new .^350,000 jjRl in our county. 
In addition, i represent our County Judge on the Executive Committee the 
Mid-Cumberland Council of Governments, a 13 county planning agency for Mid- 
dle Tennessee. , X 1 i. -V, 

I ran for the State Senate last year at this time and although I did not win 
it was a marvelous experience and privilege. 1 ran in the 8 county 23rd senatorial 
District, the largest such district geographically in the State and rural in com- 
position. During the campaign I was able to observe many of the schools in our 
rural areas. 1 was appointed in Feb. 1971 by the Governor as one of three ^ 
Alcoholic Beverage Commissioners and the first woman to serve m this capacity. 
I am also on the Board of the Statewide Magistrates Association. I am profes- 
sionally a librarian and was librarian for the Southern Education Reporting 
Services for several years as well as a school librarian. j.- i 

Mv college education centered around political science, .and I have been actively 
interested in the affairs of Local, State .and County govemnients. I believe that 
this background of experiences lend themselves to my making a positive contri- 
bution to this committee’s work — that is to fiud ways to assure .an eqiml oppor- 
tunity for the rural student to obtain a “lasting love for learning this to me 
gentlemen is education— a lasting love for learning. 

I am speaking outside of the organwed, structured education system as such— 
as a consequence. I see no primary need to defend the present educational systexm 
I have been involved with public education as a county omcial, a parent and 
concerned citizen. It is from these poiuts-oLvieW that I speak today. 

Who IS THE EutrcATioisrAnnY Deprived? 

My concern is with the rural educationally deprived student here there is 
no r.ace line, no economic class or sex designation. This is the student who has, 
because of a system and circumstances, been deprived of an education as ecpial 
to and compared with other students in the same county, a near-by urban area 
or even the nation. . 

This educationally deprived student is not necessarily economically disadvan- 
t.aged. He becomes, by law, a part of a school system that should “teach”, build, 
an a mold a mind. He is however educationally isolaJ:ed and “segregated by mind 
from other students who have had better educational opportunities. He in not 
able to become competitive because of what he has not been exposed to. This 
educationally deprived student could compete if given the basic opportunity to 
learn in the proper environment and given the necessary resources. 

What Is an Equal Educational Ouportuxity? 

It is readily evident that this is a very difTicult question to answer. Even this 
Committee has had difficulty in getting a workable definition. For what it is 
worth, I will put this concept into my own context. 
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,i,«a..i.i<.' ; <> I . ,, ,„i„,i i„ i.el:.1i«n to a fm'vicn- 

I,oso- ^ tlie ten.. oi.i.o.-t..uity repi-eseuts t .at 

Ll.a..."- ,.n a's.\..u“.t to f^reximsed .....1 olVe.'ed an niual od..c:.f iu.. ... to.-..,, o. the 
sliKUMirV U.iiosjiiid needs. 

RUHAI. :M II >1)1.15 Ti-:nnesski5 

Aeoo. I. to (lie 1970 Census of I’opulati..,. C\hai-iicte,-istl of ‘'n‘'\ot:.l '^'nf 

r4l)rph.'c!-V"i''a4nnLlsee^ H.'.wtn-oi-- of 

Hie "ail Teimesseiiiis, some 2,305,181 are residents of urb.iu areas It .s ui> 

hitent ro-;;iie.t. prin.^^ some aspoots of rural Hon ... Mu 

Wiili'iiU'^oii (*<Hintv, wliicli is my lioiiu^ e<)unt>. is iiflit oi tlu. - i 4 - i* 

re-ion of ^I'emiesseo' which represents a total of bounties with a 
703^018. inie <-ounties are basically viinU in nature mul have rural hie styles 

in u MdC Mlif H,e'Mul-Cu...be.;h...d Co.n.c-il of ! 

fiHpri ^‘f’*oiiin-irati ve liiventorv ami ir>iii*vey ot ruhlio bchools m tlu, !Mid-C i i 

w?f,,d The resea.-el, and editin^^ of this do-n.nent was 

(Inne hv Mr E V KiiiK' H'.iniau Hesonrce Spechrlist, for Mi.l-Cnnihei hind 

(’°,,.,,c 1 of Govei'.ii.ients nnd Mr. King is witli me today. I siilmut 

for voiir study and loeoimneiid similiir i-egioiial stndie.s he miule so Hint H.i.il 

.schools can he compared and studied on a reponalhas.s. ,.„,„.„n- 

Wiiliainson Comity is approxiiinilely oOO s(|uare niilcs in ai(.i rsi ■ 
tratioii of suhuvhan population in the north p.ii-t ot tl.e comity adjacent to Me tm- 
politan-Xnshville-David.s-o.. County. This ..ortl.e.-n section^ is r > 

“hedi-ooui comnniiiity” nnd has the h.gliest ,.ejme,ns 

area has al.so demanded better and more efficient schools f"\„ f 

Whereas, the .south part of the county is spiawlma and spai.sel.r populaud ^^llh 
large far... ac.-eage. Generally, the.e has developed n sense 

between the northern and southern section of the county m regard to educational 
‘"*”wha\' aVe^smne the problem areas in nival education that impede nn equal 

edneo tionn I opportunity for the rural stTulent? 

1 Ihn-e ecoiioiuies— In most counties the greater part of the education cost 
is borne l,v the state and federal government. The local effoi ts vary a great deal 
fi-oiii comity to county. Tliis is due to v.nrying attitudes of Comity Coints, Seliool 

Roai‘ds and citr/eiis eoncei ninfV the priority of eduentioii. , , - • 

Tliero seems to be a ??rent need for a iiieaniuRfiU inoMiod of determmm.t, the 
niprUK^tivitv of a school system in relation to the nioiiies appropriated to that 
sv^Vem Tibs sn^caests an * educational audit of the students in terms ot their 
re^HliuoRs for fnrtliov education and/or nmrlvetable skills for uuniecliate 

(/oiVol4*U%\ only 209^ of the students desire a coUoire or nuiviu-sity ediicntimi. 
w'ith the reiuainiiig S0% ready to enter the labor force. The question that is 
paramount in niy mind is how successful are public schools in preparing stin 
dents for either of these directions. I sincerely feel that public schools should 
inerease and improve both the vocational-toohnioal and academic pro.iirnms to 

meet the needs of these students. , , 

I vorv stronjrly contend that public schools should ho hold acooiintahio u>r the 
product of the svstem — tho student — and monies should be allocated on the 
basis of how well they fulfill this task. Tf school systems are not williiyu" to Hmusre 
and make a concerted effort to produce a functional and productive indiviaual 
for our society then the initial investment is for naiiirht. 

2. Pnltfical facAor .^, — The pockets of power at the local level are of prime oon- 
cerii in any consideration of educational opjiortuuities for riirnl 'uihlic law*! 
students, AVUii elected County Courts. J^chot] l.oards. and School Siiperin- 
Icndonts pnPHfs ]dnys nn ’ oportant role in any local school system. 

Cv;;mp1n: i w.,(M‘ oi an individual school x>riucip5Jl or selection of school site 

bv school board. . , , 

R, Rural affifudr.'^ foirard cduratioyu — Some of the power structure lU local 
aoveriiiueuts fail to see the need to educate certain rural children becaiise of 
~‘what they oaine from.” They also contend that “the job openings in the im-- 
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uiediale area rcaiuire liUie or nu skilJy. Tlierefore, wiiy should the local tax 
l>ayiii.a‘ tfroiip educate these people. ” In addition, the timidity and apathy of local 
commimities limits their purtieipatioii in the overall county educational pre- 
mia in. Al>j, the failure of school hoards to understand and identify the eom- 
iimuity cliaiiges, needs and development and plan the educational offerings to 
beneiit the local population to meet these changes. 

iconic eouiin uni ties are so locked in with ‘■sameness’’ or ‘-that’s the way it has 
always been” that changes even involving a hopefully better education for the 
children is suspect and approached with negative feelings. There are also nega- 
tive attitudes toward the abilitie.s of children to learn at all. For example, a 
child can be branded as “not college material” or that “he cannot learn and 
needs only recess” — These are only a few of the destructive attitudes that exist 
ill rural coiiiniunities that hinder equal educational opx^ortuiiity. 

4. EiUtcalU>}oil testinu, — A glaring problem presently related to rural education 
is Mui doiuinatiL Tequircmeiit for the use of commercial staiidardiised tests. The 
lack of competitive ability of the rural educationally deprived makes it di then It 
for him to achieve success on such a test. 

The S7Mi (xencral Assenibl 3 ^ of the Tennessee State Legislature has passed a 
resolution asking for a study of the' use of the commercial staiidardiised tests in 
iuiblic .schools systems. Tennessee is the first state to take such action. 

I ax)i)earcd before the initial hearing of the Legislature Council Committee on 
the abovcnientioiiecl subject of standardized tests. My written statement is being 
proces.v;ecl and when iinished I would like permission to send this to your com- 
mittee for the record. 

tsiiiiply stated, the problems involved are ; 

1. The jiossible serious and damaging consequences to the Tennessee 
rublic School students’ educational opportunity and personal life chances 
resulting from the dominant use of .standardized testing and resulting data 
in the public schools from pre-school grades through the univerLMty graduate 
levels ; 

2. The barriers and stigiiuis the tests create for the educationally de- 
prived and ecoiioniically disadvantaged students, both black and white: and 

8. That the charges for the tests are borne directly by the stiuients them- 
selves ill many cases. 

Conclusion 

I have attempted to briefly focus attention on some of the issues .surrounding 
rural education. My remarks have not been critical for criticisni’.s sake, but rather 
for the sake of identification and improvement of problems that are affecting the 
lives of children in rural areas of our nation. The rural area.s of our country have 
a great potential for the future. It is time that .sufficient attention be givcji to the 
possil)iIity of utilising education as a development resource. Rural eoiuinunities 
must come to grips with the fact that children must develop the ability to com- 
pete successfully in our present-day society and that ability is directly related to 
the Qualit.v of instruction the.v receive in school. In addition, conninuiity leaders 
must view the quality of connnuiiity schools as a prime factor in attraetin.g hu.si- 
ne.s.s and industry. Wiieii rural America accepts education a.s a development re- 
source ami luako.s the proper coinuiitmeiits to that end; then, the poteiitml of 
rural America can be utilized. 

Do SCHOO’^S CoNCEXTKATE ON WrONG SUBJECTS? 

Senator Spoxg. I am going to tiy to return to Williamsfjn County 
here ior a minute, if I may, and ask you one or two questions. One of 
the joreyious witnesses said that too many rural schools concentrate un 
academic subjects rather than on A'ocatioual and other subjects wliich 
might be more beneheial to the yoiuh in rural communities. Would 
you agree with that? 

Mrs. Frter. In onr country, there is ]rrobably an agriculture class 
in each sdiool. Again, to judge the quality of this, I do not know. I 
could not helj; but be anmsed frm ; liis standTooint — yon a.dved the 
question I think, how would you ji'dge the difference between rural 
and urban education? One of the good ^^ays to judge it would bo to 
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send the urban child to the rural community. He could not compete 

vocational education is an important factor, but 

many of the schools are doing it, again, on ^ ^ 

basis They are trying to have a shop and a whole vocational setup 
Sn the^ocal aiia, where this is a tremendous expenditure of money 
to have good vocational training, and I think that we are not doing 

would ioraSe^^^^^^ rural schools have the whole emphasis on 
academics, trying to go to college. I wish 

not feel every child should go to college, but I think every child w 
is exposed to a school system should Tiave that opportunity if he so 
desires to go that direction. 

R-cmALi Schools akb Brt-iikd Times 

Mr Kino. Senator, may I talk to that point Just a “inut®. In rm 
sponse to vour question, it has been my experience as a classroom 
teacher in a rural school and now observing educational systems on a 
regional level, that basically rural schools do not teach the kind o 
vocational technical courses that are needed. They have not been ah e 
to keep up with the technical changes in society and the con^l x 
of society^ and, generally speaking, rural schools, instead 
novative in nature, are the last ones to 

need to brins; a new program m or we need to teach a new , 

It IS true as Mrs. Fryer pointed out, that there exists vocational 
aoricultural programs in rural schools, but these voc^ional agricu - 
tural proo-rams — many of them — are still oriented to the farme^ and 
thriiSr of farmers is decreasing and, as a consequence they are 
again, continuing a. program that really has little applicatio.ix t 

""lenatoJsSSxo. You would agree with Dr. Tamhlyn’s observation 
earlier tlmt you just do not equate agricultural and rural education 1 

Seiiator^TON^G-^I^^ reading over Mrs. Fryer’s statement 

that you have done a study on the mid-Ciimberland area insofar as 
the quality of offerings and the disparities are concerned. Would you 
care to comment on that ? 

STATEMENT OF E. V. KING, HUMAN BESOUECES SPECIALIST, 
MIU'CUMBERLAND COUNCIL OF GOVEENMENTS 

Mr King. I would like t< make some general obse^ations in hopes 
that thev mi°-ht be of benefit. Generally speaking, the revenues pro- 
vided bT local governments ace inadequate for educational Pjof^ams 
I do nof refer hecessarilv to the amounts of money or to the 
which the counties are in debt as far as bond issues in relation to 
education * but I am concerned more wUh the fact that the 
indebtedness is primarily for buildings. There are 
example, salaries for quality teachers, equipment that could be used in 
the classroom, and additional guidance personnel. 
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Usage of ZMoxkv Is Ket 

So the use of tlie money that they make available for educational sys- 
tems is the key. I think sometimes the decisions that arc made at that 
level in reg-ard to how they use the money are not the kinds of deci- 
sions that need to be made. 

For example, in our area, tlie in id- Cumberland region of Tennessee, 
a bachelor’s degi-ee is an absolute minimum standard for a teacher. 
However, yon may find several of oui’ counties that will range as high 
as 30 percent without the bachelor’s degrees. Money should be used 
for upgrading the quality of teachers. 

Senator Spoxg. What role is the State of Tennessee playing in all 
this, the department of education ? 

Mr. Kixg. Well, I think from the State level, speaking from the ex- 
periences that I have had, they generally arc doing their share as far 
as financing education in the State. I think that maybe they can 
be a little more aggressive in some of the programs. 

Senator Spokg. That is wliat I was talldng about. I was not speak- 
ing of the money. How much of an active role is the State department 
of education in your State — and I do not want to embarrass you • 
you might as well be from Kansas as far as I am concerned— what 
role are they playing in trying to reduce the disparity, in trying to 
meet some cf the problems that you have related here? 

Mr. Kixg. I think they generally have an awareness of somie of the 
problems and are making eh^orts to overcome them. 

Senator Spong. Specifically, what are they doing? 

Mr. Kixg. I was at a hearing 2 years ago on vocational technical 
education in the State. They had a situation where before a student 
could get into an area vocational school they had to flunk out of the 
o*enerat academic school. This is important considering the fact that 
the general academic school in our rural area simply does not teach 
a marketable skill. If you have 20 percent of your students going to 
colle«‘e — and that is generally the percentage of our students that go 
to college- — and 80 percent of them that do not, and when at the 
of school they do not have a marketable skill, then you are generally 
saying that you have 80 percent of the people wlm are really not ready 
for the labor force and are not interested m going to college. So up 
until about a vear ago, there was a requirement that you had to, in 
essence, flunk out of high school before yon_ could get into an area 
vocational school. As long as you could remain m a general academic 
school you had to stay there, but if you quit school or you flunked out 
of school or yon graduated h'om high school, then you could go to 
an area vocational school. 

The State department of education was aware of the problem and. 
took steps to remedy it. This is an isolated example and I think they 
are aware of the problems and are generally making efforts to over- 

^^ScniatoT Spoxg. Are you conscious of any statewide planning— and 
ao'ain. I am interested in this in Virginia as well as Tennessee but 
<lo vou sec anv pattern where the State, through its board of education, 
is tryino- to plan to provide for the vocational needs of the community 
and tailor them to the school systems in those areas? Let me relate this 
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i. ^ rrat nn llPl'O nlKl ITl^k© SPCGCh^S thn.t ^ve sbouid 

nobs im fhesp areas. So vmi have a iireat deal of energy being expended 
by States to ?^y to locate Industries in certain areas to help theni w th 
tL\v tai base or to replace things like certain kmds of mining that 
aV-rgoing out and to bring in new economy to the community. 

Axa- Pn.ixs to IIai.t OuT-l\rTGRA'rioN ? 

Xow. arc you aware of any planning that relates the type of educa- 
tional offering to what is foreseen for these communities iii the 
and is actnaliy part of an incentive program to get people to stop mov- 
ino- from the rural areas to the urban areas and go hack to rui al ai ea.. .■ 
Mr Kixg. Generally speaking. I think the State area, vocational 
technical schools and the newly created State technical institutes are 
doing this. . , , n 

Senator Sroxo. You think they are 5 , • .r u 

Mr. Kixg. Yes. They are making an effort to do this I would say 
that generaily speaking these are the only^institntions that are. in 
<renei^l school certainly is not making the effort. 

Senator Spoxg. d ho gene ral school is not . ^ i i . 

hir. IvTXG. The iv through 12. general academic school is nor. 

Mrs FnYrn Senator, micht I add somotliing to this? So much, stops 
at a certain point. You n,re stopped at a certain point, for instance, 
where I live, at the local level. Let me give you an example o± the 
breakfast program in our county. The breakfast program was adopted 
by the school board. The superintendent was told to introduce it into 
a certain school, but I got calls, because it was near my di^rict, asking : 
“'Why was the breakfast program not in this school? They had it 2 
years before and they had asked to have it implemented again. I called 
the superintendent and asked why the breakfast program was not im- 
plemented. "We had the money and there was the need. But he said, 
“"Well, they could not get the cooks to come.” 

Senator Si’OXG. Could not get the cooks? 

Sirs. Fmavn. Could not get the cooks. Then we go before the school 
board again and the power of the principals at these locM 
emphasize this, that so much is stopped because of what I call iitUe 
pockets of power,” but the principal did not believe y ^-h® 

children were not fed at home, it was not up to the State to teed them. 
This was his philosophy and everybody is entitled to tlieir philosophy, 
but the program still is not implemented. 

So this is where much of the things stop, at the very local level, 
and that is my concern here. I personally feel and I am at the State 
level of government — I feel that the State is not taking an active 
enough role in guiding the local units in the direction that they must 
< 10 . I feel that a very adequate amount of money is gomg into many of 
these school districts. 'We are pouring in money in our county. 

Senator Spong. Are you telling me that money is not wisely spent 
from an educational standpoint? 
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ISIOXKV Nu'i’ Srj:xT 

Mrs. Fkyi:ix There is an awful lot of money going in and there is 
an awful poor product coming out. Whose fault it is and where it is, I 
would like an audit of the product to lind out. If Ford puts out a bad 
car, they bring it off the market. Maybe we need an educational “re- 
call,” you know, like for th.c soup. 

There is a vast need at local levels for adult education. The men 
from the NEA said — or you made the statement, I think — that sorne 
vast numbei- of people ha^'e never been past the fifth grade in certain 
areas. I feel like a real productive adult education program is im- 
portant. The library has tried to do this — the library program tried 
to supplement a lack of early education; but, if yoii^cannot read, you 
cannot read. So I think it is really very basic. It is K through 12, and 
it is the schools. I wdll not go along with a lot of the reports that put 
all of the blame on the family and the home situation. Minds are 
wonderful things, and given the opportunity, great things can be done 
wath them. 

Senator Spokg. But you think the funds are presently available in 
your locality to have a good school system? 

Mrs. Fkyek. Yes, sir. 

Senator Spong. You do ? 

Mrs. Fkyer. I certainly do. 

Senator Spoxm. So your criticism is not pointed at a lack of money 
or disp:n-ity of available funds? 

]\:T*s. P^nYKif. No, sir. 

Senator Spong. Because it is a rural area. 

Mrs. Fkyer. That is right. 

Senator Spoxm. Well, I thank you very much. Mr. King, I would be 
interested in haA'ing your study admitted into the record."^ I under- 
stand it shows figures and disparities between teachers’ salaries and 
curriculum, offering. 

PonriiOAE Involvement of Administrators 

Mr. Kin-g. I would like to make a comment about the study. It is 
not an analysis and I think that above and beyond what eadi particu- 
lar chart might show, one of the real problems in the rural area is the 
attitude of rural people toward education. Because of the po lit ic.ai m- 
volvement of school administrators and boards of education thej^, too, 
are forced to bo just as unrealistic. 

Senator S'eo^rG. JDo you elect your school boards ? 

Mr. King. Yes. Generally speaking, in the State of Tennessee, most 
of the school boai’ds are elected. 

Mrs. Fryer. And so is the superintendent. 

Senator Spong He is elected, too ? 

Mrs. Fryer. Yes, and then you have the county court that is elected 
and in my county we are going tooth and nail all at each other. 

Scnatoi* Spong. This has been a very ticklish proWem in Virginia 
for years. Do you believe in elected school lioards? 



*As of pnbHeation date, information had not boon rocoivc-d. 
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Mrs. Fkvi-.i;. i think If tlie sc-liool iioiU'd is olcctca. tlirn tho Huprr ■ 
intomlrnt oiurht to )>(' appointed by (hr school bonrd. 

Snnatov Sroxo But they are both elect ed ^ _ 

Mrs. BnYi:e. They arc both (tlccted and so is tiie county court i on 
know, there arc difl'eient kinds of legislative anus in eacli State, but 
ours i’s a county court. iVo vole on the budget. But, teenator, we Inn e 
voted on sehoo'l binlgets ami appropriated the money lint because of 
this system tho scliool board can do anything they want to with that 

^ Peobiums Caused BY Some City Councils 

Senator Seong. Well, I am not going to start on that now ; except 
to say to von that one of the great problems for v^ar.s in manv local- 
ities has been the city councils — which I guess would be the equivalent 
of what yon are a member — that have tried to tell school boarci people 
how to spend their money. Often they did not know very much about 
it, and would prefer to build highways and do other things with then 
money than to help schools. This has been a continual battle. ^ 

We actually had a constitutional provision in Yirginia to protee, 
the schoci boards from the politicians, if I might say .so, and tlie 

school boards were appointed. ■•^ 14 . „ „ 

Bet me tell vou just one other thing. I went to visit what was le- 
pnted to me to be one of the finest school systems in the IJni eel 
States, in the East. Thi.s was 10 year.s ago. I went np there nnd ( he 
man had put in the most innovative programs imaginable, pa.rl 
huiv team teaching. He even had Idnngs in tins school system where 
the pupils could progress almost at will and that was supposed to be 

great, 10 year.? ago. ... 

I a,sked him to come down and make a speech in a large oouthefii 

citv to revieiv what lie had been able to do. He told mo Im coulci not 

come because the school board was np for reelcction and he wan ni 
ollice on a :i-to-2 basis. If ho did not .stay up there and try to liclp 
maintain Iris majority, lie wa.s not going to be the superintendent any 

ISTow, here is someone the Ford Foundation and Columbia’s School 
of Education and two or three other places told me was one of tlic 
best school .superintendents in the United States, but hr. was liangnig 
on liy a three/t^-o elected school board majority. 

So I have very mixed feelings about the value of elected boards. 
Mrs. Fryer. AYell, my statement is pure fact. dVe do have a county 
court that is elected. Yki liave a school board that is elected, and wo 
hai'c a superintendent that is elected: and by the very nature of ivlia! 
you have just said. Senator, the process of boiiii;; elected bring.s tne 
polhical power right down to tho local door and it is a very compli- 
cated thing. ^ . , ,, 1 

May I ju.?t say this: That I want the rural schools and the rural 
people developed in their own areas. I do not want them to go to tlie 
citief-, and that is my plea here today. I hope I have made iny point. 
It is a verv local problem regardless of where it is. I have lii-ed in 
this county. I love this county and the people have a gn it potential, 
and T want the rural schools to be as good as the other .schools and tlie 
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product ic) cornc out with at least a fair diance cithiM* in tlie market 
place or in the college or acaclcinic* area, ai\d that is my plea. 

Se3)ator Suoxg. Woil, we tliank you very much for 3'our lestimony, 
Mrs. P'ryer ami Mr. King. TVe appreciate vom* being liero. 

Tornorrovr we Avill hear from Dr. Kverett D. Kclingtoii of New 
i'.Iexico, and Ave Avill hear a j^aiiel from McDowell County, W. Va. 

The committee is in recess, to reconvene at 10 a. in. on Thursday in 
room 1 114 of the New Senate Office Building. 

(IVliereupon, at 11 :35 a. in., the select committee was recessed, to 
reconvene at 10 a.m., September 2, 1971, in room llil of the New 
Senate Office Building.) 
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KOIlCATtON IN RURAL AMERICA 



THURSDAY, SEPTEKtBEB 2, 1971 

U.S. Sknatk, 

SbMCT COAIMITTISIS ON 
Eqcao Isdocaxioval OppoirruNiTX, 

W ashing ton, D.C. 

The soled: coiiiinittc-.- inoi at 10 a.m., pursuant to call, in loom 1114, 
Noav Senate. OfUcc Building, Senator William B. Spoiig presiding. 

Present ; Senators Spong and Randolph. 

Staff members present: William O. Smith, staff actor and gen- 
eral counsel 5 Bonn Iilitchcll, professional staff j anit .eonaid StiiCK- 
man, minority counsel. 

Senator Spong. The hearing viill come to order. _ _ . 

This moi'ning ive will hear first from Dr. Everett D. Edingtr . of 
Eas Cruces, N. Mex. Dr. Edington, we are iileased to have you with 
us this morning. 

STATEMENT OE DE. EVEEETT D. EDINGTON, DIEECTOE, EEIC 

CLEAEINGHOUSE ON EUEAL EDUCATION AND SMALL SCHOOLS; 

AND HEAD, DEPAETMENT OE EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTEATION, 

NEW MEXICO STATE UNIVEESITY 

Dr. Edingx'on. I am glad to be here. I wear two hats at New Alexico 
State' University. I am director of the Educational Resources Infor- 
mation Center on Rural Education and Small Schools and head of 
educational administration, where we prepare a number of rural school 
administrators for tlie Southwest. -r^-n,-rr^ 

I would like to just first briefly explain the role of the ERIC clear- 
inerhouse on rural education and small schools. It is a part of the U.S. 
Office of Education, the ERIC system, where there are 19 clearing- 
houses, and the major responsibilit3’^ is the collection of i-esearch and 
resource infoimation on education and preparing it for use by deci- 
sionmakers and teachers. Cur role is — in addition to rural education — 
working with Indians, IMexican Americans, and migrants. 

We found out early tlnit just collecting research reports and putting 
them in a system where it could be retrieved was not enough for the 
school admmistrator. They didn’t have the time to read the hundreds 
of research reports. So now we are in the business of synthesizing 
these, preparing packages and documents that can be better used by 
the local school administrator; and again we are cc.ncerned with those 
working with the niral populations as well as the Indian, Mexican 
American, and the migrant. 

£ 7 %-^ (i>35 ) 
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jiiid it vihil tlial (here be im information system if w^' “‘'6 
l>riiK-- abont rhaime in eduealion. Wc are, not concerned with solJing 
onlv the products of the EKIC cleaiangiion.se on lainil ednca! ion when 
wo work with rural scliool people, but the entire ElvlC syscem. liiere 
ar(' <'lcarin£!^iiousL'S, in-houso c;iiicla]ice- and vocatiojia! oducatioiu ana 
so forth, and Ave feel it is omm'csponsibility to bo the link betivi'en the 
research' and the rural educator in tlie Xation, and this is the role" we 

are attempting’ to pei’form. i i • i • 

The majoritv of mv testimony is a summarA' of research, Avhich is 
some of tiie most recent research rclatiAW^ to rural education, t Avdl 
roa<_l this. 

IxTOonncTio^s^ 



A number of writers pointed out that rural ity by its very nature niu\ 
have caused pupils to be disadvantaged. Ackerson (1967) stated at the 
national outlook conference on rural youth that the incidence oi incen- 
tive to remain in high school or in college was evidently not as great 
in rural America, as shown by the high dropout rate, and in all too 
many cases, the educational arid_ vocational opportunities oiierea to 

rural young people were quite limited.^ _ ^ , 

Lamanna and Samora (1967) obtained similar findings in a ^^udy 
of Mexican Americans in Texas. They stated that urban residents 
were almost always better educated that rural residents regardless 
of sex, age, nativity, or parentage. 

It is (iifficult to make broad generalizations other than those pr^ 
viously mentioned, concerning disadvantaged rural students, feuch 
groups as the mountain folk of the Appalachian region, the southern 
rural Negroes, the American Indians, or the Spanish-speaking youth 

of the Southwest have special problems. n ^ i 

The final 1070 census statistics (USDC, 1071) show (hat the total 
rural population is still in excess of 53 million, of which over 22 million 
reside in 16 Southern States and 16 million reside in 12 No^h Central 
States. Over nine million reside in nine Northeastern States and 
alvnost six million in 13 Western States. 

The problems experienced by the rural disadvantaged student are 
not limited to geographical location. Edward B. Breathitc (1967), 
former Governor of Kentucliy, emphasized this fact in his statement 
that the conditions of the rural disadvantaged were not confined to 
any one section of the United States. They exist in Appalachia and 
Alaska, in the Mississippi Delta and the Midwest, in New England 
and California. Such conditions are widespread enough to be a national 
problem. 

EDTJGA'r] ox AU A CTTIFAT^M^XT 

All groups of disadvantaged rural students are characterized by 
poor educational achievement. The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USD A, 1966) reported that the urban population 25 years of age and 
over in 1960 had 11.1 average years of schooling compared to 9.5 years 
for rural nonfarm and 8.8 years for rural farm people. While 19 per- 
cent of the urban population had some college education, only 11 per- 
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cent of tlie rural population had attended college. A later publication 
(USDA, 1967) reported that about 19 percent of the rural youth had 
fallen behind at least 1 year and that only 12 percent of urban youth 
were that educationally retarded in 1960. 

Baughman and Dahlstrom (1968) found in their study of a southern 
rural Community that white girls and boys had the highest ability 
levels, but while girls were highest in achievement scores, Negro girls 
scored about one standard deviation below the national norms on both 
ability and achievement scores. The Negro boys were equal to the 
Negro girls on ability scores at lower ages but were lower as they 
progressed in years. 

A number of studies have shown that the Indian student is nearly 
equal to the Anglo at the preschool and x^i‘iiy^i’y levels, but as he 
]:>roG: losses through grade levels he falls behind. The Ohaniiessian 
(lOGT) and Bass'and Burger (1967) studies were good examples. In 
each it was found that as Indian students went u|^ the school ladder, 
tiieir achievement seemed to fall progressively behind the school 
norms, Thev found that the situation worsened as the Indian d]}td 
progressed from the sixth to the twelfth grade. Dankworth (10^0) 
in a study of variables affecting the educational achievement of 
American Indian jiublic school students in ashoe County. lNe\., 
concluded that residing on a rural reservation tends to hinder 
achievement while residing in an urban colony tends to facilitate 
achie^•ement. 

Palomares and Cummins (1968) found the same to he true with 
the small town Mexican- American population, which was character- 
ized bv a |)ro£rressivG drop in achievement throughout the grades. 
i^Iexican Americans w^cre normal in achievement at first ^nd second 
gi'ade, but one grade behind by sixth grade. The investigators found 
‘ lie same situation in relation to perceptual-motor development of the 
Mexican American children. The progressive deficit in perceptual- 
motor development was attributed tj both home and school environ- 
ment. Palomares and Cummins found an almost identical situation 
in studies conducted at "Wasco and San Ysidro, Calif. i-rj- 

Statistically significant differences in IQ scores for rural Indian, 
Mexican .Vmerican, and Anglo students were found by Anderson and 
Safar (I960). In a study in rural New Mexico they found that 55 per- 
cent of the Anglo students had high level IQ scores. 18 percent h^u 
median level scores, and 27 percent low level scores. For the Spanish 
American pupils the high level, median level, and low level percent- 
ages are 26. and 4rl repectivelyi for the Indian pupils, the peiceii-t- 
age of stnclents whose IQ scores fell into each category were 18, 9, 
and 73 I’cspectivoly. The same of distribution was found for 

acluevemer.t scores’ among the three groups at the elementary and high 
school levels. 

TjAXTOUAGE GrKATKST BAKlUnR To Al)VAX'CK:>rK>TT 

It should be remembered, however, that it is very difficult to measure 
either TO oi* achievement accurately with tests that are culturallv 
biased. Wax and Wax (1964). in working with Indian children, found 
that proficiency in English was essential for scholastic or academic 
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achievement. For this and other reasons, existing methods of ineusm^ 
iiig achievement and academic ability are biased against the child 
whose first language is not English. Idenderson (1966) further sub- 
stantiated this finding when working with Spanish-si:?eaking students. 
It seemed that lack of training and language ^^'ere seen as barriers 
to advancement more often than was ethnic identity. 

language difficulty is also a problem for English-speaking disad- 
vantaged rural people who use ti nonstandard form of English as then 
first language. Skinner (19G7) reported that much of the illiteracy 
arnoiijx the Appalachian people wns really the result of failure to sup- 
ply the childj'en with means of jeavning to use standard English eiTec- 
tively. A Language system is imposed upon them which is totally alien 
to their experiences.* Alien reading and writhig codes are incorporated 
into it. Skinner further stated that wlion pupils could not meet the de- 
mands to learn the language system, they were labeled as problem 
learners and illiterates. He said the children were not illiterates, but 
they appeared to be so ^yhen measured according to the middlcclass 
language system and that the critical need in Appalachian schools is a 
preschool oral language j:>rogram based on standard American 

English, ^ ^ 

Appalachian Heading Survey (1968) evaluated the impact of 
fcderally-suioported local education programs on the reading compe- 
tencies of elementary and secondary school students in ISTortliern xVp- 
palachia by testing fourth grade and seventh grade students in 16 
school districts. 

The general impact of Title 1 projects was considered substantial for 
youngSers previously not u:iakiiig ^^norinal progress*’ in reading skill 
de\el*bpment. Altliough the highest-gaining projects included school 
disn icts from rural areas, small towns, and large cities, the statisti- 
greater gains were made in rural areas. No rural districts were 
found ainoiig the lowest-gaining projects at the fourth-grade level. 

Frost (1968) studied the effects of compensatory programs ou the 
achievement of rural welfare recipient children using three schools in 
north central Arkansas. The ytudy suggests (1) that compensatory 
programs based on common assumptions have little positive effect on 
disadvantaged children, (2) tliat compensation attempts must use 
truly creative approaches and must begin before the child enters ele- 
mentary scliool, and (3) that primary level rural welfare lecipient 
childreii are not personality misfits leased on socioeconornic status but 
may later become so as a result of sustained academic failure. 

The first comprehensive report of a 20-year-old longitudinal study 
by Ki'eitlow (19T1) exploring the eflects of rural school district re- 
organization reveals that students in the newl^^ i-eorganized rural 
school districts had consistently higher achievements scores than those 
from noil-reorganized districts. Upon conipletion of high school, boys 
from reoro-ani'zed districts had a 6-month advantage and girls had a 
13-month advantage in mental maturity over their counterparts from 
nonrcorgaiiized districts. ^ ^ 

Mayeske (1968) analyzed the educational variables embodied in the 
Coleman report, Equality of Educational Opportunity, to determine 
which variables made the greatest contribution to achievement. Ah 
though regional differences were found, Mayeske concluded that stu- 
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(lont bodv variables (sucli as socioeconomic status, family structure 
and stability, and racial-ctlinic composition) predict achievemeiiL to a 
greater relative degree than do school variables. 

AspiRATioisrs 

diic rosoarch reviewed indicates that there are dilTerences in tlic 
occupational and educational aspirations of rural youth 
to the aspirations of other youth and that aspirations may cliffei ainon 
different tvpes of rural youth. Ivuvlesky (llhO) stated that theio 
is a tondeuev for creation of unrealistically high aspirations and ci- 

pectatioms tfiroughont the various population segments 
wliich !>re not necessarily compatible with existiim oppoitunitic^ and 
r*;i[)abilitics of the inclividiial. He found this to be iiarticulavl^ tin 
for disndvunt aired minorities. /■ i 

Aclcerson (lilGT) reported that only abovit onc-tendi or 
iicople would be able to remain successfully m farm life, yet the othei 
nini-tenths were not prepared to find other 
tlie c'livironinont of an urban community. Sewell (1963) 
findings of previous educational planning studies which indicated that 
occnpa‘'ti onal choices of youth we.re rcl ated to residence. 

Rural r-onth ou the whole receive loss preparation foi successfn 
entry inth the world of work and have a much smaller range of occupa- 
tional asxii rations. 



Tundency To Ignore Rural Youth 



T would like to just divert from my written testimony a rniim^^^^^ 
oive an er-camplc of this that happencxl last week. The f 
Education funded the Ohio State Center for \ocat,onaj ^vad Hchni 
cal Education about $3.5 million for a 

Six school sites have been chosen throughout the • 

Mesa Ari'/. ; Jr >mrson County, Colo. ; Hackensack, _N.J. , Atlanta, Ha. , 
and possibly one other. But each one of those are in areas of 
tion of over 100,000 or more, ana not one rural ^^^“9 ^ 

clmlod. So I think there is a tencloncy to continue to ignoie oO pei 

cent of then d youth in our educational programs. 

Haller, f: olrlnal and Ta^^es (196B) compared rural 

youth- tliev discoA^ered that the college and occupational aspirations 
of imuil vohlmX^^^ that they had more, tuouble getting a pej-mm 

nent job" and that their jobs were not as skilled or 
tfiJ)=ebf nonrnral voiith. Taylor and Jones (1963) found that in the 
rm-il cuvironmont^the range of occupational types was limited and 
thahhmVyvmR if any white collar jobs represented. The youth 

from rural areas may not develop attitudes, desire, or motivation to 
achieve occiiDotional success in white collar lobs. . 

Tardor imd Jones (1963) further pointed out that m low-income 
areas^ students’ peer group experiences 

-social class' thu.^, these experiences iTnnimi.>;c the stiidenrs intioau 
nZto arffmenf and traditions. Tliovef.re, behavior of rural 

youth exhibits greater cemfornnty to the cultural values of then ov n 
subcultural reference group. This conformity is reflected in the edu- 
cational and occupational aspirations of low-income rural youtli. 



O 
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Sttji5ies Snow Ethnic Aspik^vtion Differentiae 

Thure is some indiciition thfit rural .students from the various ethnic 
minority groups have lower ocou]iational ana educational aspirations 
than otlier rural youth. Drabick (1963) in liis study of the aspirf^ions 
of Negro and white students of vocational agriculture in North Caro- 
lina found that the Negro, male, senior agriculture student did not 
desire or expect to enter occupations with as great prestige as did 
white .students. The same relative relationships existed for the edu- 
cational plans of the two groups. Crawford, Peterson, and Wurr 
(1967) found that the Indian student had lower aspirations than 
otlier students. However, Wages (1969) found that the aspirations of 
rural Mexican American high school dropouts were high relative to 
their situation since the majority desired at least high school 
graduation. 

Socioeconomic status of rural youth plays an important part in 
aspirations. Taylor and Jones (1903) reported that when empluasis on 
formal education was lacking, as in ^o\y-income farm families, the 
youth involved did not perceive ecLiUcition as a dominant value ui 
American culture and con.sequcntly were not motivated to obtain 

education. . . n c t • 

Sperry (1965) found a relationship between standards o:t living 

and interests of rural youth. Youth from high and middle economic 
status groun backgrounds displayed more scientific and musical inter- 
est than youth from lower staiidard-of -living backgrounds. Sperry 
felt that scientific interest was explainable in that certain cultural 
advantages, generally more prevalent among high and middle status 
groups, were knowirto stimulate an interest in discovering new facts 
and solving problems. , 

Likewise, there might he greater emphasis and resources expended 
on musical interests among families with higher standards of living. 
Sperry (1965) and Taylor and Jones (196S) indicated that rural youth 
from a higher socioeconomic level had higher education aJ aspirations 
and took greater advantage of educational opportunities than rural 
vouth from lower socioeconomic levels. 

lliuiAi. Ni'.GiioKS TTavk ITigiu:st Goat/ 

Rural iSTegro youth were found by Ohlendorf ami 1 ..uvlesky (196() 
to be more oriented toward attaining higher levels of education than 
rural white youth. Yegro boys and girls had higher educational 
aspirations Ilian vrhite boys and girls had. Ohlendcrf and Kiivlesky 
also discovered that much larger proportions of the \yhites desired 
and expected to lerminate their education alter graduating from high 
school. Ivuvlesky and Upham (1967) found that while rural Negroes 
have higher educational goals, they have lower income and occupa- 
tional goals than do wh ite youth. ^ at 

They also differed m place of residence preieronces : most Negro boys 
aspire to live in a large, citv. while the white boys desire life near a 
laro-e city or in a smalY city.'Kuvlesky, Wright, and Juarez (19 G) , in 
a study of Negro, Mexican American, and Anglo youth fr 9 m non- 
metropolitan areas of Texas, found that Negro youth inaintained 
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iiiglier level expectations and ^^Nlexicun American youth maintained 
^ .str()n^Gr intensitA^ of aspiration. Other ]3at terns ol etlimc variability 
were That Mexican American youth felt least certain of attaining tlunr 
expectations, A'egro youtli held hi^^hor educational goals, and Aiiglo 
vouthex])erieiiced the least anticipatory deflection. 

These, findings are particularly interesting wheii compared to the 
11H;H results reported by Drabick in Ids study in North Carolina, 
which sliowed lower educational aspirations and expectations among 
Negro students than among white, yontln Tlie e.X]>lanation tor the con- 
tradiction is not certain, but it may l)e due t<) more rordistic aS])irations 
aiiiOiig tlie wliitc youtli or to tlie. difference's in the po].)idations studied, 
or to significant social changes during the years wiiich elapsed between 
tlu' studies. 

There does not seem to be complete agreement on educational aspi- 
rations and practices of farm and nonfarm youth. Sperry ( lOGa) and 
IJrahick (1D()3) reported that noufarm rural youth placed higher val- 
ues on education and more of them attended college than did farm 
youth or tho.se taking vocational agriculture classes in high school. 

Slocum (1906) did not find this iruc in his research in the State of 
AVashington. He found that more farm boys (SO percent) than non- 
farm percent) aspired to attend college. The proportion of farm 
to nonfarm girls with college aspinitions was ecpial. The ditfercnces 
in fimlings may lie due to the higher socioeconomic level of the farmers 
in the Nortlnvost section of the (Jnited States, since Slocum also found 
that the educational aspirations and ex])ectatious of students to be 
positively related to the economic and social status of parents. 

llural "schools apparently ha'ce done very lit tle to help students 
change these aspiration patterns. Severinsem (19(57) indicated that one 
of the problems of rural youth stemmed from lack of adequate occu- 
pational information. This study concluded that significant improve- 
ments in vocational knowledge among high school students resulted 
when increased informational services were provided. Lindstrom 
(1965) found that rural schools gave no assi.stance to students avIiq 
were migrating to the cities to worJe. He conclmled tliat it was a mis- 
take for youth just finishing high school, especially the younger ones- 
and females, to migrate to the city to seek jobs, liatlicr, it would be 
better for these young people to remain in the community t(^/ get some 
job experience related to the kinds of jobs available in t^ic city or to 
get advanced training of the type demanded by these occupations. 

Atti:*j*iuu’:s 

Disadvantaged rural children bring certain attitudes to school, which 
seem to be associated with their bomelife and economic status. Craw- 
ford (1907) said in his discussion of the Chippewa Indian that true 
poverty involved something much more significant to children than 
just low income. Poverty involved certain prevalent attitudes which 
affected the children as they grew up. One common attitude which the 
rural poor have is the feeling that they are trapped and that there are 
no promising choices open to them in solving their problems. Tins 
attitude carries over into school activities. 
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3?alomares and Cuinniins (1968) pointed out tliat tlie Mexican 
jVmorican populntion in a small boi’der town of southern California 
tended to see itself in a less favorable way than the norl^ati^ c popula- 
tion. The self-concept of Mexican- Americans seemed permeated with 
foelinsrs of inadequacy and low self-esteem, both at home and at scliool. 
A weakness of this study, pointed out by the authors, was that the 
tests used the norms as a control population rather than comparin;!^ the 
uttitmles of the Mexican Americans in the community with Angh' ^ or 
otiiCT'S in the same area. IjOW self-esteem may well have been a cnar- 
acteristic true of the entire community ratlier than just of the Mexi- 



can Americans. . * • 

In a study of achievement among Mexican Americans, large num- 
l^ers of whom arc r’ural residtmts. Mayesice (lOGT) exaniincd tiucc 
aspects of student maturation and attitude*, in relation to nchievernenl . 
(1) Students’ interest in school and per.sistence of reading outside 
school; (2) students’ self-concept, especially w]th regard to learning 
and success in scliool ; and (3) students’ sense of control of the environ- 
ment. Mayeske found that the attitudinal item most highly ‘Vtyd 
to achievement test schools at all grade levels was stud^ts bdief 
in their ability to control or influence their einuronment. lne di her- 
•ences in achievement associated with the belief m one s ability to con- 
trol his environment remained even after 

o;round were taken into account. Coleman, eL a . ( ^ > >)^ ^ 

similar findings for a more broadly i-epresentatiyc populauon. 
txske suggested that for chihlrcn wlm have experienctMl an u.nrc^p<) 
sive en\f ronmnumt, a change in their ability to mlmence tlien* en\ iiou- 
ment mi<dii. lead to increased acnievement. t « 

Sperry (1965) pointed out that there were sex differences m Jie 
educational attitudes of rural children. Girls a..titudes tow.iid an 
education were more favorable and were more simdar to those their 
parents hoped they held than were boys’ attitudes. Sperry also re- 
ported that rnu-al youth received more “strong, urging’’ to cominue 

til eir education from their mothers than from their fathers. ... 

Educators and lay comm'' itj persons often have different attitudes 
toward rural students fron. different ethnic backgrounds. AncEison 
and Safer (1969) reported a sharp disparity between school-board 
memhers’ and administrators’ perceptions of the adequacy of exist 

pro-rams for Anglos, Spanish Americans and Indians. School 
board members interviewed were quite satisfied, vuth existing pro 
-rams and felt the procrams were equal for all the groups of children. 
foCl "■•'t Sp»nkh.Amer™n »nd pd.an stu- 

dents were not encouraged as much as their Anglo classmates. 



CoXCIUJSK )X 

-ie review of the available research relevant to the characteristics of 
diidvaitaged rural students shows ^ 

oral areas The low socioeconomic statu= of laige numoem ° 
corporate farnhura families is a characteristic of prune importance, 
particularly in view of the relationship hoteveen economic states an^ 
Ichor, 1 achievement for rural as w^ell as urban children. In additm^i, 
the educational and occupational aspirations 

to be ne-atively affected by their low economic status and po.sibly 
further depressed by factors related to geographic isolation. 
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IVIuny rural young people wlio will not be able to make a satisfactory 
livino* by farming do not aspire to any higher skilled urban occupa^ 
tions^nor to the educational level ^vhich would prepare them 
work. Possihlv related to socioeconomic status are other attitudes 
found among rural children which may further hinder therr progress: 
low self-esteem, feelings of helplessness m the face of seemingly 
unconquerable environmental handicaps, and i ipoverished confidence 
in the value and importance of education as an answer to their prob- 
lems. All of those attitudes nndevstaiidably may contribute to the 
child’s failure to l 3 enefit from his schooling. 

Senator Spoxg. X)i*- lading ton, 1 v/ant to thaiik 3’^^^ for that vciy 
comprehensive, tliovough statement. ^ have some questions I would 
appreciate vour responding to. . 

You have touched upon this generall3n but I would ask you to sum - 
mari/.B in several sentences what 3"ou believe current research indmates 
about rural youth, insofar as the following are concerned: First, 
educational achievement; and second, attitudes and aspirations. 



A cTriKN'iciMnNT, ATTirxjnns. Asm;.\Tioxs i uv 

Dr. Euixgtox. Now again, as I stated earlier, there are differenecs 
in rural youth. High level socioeconomic youths from large farms or 
ranches are much dilTerent from the farm migrant laboi-er. (.Tenerally 
speaking, the educational achievement is mucli lower tor rui at youtlr. 
Dhis is primarily true vrith yoiiv disadvantaged rural people, wliicn 
includes minority groups as well as the disadvantaged viutes. 

Aspirations — agilin generally speaking, the aspirations are low, 
primarily due to the fact that they don’t know what type of educa- 
tional programs and occupations are available. i . a * 

I look at myself in this, growing up on a small southeastern Arizona 
farm, and the first guidance I got v as my senior year scuo^n. 

V/e had to write a paper on what we wanted to do, and that was tne 
first I even thought about a career. This still exists in rural nieas. 

And the attitudes, especially among those in poverty families, are 
much like their parents. A teacher I was working southein 

Oklahoma one time reported that — ^lie was talking with his senior stn 
dents, it was about what they would be doing the next year, and one 
sludcnt came to him and was quite worried — he was fo— he wanted to 
know hoAv he could get on the welfare roll. This was all he knew. And 
I think that is partly the fault of our school s3^stern. We don t develop 

right attitudes or different attitudes. 1 xr 

Senator SroNG. Tn yoiu’ article ^‘Disadvantaged Dural l oiuh 3^11 
wrote, and T quote, ‘‘studios which survey these characteristics oi rural 
YOiitb. also reveal that currmulmn in rural schools are frequentl3^ m- 
adeonate for and ir^v-icvant to the needs of these students.’ 
do vou see as the principal needs of these rural children? In otlier 
woikls, what should wc be educating rural children for? Secondly* 
what types of programs should be offered in rural areas ? 

IsoiK-rnox Is C^xk PKonraoi 

Dr. Edi xerox'. Thirst I hope we don’t start thinking, well, this is a 
rural i>ro^>ram and this is an urban educational program. I am not 
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advocating this type of approach. But I am advocating thr.t w(* luivc 
adequate programs foi' all students. 

One of the rc'al pi’oblems is isolation. o\v some of the situations can 
be improved 'with consolidation. But that is not the ansAver in all cases. 
We need more materials developed which can individualize progi'ams 
and give the rural youth -dder opportunity. We need rural sharcul 
services 'svliere in a large area, county, two or three counties, the 
schools may shai’c the services of a guidance counselor, or othc'r 
services. 

In southeastern Utah there is what they call a mobile qtllce educa- 
tion trailer that travels between three or four school districts. I think 
this type would eiirich the program. 

We need in-service education for teachers and administratoi s. Pj-ob- 
ably one of the greatest blessings that ever happened for rural educa- 
tiou is first to have an adeq^^ate sup]:>ly of teachers. In tlie past the 
rural schools did not get the cream of the crop. Now we are going to 
find some better teachers going into these' schools. Althongli there have 
been snine e.vcellent teachers, but generally speaking they wereirt the 
quality tliat went to the suburban school. 

Senator Suong. How do you account for that? Arc there just more 
teachers available today? 

I.)r. Kdingtok. Yes, there arc more teachers available. Now I dis- 
agree that we have a real oversupply. At our university we trained 
about two or throe hundred teachers last year. They are all placed at 
this time. I still think there is a place for good trained teadiers. In 
certain typos of teachers, this is a real demand. We could use thou- 
sands of bilingual teachers in the southwest, which we just don't have, 
to improve our educational programs. I think this is another area that 
schools training teachers to go to rural areas should emphasize. They 
should x:u ovidc expci iencc related to the type of situation the teacher 
will find in iiiral America. 

AnvocATK What Educatioxau PuocmvMs? 

Senator Spoxg. I know you don't Avaiit to identify these as lairal pro- 
grams as such, but — you mentioned the program in southern Utah — 
arc thei'c any educational programs that yon would advocate? 

Dr. Euixgxox. Well, I mentioned an increase in the dovelqtnnent of 
materials for individualized type of instruction which will give a 
broader outlook for the rui*al cliiklrcn, giving more opportunities. A 
breakdown of some of our artificial line barriers, which is partly 
shai’od services, but it is also where schools trade students. One school 
could have one type of program, another one have another type, and 
students coulci 

Senator Sroxo. They could trade students rather than teachers? 

i)r. Edixo;tox. Yes, either way. Depends. Especially if you have ex- 
pensive facilities that cannot be moved, students could be traded.^ 

SeiKitor SnoxG. You mentioned some of the advantage of consolidat- 
ing services. In your remarks earlier you cited one paper that showed 
that the achievement of students in reorganized school districts was 
generally better than that of students in districts that had not been 
reorganized. I take it you meant consolidated there. 
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Dr. I<2iuxgtox. Yos. Now ag-.iin tliiit isn't always the answer, bccanse 
I thiiilc niral .students are cdueationally disadvantaged but socially 
advantaged. I think there arc some aspects of rural life, that tliey seciu 
to liavi'. much better relationships Avith tlieir parents, they knOAv tlieir 
peers, tliey knoAv the people in toAvn, the inlluential people and the 
students— I mean haAfo relationship Avith them on a first name basis. So 
I tliink there is a real social advantage, but an educational disadvan- 
tage in rural America, and X don t Avant to lose that A\ ith too much 
consolidation. 

Senator Sroxo. Is there any rural group or .subculture Avhich excels 
educationally or are most rural educational achievements abo\it the 
same throughout the nation? 

Dr. Edixotox. Well, no, I think the farmers, some of the midAvest- 
ern farmers, or A\-cstern and throughout, that have high socio-economic 
levels, their young |)eoplc do vciy aa'cII in school. It is a socio-economic 

problem. ... . ^ 

Senator Sroxo. Kegardless of the size of the .school distinct t 



Dr. Edixotox. Yes. 

Senator Spoxm. Do you belioAm it is pos.sible to obtain a good educa- 
tion in the “little red schoolhouse” ? Do you Ihul advantages there that 
do not exist in large, impersonal .scliools in more populous areas? 



SxrALU SciTOons Can Do ExcEr.m’.xT Tkachixo 

Dr. Edixga X. Yes, sir; I think tliat some of these social advan- 
tages' which 1 mentioned, and again tlie Far XYestern States School 
project has a number of programs in rural schools. I can think of 
Meeker, Colo., in the AAmstern slope of Colorado, which developed an 
excellent program: such things as individualized instruction, provid- 
ing materials and experiences for tlie students, getting away from a 
stmnle, authoritarian approach of the teacher and the learner, and 
helping the students have a chance to discover for themselves. We can 
do an excellent job in a small school. 

Senator Spong. In the hearings yesterday morning concern Avas ex- 
pressed by all of the Avitnesses over the fact that some rural people do 
not believe they have any educational problems. Instead, they believe 
their schools are perfectly adequate for their needs. Does your re- 
search relate to this ? 

Dr. Edington. Yes, I think from the last studies I quoted done by 
Anderson, -where the school board members felt that the Mexican- 
Americans, Indian children had no problems relates to this, where the 
school people, the superintendent and administrators felt they did haAm 
problems. I thinlv this is quite common among our lay people A\hom 
the board represents in rural a reas. 

Senator Sfox'g. Do you confine that to minority groups, though ? 

Dr. Edixotox. No. 

Senator Sfoxg. Our witne.sses yesterday were rather general about 
it. But -we had a lady from Tennessee avIio agreed Avith two national 
A\-itiiesses on this matter. Would you agree this is a general situation 
throughout the United States ? 

Dr, Edxngtox. Would you repeat that again? 
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Senator SroNG. Insofar as rural areas are concerned, do you gen- 
erally sense that many people both in and out of authority believe that 
their educational systems are adequate? 

Dr. Edingtox. Yes. 

Senator Spoxg. And you don't agree that they are adequate? 

EniT('A^ri( >xAn P(jr Aoults 

Dr. EDixr/j'OX. No, I do not. So we need some educational programs 
for (lie adults as well. 

Senator Sroxo. You are imadved with several groups which repre- 
sent rural interests. Are these groups receiving much support in their 
eiTorts from Federal, State, and local governments, or are isolated 
seliools and selmol districts mostly fighting for improvement in rural 
edmalion on their own? 

Dr. Eoixotox. I think th.e (‘xam]de that T gave earlier of the career 
education program, which I think are excellent approaches, where rural 
is com]:)]etelv left out is quite common. T know there is a group called 
the National Federation of Rural Education, of which I am on the 
executive bonvd. IVe have met with the Department of Agriculture, 
f)(‘pai‘tment of Eabor, Office of Education people. We haven’t been 
happy with results of what has happened. I know there was a study 
on — guess it was a task force on rural education — a couple of years 
ago in the U.S. Office of Education that made some recommendations, 
and we in rural education see no indications that these recommenda- 
tions have even been read. 

Senator Spoxg. What do yon believe are the best methods of evalu- 
ating the accomplishinciits and failings of rural schools; what factors 
do you look at in order to determine whether or not a rural school is 
meeting the needs of its students ? 

Must Dr/rumtixE Objkctivi^.s First 

Dr. EnrxGTOX. I think the first thing we need to determine is what are 
the obiectives; what do we want students to he like when they get out 
of school, or maybe wliile. they are in school. Too oftc evaluations 
have been on process rather than the ]n’odiict. I think we determine 
what tlic ]U’odnct is we want and then see if we are getting this prod- 
uct. A lot of people are afraid of that type of evaluation. 

Senator Spoxg, At one time in response to an earlier question asked 
you, you cxpi’essed some hesitation in trying to neatly compartmental- 
ize rural education and urban education. i"et at the same time we 
(-M'tainly don’t want to provide the same goals pd the same type of 
education for rural districts tliat we do for city districts, do we? 

Dr. Edixgtox. Well, I think it depends on the children. We have a 
great many rural children that are migniting i cities, even though 
tliis lias slowed down, and if they are going to compete in that in ban 
siMiation we need some type of preparation for them to go there. With 
oiir migration patterns that we have in the N’ation today it is a dim- 
ciiit situation to determine where children will live. So you do have 

to make some general type preparation. 

Senator Spoxg. So you have to prepare them for where they are as 
well us where they might go ? 
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Dr. Edixgton. Yrs. I would like to l)ar-k and correct one thin^r I 
«^nid a few ininutos Ui^o on tiie OHice of Education heiui^ neghgcut. 
i think tlierc is oju-s the Naticnial Older for Coininunicutions, which 
the P:RIC is a part of, they Imve well supported our clearinghouse 
and saw tlie need to get iiiforination disseminated to rural people. 

This is an exception. , , > a t 

Senator Svoxc. Thank you very much, Dr. 1 'i 'U. Again i 

would like to comincnd you for your very compiv. . e presenta- 

tion. I know it is going to be very helpful to tins coiimuttec in pre- 
paring its report for next PYbruary. , -r 1 1 n 

Do "you have any places you would like to suggest tliat I take a look 
at in the United States? I am not looking for the worst situations, i 
would prefer lo look at the best ones so we can tell the rest of the 

coimtrv about those. ^ , 

Dr. Emxoa’ox. Yes; tlic Southern Association of bchools and Uoi- 
loges has had some rural improvement programs. You might want to 
contact them. One would be Wewahitchka. Fla. I i non ticnied Meeker 
Colo. We have some bilingual progr;mis in Das Cruses, iS. Mex. ihe 
Yortiiwest Lab is starting some rural improyeincnt programs in the 
North^vestern part of the United States right out of Modesto in 
ITughson, Calif. 1 haven’t been there in about 3 years, but they have 
an excellent program in ruial improvement. Most of these are suc- 
ceeding because of tlie people themselves. 

Senator Spoxc;. Tlie people in the area ? 

Dr. EDTxr.Tox. Yes. 

Senator Spoxo. Tliank yon again. 

Dr. EmxoTox. Well, thanks for the chance to be here. 

Senator Spoxo. Dr. Luke. Dr. Luke, yo\\ are the dir^tor ot the 
divi.sion of instructional improvement in the Idaho State Department 
of Education in Boise, Idjilio. 

Dr. Luke. Yes, sir. 



STATEMENT OP BE. A. D. LTJKE, DIEECTOE, DIVISION OF INSTEUC- 
TIONAL IMPEOVEMENT, \TE DEPAETMENT OF EDUCATION, 
BOISE, IDAHO 



Dr. Luke. TIeuiIc you, Mr. Senat-or. It is a privilege to appear bMore 
vour committee and give some information that we hope will be bene- 
ficial both to your committee and to the rural youth of the Lniteii 



Slates. 

Idaho is a State blessed with many beautiful timbei'ed mountains, 

.... , tliroiur 



fertile rolling iduins, arid regions made productive 



manv Teruie roumg [jiuuib, iniu pi ' 

rorlamatioh projects, and arid regions thought by maiiy ot beynipvo- 
ductive. but known to lie rich in stock gra/.m., 'oteui iiil in spring ana 
fall. Idahoans are prmid of their State, and Ihey are pond ot the 
accomplishments of their educational systems. Our --hool dropout 
rate is low, but iceds to be impi'oved. Our high 
ing training or liiclier education compare v»vy 

tional statistics. Our ed'orts of providing +’o. edm . n is one oi t.no 
highest : tlie. Nation. However, we arc - ' n « 



rw.id of our expenditures 



for'public yiKioiyyiu-rthese cxiionditures ar., comiwu-cd with all the 
other States. Money, the problem of all other States and mdividmus, 
is also Idaho’s probieni. 
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Idaho establhdied a single State board of education and board of 
regents for the University of Idaho in 1913. Tlac State board, no^v 
composed of seven appointed members, one appointed ex ollicio mem- 
ber, and one selected State superintendent who is an ex ollicio member, 
has the responsibility for education at higher institutions— including 
junior colleges — education in the public schools, and the c \tiontal 
programs of Amcational education, vocational rehabiliye,. , youth 
training center, and a State school for the deaf and blind. jy wear 
inaii}^ different hats. Idaho does not have a ‘uniddle'' .school organiza- 
tion. TJicre are no county school superintendents or county school 
units encompassing a number of school districts. The State board of 
ediK on and the State department of education deal directly with 
the .ganized school districts in the State. 

Ekokoanizatiox IhicnioKS Laiuu:r Tax Bask 

Idaho foresaw financial problems for public schools many years 
iigo. The expensive smaller school districts have been reorganized to 
provide a larger tax base, and thus have better educati' nrd pi'ograms 
for children. Idaho's previous 1,110 school districts have been reorga- 
nized into 115 districts Avith 105 of tliesc offering education from grade 
1 through 12. rioAvever, 61.2 percent of all the State’s area is nontax- 
able due to F^'deral oAvnership. Federal funds received by all schools 
Avas only 4.1 percent of the general fund currently expenditure" of all 
school districts in fiscal 1970. This percentage of the sclioors general 
funds may be quite high aaOiou compared to other States. But, when 
nontax able land is considered, it is not a large percentage. Idaho has 
the fourth highest percentage of Federal hind to total State area of 
the 50 States — ^being exceeded only b}^ Alaska, NeAuada, and Utah. 
These three States and California exceed Idaho in total acres of Fed- 
eral land.t It Avould take the combined Federal laud in 85 States to 
equal the total land acres of Idaho, OAvned or controlled by the Fed- 
eral GoA^ernmeiit.''' 

Federal funds received by school districts for which, special restric- 
tions on expenditures are placed — either by the Federal Government 
or the State — Avere $7,858,445 in 1970. When this total is added to thoj^e 
Federal funds paid to a school's general fund of $8,685,642 — $2,857,- 
175 of Avhich is Federal impact moiioys — the total is 9.92 percent of 
tlie total public school expenditure. This testimony will relate only to 
the expenditure of the general fund of public schools.*'" 

The largei' school districts, those 24 disti-icts Avith a school ermoll- 
ment of over 2.000 students. .cate 68 percem- of oiir impils. Tluo’c 
are onlv three school districts enrolling more than U lOO, and one 
enrolling over 20.000 students."^" We have 28 school districts wliich 
liaA'c less than 800 pupils enrolled. Their high schools Avquid haAm less 
than Bh) pupils: and, in most instances, only llie minimum educa- 
tional program is offered. 



AbPtrrict nf tlio United States;, .^OOSV ji. 304. 
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PitooT^AAf To KgrAFAzi-: Pnt^rA'rio.NAT, Opponrrxm’' 

In nil nttompt to equalize odiieatiorml oppoTtiinit.y nnion^ seliool 
districts*, a State foundation ]ii'o^i*aiu has lieen ado]')tO(l for tlio dis- 
tribution of State funds. This prop^ram considers a district's assessed 
\nii nation and its size in detenu in in 2 ^ tjie fniul allotinetu to eaf’b dis- 
trict. Weighting' of tlic fonnuln pro\*ide,^ consideration lor smalhn* 
distifets to try to achieve equality of opportunity. Bid> as tliis eom- 
inittee Icnows, tlie nnml^er of students a'S'aihible tor (alncation diner- 
mines the educational otferings 'vvithin fviudiugr limits. 

Tliere would bo little opportiniity for our rural students, and es- 
])ecinlly tlio.se students in remote rural areas, to liave an op])ortnnity 
to participate in broadened vocational education olToring:s. (_)r lo Inivc 
them p]‘o\*ided with sei'vices of trained school counselors, psyeholo- 
a'ists, or social workers. 

Eiiconragemeut is given rural and isolated scliools to determine co- 
operative progvam.s for improved vocational education otrerings ;md 
services to students. I'Towe\ er, isolat ion and reinoteiiess of ihc sinaller 
scliool districts does not provide for th.csc services bj" the use of liinitcd 
local funds. Goopeiative programs .ire largely deteianined by tliose 
school district.^ which liave financial moans and the size to provide 
these ^’orvices. With only a limited statr available, there is a rclmhance 
of larger scliools to expanu die services to the remote areas. 

The State of Idaho lias addressed itself to school tvansportarion, as 
a specific ]:»roblcm for remoteness in a rurril State. Ninety porccnit of 
the allowable transportation costs are paid by a State forinula, alter 
participation by the school district, with a one mill levy on its assessed 
valuation. Regulations of tlie State i5oard of Education recommend 
that no student be ou a school bus more tlian 45 ininutes. This recom- 
mendation can only be followed in those school di.stricts which do not 
have remote population areas within the district. Records indicate 
that one b*ns load of students, receiving high scliool education from 
a remote area of our Str'^ c, are on the school bus 1 hour and 20 minutes 
to travel a distance of 51 miles. 

School transportation costs in the State of Idaho are 5.41 percent 
of the total public scliool general fuiid cxponcliturc. This compares 
to a national average transportation cost annually of 4.3 percent. 

Idaho's assessed valuation for providing a tax base for the opera- 
tion of school districts is $5,619.94 for each pupil in average dady at- 
tendance. This compares to an assessed valuation in the Rocky Moun- 
tain region of $7,706.60, and a national median of assessed valuation 
of $10,207,00. t Tlie- State legislature niaks tm eifort to overcome tlie 
problem of assessment behind each child by appropriating 40.5 percent 
of the general fund receipts of school districts from tin State’s gen- 
eral fund. With a statewide^ averagi^ per pupil expenditure from the 
.jchools’ general fund of $512.39, $236.31 of: this amount comes fron. 
the State contribution. The $512.39 does not include the social security 
and retirement that is ])uid from the State directly to the local 
districts. 



Aj>1>'-ihUx 2. p. ^1517. 

t School January 11)70, p. So. 
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The national effort for public eclueatiou is M -vcent of the average 
per cjipita personal income. Fifteen pendent Idalio'S average per 
capitci. income is $448.50. Our effort exceeds the national median. 
Idaho’s total effort is 17.1 percent ^v]len compared to tlie per capita 
personal income. This is 2.1 percent above the nations, I average as 
reported b\’ School Management Magazine in 1970. 

Fi:nj:UAL I^i^ogkam Apmtxtstuatiox Fundi xo Dirirtcunr 

One of the problems experienced by the department of education of 
a I'lDAil State is the fimdinr of, for administration purposes, the Fed- 
eral programs wliich make luiuis available for activities at local school 
districts. When funds are distributed to a State on tlio basis of school 
age population, and a percentage of the funds received limit the funds 
avaihd)le foj’ administration, a rural State has problems. A good ex- 
ample of this would be the funds provided for adiilt basic education. 
Idalm receives $160,47r’h and 5 iierc'cnt of this amount is provided for 
administration. The administration total of $8,023.65 does not pro- 
vide for tl*i.e salary, travel, and otliei* envrent expenses of an individual 
and a part time secretary to administer tliis program. It is highly 
recommended that a minimum administrative amount be provided 
within Federal programs authorized for local school district partici- 
pation within a State. 

Recently the Idaho State Board of Education and the Department 
of Education has proposed to address themselves to the problems of 
remoteness and isolation, and the many problems that go with educa- 
tion in a rural Stat': by the following activities ; 

1. Further vonsolidation of cur 125 school districts to achieve 
g i*c a tr-.r efficiency of eduoatiomil uxpemhtm t^. 

2. ]?e(inonKoit of a })uulic schorl foundation program whh'h 
wmiild provide for a greater amount of inom'.y coming from Slate 
sources and less Uo]Kmdence on the local property lax. 

8. Planning and. evaluation activities for school districts to 
achieve accomplishment of objectives and to be accountable for 
educational achievement. 

4. Services to school districts by a team effort with emplunsis 
on specific educational needs. 

5., Kindergarten education to be entirel^^ paid by cate funds 
for all school ^.dstricls. « -r-. i 

6. Enviromneritoi education through a contribution of Federal 
forest fund receipts. 

Mr. Cliairman, in conclusion of my remarks, I would like to read 
into the record sonic brief obsei-vatidus on the problems facing rural 
education in Idalio Iry thi'oe of our educational leaders: 

josuiMJ I). :mc corrucr, TV/rx falls, lUiKsmKNT, 

l!)AllO JiOAKU OF !:mjCATION 

It bothers me tlint Uioro nre 1 i ' foIioo! cUst rict^ in Tflalio cnyeriTic: a lar?e 
aiKl reuioto area. lu oAlet' Ua- many ol’ these a.istricts to ucoojiUjIisU a <iu:iM(y 
jo)* ol education they innst either spend iiiore njoney or e‘aisol.M)uio tiieir e.-.-i.' 

ol: operation. ^ 

This is complicated br the desire of most commuiiiUes to keep their own 
school district, own board, and own snperintcmlent. But unless tnere are some 
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changes made and greatc-r funding inado available, there ’will continue to he 
poorer quality education in many rural districts. 

I firmly believe much progress can be made if we realistically apuroach the 
problem of consolidating school administrative units. In my own county — Twin 
Fails — for instance, vve have seven school districts, seven local hoards and seven 
superintendents. 

Consolidation of administrative units, not necessarily buildings, would salvage 
considerable funds now being spent in need’"*- duplication. I don’t think we 
would save money through consolidation, hut ^ould be able to offer a higher 
quality of education for more youngsters — paruoularly in higher caliber of in* 
structioii — by consolidating. 



state SEISTATOK JOHN BAKivEK, R'BUHT, CIIAIKMAX, SENATE EDtJC.VTlON 

COIMMITTEE 



Equal educational opportunity for all children in Idaho is a goal even indi- 
cated ill the Idaho Constitution of 1890. Nevertheless, moimtainous terrain, 
wTiiter weather, poor rural roads, and the distances to travel to attend school 
I> resent pioblenis. 

In Idaho, as in many States, there arc islands of wealthy taxi>aycM' proi)(u*ty 
and islands of low taxable property that support our schools. To these remote, 
rural areas wc address oursihves today. Educational television programing in 
1978, via satellite, will really assist ns if mountainous conditions do not prevent 



good reception. 

Through a new formula with more State and/or lederal tunding, w(‘ are 
attempting to single out the remote, but certainly necessary rural school clistiicts. 
to allow more per-pupil expenditure so w^e ' ' ’ 

oiiportunity for all. 



can truly give equal educational 



STATE KEPKESENTATIVE EKNEST AEEEN, R-NA3IPA- ClIAIPMAN, 1X0 USE 

edtjCatton committee 

I have been w^orking f o ■ many years on the problem of ofT^Ming a quality (-iU' 
cation in the outlyimr areas of Idaho. In spirt' of tin* State giving mort' money 
to rural school distri.-cs, it is still diaicnit In iinpleiuem qmj it y education juo- 
graiiis because of t he problems of reiiioteuess, transportation, ado<iuate facitilies, 
and proper administrative units. 

.\no1:lier problem is difficulty in finding good teachers willing to live in remote 
access areas where there is a lack of cnUural opportuiiitie.s, plus a hAver pay 
scale. The result is r uoorer quality eduemion wiieii w^e would like to see a quality 

education. , . . • 

AVe need to linve more coiisolidatiou of school administrative units, hut tins is 
not the entire answer. We will never overcome some of tlie problems causi'd by 
reiiif)tencss, but such things as nicjro lederal grants for Educational leleN ision 
.satellite programing, and projects of this kind would help iiiiiiieasarably. 

Mr. Cliiiirman, Lliere are some adclitional pages that arc appeiidixc.s 
to this I wtU not read. ^ i 

Senator SroxG. All of the-c appe* dixes tv.ill be adniitted to tlio 
record,* Dr. Luke. We veiy much appreciate your testimony. I havv, 

some questions to ask you. i • -r 1 i > 

Do you have any one-, ttvo-, or three-teacher schools in Idahn^ 

Dr. 'Luke. Yes, sii-. We have 19 ono-room ,scliools and some addi- 
tional twm- and three-teaclier schools. 

Senator Spono. What grades do those ^ ncompass ? 

Dr. Luke. Ldiese would he one through eight. We have some ^'Gry 
small high schools that are under 100 in size. These ai*e limited in tlie 
educational opportunities for tlr .se young people. 
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What Auk TbAUo‘s Vucatioxai. CfnAKS? 

Senator Srox^G. For wliat occupation in tlic future are yon trying 
to educate the rural youth of Idaho? Do you have any vocational goals 
for thorn, that might he dilTerent from other parts of tlie country? 

Dr. Lukk. It is difficult foi* me to answer tliat because it is very 
difficult to place myself cither in their shoes or .somebody else's slices. 
I think the previous witness also had some dealing with this. What is 
the need for rlioso- young people? The local district may see one need, 
society may .see it as another: and, yet, a largei- distrid or an area may 
see the need as still dilTorent. I sc*e it, ])ersomilly, that many of these 
local districts feel satisfied with their educational program. Tlioy are 
r\ot f)iTe.ring vocational programs by and huge. Their progiaims are 
geared primarily to the academic areas. Our accrediting progium that 
has been done by onr high school director of secondary education gives 
some information that might be helpful. 

We leave a range of otiei’ings in <he group 1 sdiools, which is tliat 
group of schools with under 50 students in their high school. They 
offer a range of only !25 to 1^0 units. I should say 23. We have oiu‘ school 
that has oul}^ 23 units. They are not full 3^ meeting the State rc<pnre- 
ments. This goes up to the largest schools, with a high ool of over 
2.000 voung peoiDlc, and they offer 123 units — which iiu iiules voca- 
tional educatiom 

So the smaller schools of under 100 and maiyv under the 200 range 
offer very little vocational opportunities for those 3miing peo|)le. Yet 
th.ose'poople. hy and large, located in tliose rural ai-oas ai*e involved in 
vocational type work. 

Senator Spo::g. J^ow, yon have mentioned schoo^ . liave a 1 imitod 
offering. Do yon have mau^* schools in Idaho th: not accre<lited? 

Dr, Lukk. We have some; yes. The difference ruiigcs in the small 
schools of under 100; we have about 6B% percent of those schools 
that arc not fully approved. In the other group of about 100 in hat 
area, 100 to 150, we have about 75 percent of these schools that are not 
meeting full accreditation. However, this drops as the schools get 
larger, "high schools get larger, to less than 23 percent of tlie schools 
not meeting approved pi grams. 

Senator Spoxo. Do you believe it is possible to provide a good educa- 
tion in a small rural school ? 

Dr. Lukk. Yes; I do. Again I would like to voice my opinion along 
the lines that Dr. Edington just mentioned. I would hate to see the 
smaller school lose the closeness, tlie intirnacA" tliat tlmy can gain in 
a smaller atmosjffiere, but at the same time I feel^ that these 3mung 
people have beeii deprived of opportunity’ of selection of courses out- 
side of the district academic area. I do believe that we can offer oppor- 
tunities for those young people, in the remote areas that we cannot Irns 
children from, bv utilizing self instructional programs. Bv, perhaps, 
bringing in some kind of buses with equipment. Perhaps electronic 
labs that are carried on wli(Hds to giving young people a G- or 0-week 
opportunitv in a lab that is bused to them — rather than the.v bused 
to the Irih.T see many kinds of opportunities of this kind tliat could 
be expanded and offered. 
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Senator Si'Oxg. On ]‘>age 5 of your statement you make one sugges- 
tion for changing Federal cdiication spending to assist rural areas. 
Do you believe Federal education programs, as currently drawn, oiler 
adequate assistance to rural areas? Or, are thoA’ primarily geared to 
nrban problems in your opinion ? 

FKimiiAn pROGRAAIS aIaIXI.V UUUAX DrSTRlC'JS 

Dr. IjXJKT.. 1 think some of tin l^yclcral ]n*ograms have he! [>ed a little 
bit in the rural area. Put primarily the\ are getired to iirban, larger 
districts. Most of them require a proposahtype operation rcipust. llic 
schools in laig r areas have the expertise, ihey have th^^ ]:>eT'Sounel 
for submitting well written j)roposals. These are the ones that, I be- 
lieve. obtain more of the funds than the rural. 

When we go to a niatching-type program, tlic rural scnools arc 
already short on money and have been reluctant to participate on a 
{rnitching basis — because of the limitation of funds for matching. 

I think we also have, as you iuentioiied before, Mr. Chairman, a feeling 
that vre are already all right, let’s not get mixed up with Federal funds, 
especially if they come direction 

Senator Sponu. In a number cf areas of our Nation we have groups 
of people who are interested in preserving a certain characteristic. Li 
Idalio you have a large Mormon community. Could you briefly describe 
the relationship between the Mormon community and the Idaho school 
g'^’gtGin ? 

■ Dr. Luke. I don't see really any difference between the Mormon 
community and the Idaho school system— especially southern Idaho 
and particularly southeastern Idaho is Mormon. They have gone 
tliimro-h much reorganization and consolidation of their _ school ]ust 
as the rest of the State. In fact, the largest high school m the State 
is Skyline High School, Idaho Falls, which is predominantly a Mor- 
mon coinmunit}'^. These people have been very willing to cooperate and 
upgrade schools, just as other school districts in the State. 

In some school districts, according to local wishes, they have adopted 
a seminary that is always located off the school premises, but adjacent 
to the school district or high school. There tlw local young ]5oo]ile are 
o-iven the opportunity, one period a da}', to be e.vcused to attend the 
seminary for religious instruction. These schools must, however, meet 
State requirements' the same as any other school. _ 

Senator Spoxg. I gather from your statement that despite consoli- 
dation effoits manv schools are so isolated — and have such limited 
— that piwis’ion of adequate services is impossilile to provide. 
Ha . c you a soluti< n to suggest for this situation ? 

PnoviDP IxcENTiTO Pat por Isolated Teachei; ; 

Dr. Luke. Yc . , sir. If we have more adequate funds wo could do 
some of the things I mentioned earlier — such as, provide the typo of 
busing of equipment or programs to tliose people, rnfher than attempt- 
inn to move the people out of the isolated area. IVe 'onld also jirovide 
more incentive for teachers that go into the isolated rroas. thus obtain- 
ing the bettor qualified teachers. 




Seniitoi‘ SroN'c;. you ixuilly tliinlc you oould do tliat '? 

Dr. Luke. Well, it is at least an ideal, sir. The ^Northwest Ke^ional 
Lab lias done some ' iwy fine things in the ]>ust few years by (f'velop- 
iny so!ne packaged materials for rural s liools. 

. -enator Sroxu. I meant on any type of perjuanent basis. I know it is 
a irreat probkun in iny own State- to n'ot qiialillcd teachers to go to the 
mom I'ejxiote areas. 

In two of tt,e statements that you read from the inomhe.rs of the 
Idaho Legish tnre, refei-enco was made to educational television. How 
much of an answer do yon think this will provdde in improving the 
curriculum? 

Dr. Ijuke. If I mnlorstand you cori’octly, I tliink I hoar you aslcing 
how imicli will t^'kud.sion actually help tlicne rural pp^ple. 

Sonafor Spoxo. Yes. The implications of State Senator Barker’s 
statement, and the otlier that yon read to me, wei-e that once this serv- 
ice l)ecornes available this will provide part of the remedy. Do you 
have, educational television in these areas now, or is tJiis something 
forthcoming? 

Dr. LuKn. We do not have educational television except in two 
areas; Moscow and Pocatello, Idaho, which is carried tlirougli the 
University of Idaho and Idaho State University, respectively. These 
do not reach all of the regions, even in those particular areas of the 
State, because of the mountainous terrain. 

Senator Sfoxg. Has it been x'e aching rural areas ? 

Dr. Luke. Some of the near rural area ; yes. 

Senator Spoxg. Are you in a position to evaluate that? 

Dr. Lukk. Not at this ]')oint, sir. With the advent of the. casettes — 
providing opportunity for schools to utilize educational television 
at the times that are most beneficial to them — I, personally, see a 
greater advantage for educational television than I do, at this time, 
wlien we lack equipment — video equipment — for taping the programs. 

Senator Spoxo. Dr. Luke, I tliank you very much for your testi- 
mony and yonr api^earance liere this morning. 

Dr. Luke. Thank you. 

Senator Spoxo. We are ^^ery f)lcased that the Senator from West 
Virginia, Senator Randolph, is' also here this morning. 

liast, we have a group of witnesses from West Virginia. I will ask 
them to come forw.ard; we will now hear from Mr. Drosick, Mrs. 
Powell, and Mrs. Justice of McDowell County, W. Va. 

I will ask Mr. Drosick, Mrs. Powell, and Mrs. Justice to come for- 
ward if ^hey will. Is Mr. ]\Lartin with you this morning? 

Mr. Drosick. No, sir. 

‘uator Spoxo. We are very pleased to have you witn the coni- 

nU'o this morning, and we are also pleased that a member of this 
Select Committee. Senator Randolph from "West Vii’ginia, us also v ith 
us for the hearing this morning. 

Senator Ranclolidi, would you like to say a few words? 

STATEMEIJT OP SERATOR RANDOLPH 

Senator Raxdolpii. Thank you. Chairman Spong. I have returned 
to Washington from West Virginia that I may be with these persons 
from our State. They are testifying today — during these hearin js 
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'-'‘'natov Snoiuj. lin'.'C- taken SiU'Oial intare.-'t in lioidinsi 
Thar \vc> inav fonus tliV- at'tention who.i'e it needs to 1)0 foenwd, :vt least 
in trrcafc deirree in our select coininjttcu;, on tlie i,'rol>len.ri ol eo|u;d edu- 
catTonal ojrportunities for those cliildrc’i wlio I’ve ir. tlje I'liral sections 

of the United States. ^ , , , 

West Virginia, as we all know, is a rural State, perha.ns second only 

to Vermont as a rural State. _ , , ^ i (.n„ 

I do feel. Chairman Spoiijr, it will be very helpful to have the test - 
monv of hlrs. Powell, JSIrs. Justice, and Superintendent Drosick— all 
citizens of McDowell County, W. Va. hfcDowell is one oi oiir most 
mountainous counties in the State — a State of mountains. 

I do make this iiassing comment, hir. Chairman, hen we discussed 
in onr cornmitiec hearings tlie problcm.s of, let s say, need for cqiia 
educatienal opimrtnnities from the standpoiiit of other situations, tlic 
cities heino' invoiicd. we have had our committee rooms crowded witn 
persons who were there to listrm to the witnesses. W have, of course, 
a situation toda^ that is just the revor.se. Thus we might wonder, are 
people interested onlv in the problems of equal educational oppor- 
tunities in tlic metropolitan areas of our country? Do tlicy^ realize 
that the iiroblems are very acute — they haven't really unaerstood 
what we have in the way of real problems — in a Sta. e like \-, est 

Vii-.fTinia and other States? . 

We do know that in West Virginia, Mr. Cluurinaii, there a,re many 
of onr children— literally thousands of them— who live in isolated rural 
sections of our State. It is very, very difficult for them to have the 
necessary transportation to go from their homes to the schools. VVe do 
have these unique problems of education in rural areas. L am appiecia- 
tive that ive have Mrs. Powell and Mrs. Justice. 1 hey come from a 
committee, formed at the local fevel, that has been trAn^ig to come o 
grips with these problems. Now we arc going to hnve a feeling ot 
understanding and appreciatiou of what you say. I want 7v"ou o lee 
no hesitancy coming, as yon do, from McDowell ’ vvi'~V '^-on 

vour inner feeliiig.s about the probleins von have there. 
have to say, I want you to say. I think tins committee will want .o 

hear it. 

Rtjrap Arka.s Ni-mn IvuvixALizATior^ 

It is for that reason, Senator Spong, that T came here today to he 
wdth von. I think it is important *^hat v/e nave a renaissance within the 
rural' sections of the United State.s. ThD n ,v snh]ect for another dis- 
ciw'slon, but I think we need to give atteinion— which we h<.ve not yet 
crlven— to strengthening the rural areas of oi. . country from die stand- 
point of the educational programs; and, also, the opportunities toi 

”*^Thougir critical this morning, perhaps I would say that 

I doubt that we have given enough attention— pcimaps ‘ 

mittee or Congress-to these matters that are ^ 
like West Virginia. In fact, in many, many rursl States. I doubt tnar 
the professional educator has given his attention to ^ 

the rural section, as he might have done. I do reauzc ti < ‘ » 

and ’noro urban populations lend themselves more 
pressures that calf for study. I’m sure, Senator Spong, that you and 

.) y 
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Senator Moudale. the diairman. do not want out Sdert Coininitfeo 
to fail to give the same attention, vciy careful attention^liopcfiilly. 
recommendations that wo can reduce from the testimony given to iis by 
persons like these today — in an elTort to more fully understand and 
tjO grips with the mattei’S that conceim the fathers and mothois, 
the members of th^board of education, the superintendent of schools 
in a conntY like McDowell, 

I have nothing more to sny at this time ; except, to express my per- 
soiicil a,ppr 0 cicitioii for your coniing unci our closir© to counsel tv it^i 
vou very carefully— we hope helpfully— in the matters concerning 
the area‘of West Virginia in which those witnesses live, and rear their 
families, and hope to have their children educated from a quality 
standpoint. 

Thank you, Mr, Chairman. -r, j i i 

Senator Spong, Thank ymu very much, Senator Randolph. 

Now I understand, Mrs, Justice, that you will testify first, and then 
either of the other two witnessas can follow with anjThing that they 
have to contribute. Then we will hare quescions after the three of you 
have finished. 

STATEMEHT OE MES, BETTY JUSTICE, McDOWELL COUNTY, W. YA. 

Mrs. Justice. My name is Betty Justice, and I am a member of the 
Sandy River District Committee for Better Education. l am also here 
on behalf of our chairman, Franklin Churchy he was luiable to attend 
this hearing because of personal business. T have a statement also for 
myself, but I would like to read Mr. Church’s statement first. 

Senator Randoltb:. May I interrupt, Mrs. Justice, to ask you 
the committee was formed ; how many members there are l Did you do 
it within your own local community feeling the need was it stimulated 
by others ; or, did you feel the need to bring a committee, such as this, 
into being? 

Mrs. JuaiacE. Well, I will try to answer. As you know, we ha-ve a lot 
of problems in McDowell County, eBpecially in our community. We 
organized first, with, maybe, parents that were getting aggravated with 
tilings that were happening and couldn’t do anything about it — -at 
lesist that’s what they tliought. So we all got to talking; then we began 
to have meetings nl; the center — the Bradshaw _ Center— and there 
was, I guess, about 20 parents really interested in the education of 
their oliildren. This is how this committee came about. Of course, some 
of the parents have dropped out, but still there is, I gue^, about 20 or 
30 in our community. Of coutsb, there are other communitl^ that have 
the same tvno of committee. 

Senator Bakdolph. There are perhaps 20 families involved actively 
now in your conunittee? 

Fii.-iR op Reprisal Chokes Many 

Mrs. Justice, Yes; there are so many that are really interested in 
this and want to do something, but they are afraid to. Where we live 
the biggest majority of the people are on welfare, and they are soared 
to speak out because they are afraid that their check could he cut out. 

5 # 
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T moan I Imve worked at the welfare department, and I tried to 
expS tlSI people that this is all 
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‘’"‘-l rk rS tltrTa^^o manj people tl* 

nJv L e^totSorbirt soared. I would say tlWs 20 to 30 

poVple, I mean parente, that are really behind this committee. 

Senator Randolph- riiaiik yoHi 

|^!?j|iS I t^JSa statement by ^rch, 

ohaimian of our committee for better education, in Jolo, W. Va. 

PBEPAPHD STa-^TEMENT OF ERANICUN CHURCH 

ruAlBM .N, SANDV RlVEB DlSTIlIOT COMMITTEE FOB BETTER BDUOATIO^^ JOLO, W 

Mr. Caalman aaO eommltte. “J 

S «a Ker.,1 leje.r 

the McDowell County S^^bool system wivs^ 

moi^are not being spent as reauirea 

iillance with the National School Luneli Acn ^ 

out a school lunch P'^osram at nU wl ‘ .r^,, mneh. I am eneloslug a 

S ir.dofo“n«<>oi, I p»»0««ur mi.i. .I.P 

so'^called bag liinah is nothing more pan a & 

FiS 

Dt. Carr dated SeptembM 17, 1070 relating to tt 

While our still mfsuse of finds, discrlmina- 

?hflafd™?he is still operating under the leadership of Mr. 

^'ifmany of our children are without a lun^h^pro^^ 

vision, and the equal here tlso the need for more special edu- 

?“n Sua?Kv“l>i6tMct, sw^sli 1= «» Brndsbaw a«a MleMa 

'' TSfo»“'.m tbl. Wb «e MOP« .eed « if “ 

MeDowell County School |ysto to the officials of HEW and 

discrimination or misuse of funds, .j. j_ important that your Com- 

D8DA and request an mvestigation herc^^ P^^ demand a complete 

mittee come to McDowell applleatlons^ and financial statements 

Slw‘L?r,“ Wblic ubtll Dp.mbbr: TbU Is only ono yloUtlon. 

We know there are many others, so please kelp us • ^ j ^ gtay here 

I am very sorry that I am not prese^^^ ,^nd 

tion submitu^ h- jvjstice this is a statement that you are riding 

in bSialf of Franklin Church, who is the chairman of the San y 
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Biver District CommittGe for Better Education, Now along with that 
siatcinenv there are .^oine IctterH that ai'e iiu^niionccl in tne stnleincnf, 
ThevB is a menu for Jolo Grade School that retoi^nce is made to, 
and then there is a copy of last year's statement of the school systeiii^ 
Are all of those bevag' submitted today 1 Do you have that material 
with you: , 

Mrs JusTic'K. Yes • it hns alroudy been subrnitteci. , -t * 

Senator Sro-su;. All right, we will receive those as attachments' to 
tlic statemciif that you have read in behalf of Mr. Church. 

.Senatoi' Sroxo. ts^ow do you ha\'o a statement of your own . 

Mrs. J csTtCK. Yes, sir; Ido. . 

Senator Srox-u. lYoiild you proceed with that t 

PEIPAEED STATEMENT OE MRS. BETTY JUSTICE 

Mrs, Ju.sTiCF.. YYs, sir, , . . 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. I am m your presence 
this dav because I am deeply concerned about school conditions in 
McDovvoll Coiintv. I am a rnember of the Sandy River District Com- 
mittee for Bettor Education and was present at each meeting with tlie 
board, as well as being in contact with State school offlnials, including 
Dr. Itoger Elser, State director of special education. 

Cinnn Df.xiici) Spkcial EDtJCATiON Cuass 

My "reatest disappointment is ’sjdth special Gducation in McDowell 
Coimtv. I have an 8-yoar-old daughter that needs to be in , a special 
education class. Ilowever, she was repeatedly been denied that i;igbt:: 
I sent her to the State of Georgia wliero she was allowed to attend 
.special oducation classes for 5 months. I brought her hoiriB thinking 
that surely she would be enrolled in school here. However, she has been 
denied that privilege once again, and Dm tired of hearing the scliooi 
olTLcial say : “No. Mrs. Justice.” 

I'm sorry, gentlemen. Something must be done. 

Senator 'Randolpii. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire? 

Senator Spong, Yes. _ » o m 

Senator Ranoolph. Mrs. Justice, you speak of your S-year-old 
damrliter. Does she have a physical, or some type of handicap, you are 

spe&ngof that needs special educational assistance ? _ , ^ 

Mrs. Justice. Yes. Well, this, I would like to tell it in detail, if 

I may* 

SenatorRAxmonPH, Yes; we would like for you to. , 

Mrs. Justice. Well, June Allison, she was taken to the crippled 
children’s doctor, Dr. Sch'wartz. Without any type of X-rays, electi o- 
eucephiogram, or anything, he said she Imd brain damage. Row, at 
this "time, June Allison was 8 years old. The only physical defect I 

co'uld see was a slight limp. ^ , ,, , 

She was tested by Dr. David Wayne, and I was requested to bring 

her back at the age of 8. j, - i —‘ii „„„ 

My daugliter entered Pleadstart at the age of 5, and without any 

problems. She got along with the children well. With this I was think- 
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ing, you loiow, maybe she can go to school. S 05 when she got 6, 1 tried 
to get her in sclmoL 

Now Mrs. Howell^ who is over special education in iNrcDowell 
County—when I was working at the welfare dGiiartment— she called 
me one day and told me that June Allison could go to special education 
classes there^ as long as I would provide transportatioin But, before 
this, I had gone to talk with Mr. Martin, who was then superintGndent 
of the school, and I asked him permission to let my daughter be en^ 
rolled in summer school. The summer school would prepare tlie cliil- 
dren to go into regular school that fall. I told Mrs. Ilowell of this, and 
then she said: ^^Well, no, Mrs. Justice, your daughter can't go to 
school.” But she had gone to summer school for a week, with no prob- 
lems. I told the teacher if there was any problems to call ; that ^woiild 
come aiid get June Allison. But there was no call until Mrs. PTowell 
told the principal of the summer school; and, they brought June 
Allison home the following Monday. 

You Imow, this, of course, was really upsetting. So I tiled again ; 
I mean like all of last year T tried. They would say put her in clay 
care. Well, she went to day care for 2 weeks—as long as I provided 
transportation. June Allison just eoiilcl not adjust to these chiidren 
in day care because they were foreign — some of them— and she couldn't 
talk with them. These children, it was hard for me to even just be with 
them. It was just too much. And my daughter was getting real nervous 
and upset ; so I took her out of day care. 

Then Mr. Martin suggested that June Allison be tested by the 
psychiatrist for the board of education— his name is Dr. McCoid, 
At this time I was in the hospital. I wasn’t with my daughter when 
she was tested. My sister-in-law went with her and also my mother- 
in Jaw. Dr. McCoid stated that June Allison had the rtiind of a 
2 -year-old ; and, they wouldn’t promise any further than a 6 -year-old 
at the age of 26. 

Now this really took me off. I mean, I am with my daughter— of 
course, I am a mother talking now— I know what she can do and what 
she can’t do ; and, I Imow she has more ability than a 2-year-old. 

Now She Doesn’t ^^Qhaltpt” 

So they said, ^Sve can have homeboiind teachers come to your home.^ 
This was also at one of the board meetings. I asked Mi\ Martin, and 
he said if I could find a homebound teaser they would pay. But, I 
didn’t kn ow where to go to start. The only thing I could do was talk 
with teachers, that I knew, and see if they could suggest someone. 
Finally I talked with one teacher, she had been a homebound teacher. 
So one day Mrs. Ilowell called me at the office and I asked her, I said, 
Howell, I think I have found a homebound teacher for my little 
girl.” She said: ”Well, Mrs, Justice, your daughter is not quaJ.ified 
for homebound teachers; your daughter can go to day care.” Every 
time I asked for something, it still came back to day care. 

Day care would be fine, but I don’t want my little girl in day care. 
They had a special education class at Eaysa]— the bus passes b;'^ my 
house— and vet they will not let her go. I mean, you know, if they 
would afc least try, then if it doesn’t work out I would say, ''well, 
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nrivbe tliev fire rigkt.” But they haven't proven to me that they arc. 
Tliev arc tcllinn- ,tTb a lot of thing.?— like vour daughter has the nnna 

of a'2-voar-old— and! just will not accept this. 

So this year I started my little girl back JP Headstart again, so she 
could be with normal children. She is OK ; I mean, she had gpne 
throimh this thing 1 year and she knew it. She was bored with domg 
the same thing over; and, she was just a little bit bigger than the othei 
children that was there. 

!MOTTTER/CrflLD SEPARATE FOR EdUGATIOX 

tVliGn my brother came in on leave— ho is^in the service-he won- 
dered whv, with all the schools in West Virgmia ana |ch°ols ^ 
McDowell County, th.at my little girl wasn t m school. So, I told Jnm 
Bie story. Them he took my little girl to Georgia; he said he know 
Lmetlii-ng could be done there. Wedl, I had to adopt my 
iust so slic could go to school. They took her there My biothm 
was in Vietnam at that time, but my daughter was with my sister- 

^*^Thev took her to the doctor. The doctor said, mostly, it was lack of 
education, wliat was wrong with my daughteiv They think she is not 
retarded as bad as the doctor said, that she is emotional. And so I 
thought, well, I will leave her down there ; but, I conldn t do that— so I 

^ Thm I t£d With Mr. Drosick, and he said, “Just as soon as we get 
the report from Georgia wo will sec what we can do about putting 
.Tune Allison in school.” And, I talked with Mrs. Howell, and the 

"^MySfiiter has a right to go to .school. I have two other children 
that‘go to school, and every morning June Allison gets up, she n 
ready to go to school, and I have to say huh-uh, not today. It s ]ust 

^^^It irnot only my child ; there are seYerakohildren that I, personally^ 
think are being deprived of an education. And what is life without an 
education? Where can she go, what can she do, when s^ gets older. 
Kow is when she needs it. Wait 2 or 8 more years, what theii, same old 
thino-. And these schools are right in McDowell County, they are 7 

miles from my house. Can’t they at least let her try . 

You knowj this is aggravatirg. I have done everything, it is not 

working. It’s not fair, It'S wrong.. 4 . 4 ! 

Senator Handolph. Mrs. Justice, you have read a statement 
Mr Ohureh in which lie says there is misuse of funds; and, in Tvhicb 
he says there’s discrimination being praoticed. Do you agree with 

^^Mrs. JusncE. Weil, I will not answer for Mr. Church. I think he 
should answer these questions. The way I feel cubout Mr. Marto af the 
present time I don’t think I could give an honest— just sort of say 

soiiiethinff real bad. x „ 

Senator Eandolph. But, yoii are here as a witn^s to say that you 
beliey^= — in reference to the matter of your child- — that there is a prO" 
gram that you think eoiild be helpful to her; which is not being given 
the opportunity to work in her case ; is that right? 
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Ml'S. Justice. That’s right. nctiva member of the committee. 

propel— ^Bplmps wrong-ia that correct? 

the children in McDowell County? 

CLAiara Ijifisoper Coxdittoa"s non CinnnuEX 

T There’s so mnny things that I don’t undewtand. 

Mrs. Justice. Yes. ® ^ .“but, there’s so many things 

I am a little emotional I mean like, for instairce, my 

tlmt goes on that yon , to school at Filbert, where my children 

sister has a little girh She iv ® if ° ghe couldn’t talk plain 

are going now, •*"« saying. So thi; one 

and the teachers couldn t unU6r^,an _ racket in school— put her 

Ini’rMolfolthl olt id to *0 -at and taped her 

-C «oM S7.rw"ri^ tS? S 

Sa jiiy 

Sd ^ "’it.ginS£ir oteka wouM . ^ 

larleShr hfar front yon now. 

STATEMEBT OE MES. BIEME POWELL, COOB EEABOH, W. VA. 
Mrs. PowELi. My name is Mrs. Birdie Powelh J 

he“ Sy fVrX'feneflt of tie oh.ldren ont on Coon 

always been in same condition s improvement in it. 

was burned down Septemter - x> , „„b jjountain ever gi adu- 

Therehas never been a child itfThey 

ated. They are ]iist oP.e^f “S go to school, 

iust go home. There ain’t nowhere f tor tnem to ^ year^he asked 
’ ijoW GodI;rey-he ‘««gj't “ot 

the parents it they wanted ® about four of us want over, and we 
school, and some o± us did. I think I told him I 

conldi’t wash it. )”tt made a reri^^^ ris just asking 

though.t there could be fonld be something done for the 

him— like I was with you if ^ fowcther— the parents stuck together 
chUdrnn. He satd M =not^^^ get togete^ ™.?iung done. ^ 

S troa“S\o see H we conM 
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get some gravel put on our school ground^ and get some water up 
there. Our children didn’t even have water. They had to cari'y it in 
jugs, go down in the hollers to get itj and caiu'y it up. 

CpON' Brancji pEOPun Den led Entrv 

So wc went up to the board of education that night for the meeting- 
prank Cluirch/s group went and also the group from Coon Branch 
Slountain. Wlien Prank went through the door, Mr, P. Iv. Martin 
said “the Coon Branch people is not allowed in here, they have to stay 
out.” It was i^ublished in the paper that it -was a public meeting— that 
everybody was invited. Then Prank Church asked him *Svhy?” Pie 
said, there wasn’t enough chairs. So Mr. Cliurch told him that the 
men could stand and the w'oinen could sit— so he went ahead and let 
us in. But, like, he didn’t \vant to talk to us, the board members didn’t, 
and w'e wais about half afraid to go in there, that we wasn’t welcome. 

So we aslced him if he could close the school; or, if he could do 
sojnething to liolj) us gat the road out to Coon Branch Mountain so we 
could get the bus out. Pie said, there %vasiiP enough money in progress 
at tlie time being. 

Next W'B took our problems to Governor Moore. I went into Governor 
Moore’s maiisioii last October — I thmk it was about the 18th of 
October— talked to him about the problems and told him wdiat we 
went through. 

You see, they graveled the road up by Beartown, and out on Coon 
Branch Mountain they vras to put a bus out there but it was real 
dangerous for the oliildreii to ride the bus. The bus driver would let 
tlie kids off, and they would walk a piece, and he would put them back 
on. Then he would slide and tell tliein to jump up and down in the 
back. That’s Tvhat kind of road we’ve got. Some of the parents are not 
sending their cliildren on the bus, today, because it is so dangerous. 
They are hauling them off, and hauling them back on the mountain. 
The road is real narrow for the bus, even for two peojDle to pass in 
cars. 

Staff Member Can Verify Road Conditions 

Right over there is Donn MitclielL Pie has been out my way, and he 
Imows that it is real narrow, and it is real muddy. He knows what 
the condition is. 

So we didn’t want the bus to go out by Beartown because that’s 14 
miles out of our children’s way. It would be real simple to fix the 
road up in Coon Branch, just be about a half hour’s drive for the 
children, on and off. 

We went to talk to Governor Moore about it, and he said ^^If you 
want the road to go down Coon Branch, that’s the way we will do it.” 
And he said he would see how soon he could get into it, maybe by this 
fall term of school. Well, we really looked forward to that. We waited 
and waited, and he had some men come out and they surveyed the road 
last fall, but thai^s all he did. 

We went back up last month^ — I don’t know just what day it was — ^ 
to Governor Moore, and talked to him. Pie said he would promise us, 
definitely, that he would try all in his power to get the road out there 
by this term of school. So far he hasn’t done anything, although the 
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schoolbns lias gono out and down tho other way to school— but it is 
dangerous still yet* The children complain of headache, and they ciy 
and vomit when they ride the bus, and they can't half tend to their 
classes, 

I have a boy that is 17, and ho went to laeger last year* This year 
he won't go to laeger bee a use he said if he had started to laeger then 
Jie would have weiit. on. But, since he Jiad to stait in laeger in the ninth 
grade — they were ditferent in laeger than what they were out on 
Coon Braneh Mountain— he avouUI rathor not go down there, because 
lie coiildn^t keep up with them* He just had to quit. He said it was 
just too much for him. 

Senator Spokg. Well, now you said a school burned dowm in the 
Coon Branch area. Did I understand you to say that ? 

Mrs. PowELfU. YgSj sir. 

Senator Sroxc. ITow^ many schools are in the Coon Branch area? 

To PnoviDE Water. Paiient^ Boycott Sci-roon 

Mrs. Powell. There were two schools out on Coon Branch Slouin 
tain. One was called High Nob and one Grapevine, See, %ve boycotted 
the school when they wouldn’t do anything about lixing the pi ay- 
grounds, or putting the vvatci* out there, or anythhig. We Ijoycotted it 
because we needed %vater for the childi'cn. We invited Mr. Martin, and 
the board members, and the State roads oflicials, to come out to the 
church meeting. We had a meeting in the church. Mr. Mai tin and 
majbe one of the board members came out, but the State roads officials 
didn^t. So they didn’t do anything there. 

We decided, then, that we would boycott the school. And we invited 
him out, to let us vote on it to see how many wanted it closed, and 
how maiiy wanted it open. But tlie schoolliouse burned the night he 
was suiDposed to come out. We didn’t know what burned the school. 
The clmrcli house also burned. We set our own school uij in tlie clinrch 
house and taught school there for maybe a month or so. When it 
burned we brought our tents, and we had two real nice teachers. They 
are really educated teacliei‘S, I believe they are as good as any we 
have ever had. 

Senator Spqxg. Is the school that bimiecl the one that you attended ? 

Mrs. Powell. Yes, sir; I did. 

Senator Spoxg. I understood you to say you have lived there all 
your life. This is the same school that you attended ? 

Mrs. Powell. Yes, sir. 

Senator Spokg. You mentioned the conditions, iiisofar as the road 
and the lack of water are eoncemed, but could you describe the schools 
themselves— the one joii attended, and the other school. How large are 
they, what facilities do they have, and how many students have been 
attending these schools 1 

Descrihes BqhQoiJb “Factiuties” 

Mrs. Powell, Well, it’s a one-room school that was out at Graipevine, 
and there was about 28 students attended that school at all times— 
sometimes 31. It woidd go up and tlien come back you Imow, We had 
outside toilets, and we had coal stoves, and had wasps, and no water 
at all. 
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Senator Sroxo. I seB. ■, ^ i n 

Mrs Po%vELL Children just couldn’t attend their classes haixlly. And 
the plavcronnd was real steep. Sometimes when the teacher would 
come down he would fall, or maybe a women Sometimes them was 
women teachers and sometimes men teaohei-s. The children would be 
mud up to their knees when they got up to school I was the janitoi 
there last— I believe it was last year or year before last — and the little 
children would come in crying, when they carried water, and I would 

blow oil tli'jii* liQ/iids. T , n -i 

Senator Spong. I iindBretood you to say that your son attenclea 

school ill the town for a short while. 

Mrs. Powell. Yes, sir ; he did. Last year. j. re 

Senator Spokg. And his feeling were that there was a vast diilerence 
in the ourricuhtm in the two schools; and that he could not keep np 
in tlie school in town. 

Mrs. Po%FELL. Yes, sir. _ , , . 

Senator Spong. Do you agree with him, or are you in a position 

to evaluate what he told you ? 

Mrs. Powell. Yes, sir ; I am, ^ t- ^ 

Senator Spong What is the distance between Coon Branch Mountain 
andthetownof laegerl Is that how you pronounce it ? ^ 

Mrs PoivELu. Yes. air. The way the bus goes out, it is 14 miles out 
of the way. It has to go up the ridge by Beartown and down 
road intolaeoer: when it could com© up Coon Branch — I don t really 

tnew about’s or 6 miles, and it would be real closer. Tliats i^iere 

we^do all our business, that lives out on this end of the ridge on Coon 
Branch Mountain. The bus makes a complete circle to come around and 
get the children, then right back where they come out. They come out 
almost at the schoolhouse beyond the highway. 

n Miles to Be'tter Education 

Senator Spong. In effect, what you are telling us is that there is a 
gre,at differenoe in two schools that are really no more than 6 miles 

apart — as the crow flies, not as the schoolbus goes? -n „i, ii- 

Mr® PowEnn If the schoolbus would come down Coon Brancli it 
would' get all the children. Some of the children now are walking from 
Hi"h Nob— where the High Nob School was— up the mountain to catch 
the"" bus down the other way. If it would come down the mountain 
they all could got on it — they wouldn’t have to walk, home of the 

Senator Randolph. Mrs. Powell, how many children would you 
say are involved in coming to the bus the way it operates at the present 
tinie ^ 

“Sins. Powell. Well, I just guess— I believe there are ^out 64. 

Senator Randolph. Fifty-fbur would come from the Coon Branch 
Plollow, and the High Nob School, Walnut Tree areas, is that right . 
Mrs. Powell, Yes, sir ; I think 
Senator Randolph, Fifty-some oliildren . 

Mrs. Powell, I thinlc so. I think it is 66, ^ u xi 

Senator Randolph. What is the reason 
bus monies up to the Collins Ridge area and then backtracks down the 
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mountalii instead of making the circle — as you have indicated, would 
be helpful? What is the reason? Is it that they say the road is not 
adequate from the area of the old Gi’apevine School or Collins Kidge? 
Is the road not adequate through Walnut Tree and High Nob and in 

Coon Branch V&lloy to take care of the bus? , i u 

Sirs. PownTiij. "^^ell, it is a little steeper than it would be down by 
Beartown for the bus. That^s the reason why it is going out and ctown 
by Beartown right now; it^s because the road is so steep up Coon 

Branch. ii. 

Senator Randolph. Is this the matter you went to discuss with tne 

Governor ? 

Mrs. Powell. That’s right. , , • 4 .- 

Senator Randolph. The matter of the improvement of this section 
of the road ; so, that the bus could make this circle from the Beartown 
Hollow around into Coon Branch Plollow ? , . j 

IMrs. Powelij. Well 5 it could coms down Coon Branch if th© road 
was fixed and come out right where my children gets on— or where 
John D©]p lives really. He could make his turn and come back out 
of Coon Branoh. All of the ehildr^ are just a small ways from where 



Senator Randolph. What you are asking, Mrs, Powell, is that the 
road be improved. It looks to me like the entire road needs to be im- 
proved, even the road that now is being used by the sohoolbiis. 

Ml'S. Powell, Yes, sir, .i ^ ri 

Senator Randolph, You are talking about from the mouth of uoon 
Branch, the road to run by High Rob School, Walnut Tree, ColliM 
Ridge, old Grapevine, Powell Road, and back down into the mouth 

of Beartown ? , ^ -n .. n 

Mrs. PmvELL. It wouldn’t have to go up and dowm Beartown really. 
That is the way it is going. We just want it to come down by Jo^ 
Delp; and turn and come back out. There’s no children from John 
Delp on. John Delp is the last that children get on every morning. 



Improve Road poi? Edtjcational Opportunitt 

Senator Randolph. You are then saying— and I am sorry to belabor 
this point, but we want to know that we can discuss this with the State 
highway officials— you are asking, then, that the road be improved. 
That tke bus operate from the mouth of Coon Branoh up to the area 
about Collins Ridge and then go back again; is that correct? 

^Powelij. T^©3‘ si]f« 

Senator Randolph, That it not be a complete trip f rom moutti of 
Coon Branch over to Beartown 5 and Beartown back to mouth of Coon 

Branch ? a 

Mrs. Powell. If the bus runs up and down by Beartown—about 14 
2 xiiles~it has to pass^ and sometimes it will put that bus right over 
in the ditch. I know the coal trucks run on the road. There are lote 
of coal trucks that travel Beartown, and we have only the one man that 
rims tlic mine out our way. He says lie will cross the road and go down 
the hollow ‘ he won't run over the road if Governor Moore will see 
tiiat it is fixed. 
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Dm CoiTx rv T^o sIiH IiItqtjkbt l3rpR0VT.:^n’^N ! . 

reouLted the State Ingkwa.Y commission to improve tins road, and 

mn-'^^oup^ Coon Brandi Mountain went 
Mfb. Fot v\ nem to the State road com- 

;!li*sbn“ 'for ;,a »nci a.ak fo i„wa tl» ■■■»« 

iins’ name to it. He didn’t sign his. So the State road man came on 

Ilm-bh^w^L^^hclS^ 

‘“Srnnfo!- “ a board mombor ; is that correat ! 

cation, as yon nndersband it, has never contacted the lii^hway 

commission? , 

IMrs PowELTo. As far aa I know, he hasn t. • . i 

stnAtor Randooph. W© can devc Mp that later with the siiperm md= 
©lit, but we wanted to have your thmlimg on it. 

“Condition Siio-crLn Not Continue” 

Well, even before Mr. Drosick testifies, Mr. Chairman it doesn’t 
take very long— if they study even a rough drawing— to toiow, that 
with the conditions Mi’s. Powell has indicated, that this soit of con,c_ 
tion should not be allowed to contimie. 

Senator Spono. Well, I certainly agree with you. 

Senator R.akdoi.fh[, That's all I want to say now. 

Senator Spong. Tliaiik yon. _ . , « .i _ i 

i am concerned, Mrs. Rowell, beyond the logi-stios of these roads, 
which are a little diffloult for me W foRow. If a school in a to^i^so 
near has such a bstter educational oflenng, do the parents out on the 
mountain want their school rather than having their children attend 

the school down in the town? j i„ 

Mrs. PowEDi,. Well, I would rather my children attend sohool m 
laesev: if, like when they started, they could have started tlicie and 

“senator Spono. I understand that, But, if you were able to start 
them off ill laeger, how inconvenient is that? l am getting into a vci'y 
very broad subject herej but it just seems to me that the onering 
upon your son^s feeling— is so difflerent in two localities^ within the 
same school division, so close to each other that I wondered if the looa_ 
feeling on the mountain was such that they prefer th^r own school. 
Mrs. Powell. No; they would rather have them in laeger. 

Senator Spohg, They would rather have them ? 

3 ^Irs, Powell. Yes, sir ; rather have them m laeger. 
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Senate "Randolpii. Now, yon are talking of the elementary school 
at laeger. Of conrse, wo Jiavs the high school. But you indicated thiit 
the pnpUsj alter having gone to school at one or more points that you 
have discussed, apparently do not go from the elementary school into 
the iiigh school at any place ; is that correct ? 

Mrs, PowELU, No, sir; they have never went. Some of the children 
lias tried to walk off — like if the parents wants them to get nn edu- 
cation and the chikli‘cn wants to have an education— because there's 
nothing else there for them in West Virginia, They will try to walk off, 
and they will walk maybe a week or so. It is so hard through the snow 
and ice from the walk, when winter sets in, they just have to quit. They 
have to leave about maybe 0 or 7 o^clock and get in way after dark. I 
have picked some of them up myself and brought them uxJ after dark- 
little bitty fellers, had to walk right up Coon Branch. 

Seiiaior Randolph. Then, Mr. Oh airman, as I understand wliat Mrs^ 
Powell is saying, is even though she would rather have the children— 
and others |Derhaps think as she does — go to lacger to the elementary 
school, that thcro is no way the children can get to that school. Is that 
what yon are saying? 



Slr.s, PmvKLL, They can now. See, they iiut the bus oiit on Coon 
Branch Sloimtain. They can get down tliere now. They can start in 
(lint. All the children can, by going out and down by Bear town. But 
the bus is going 14 miles out of the way. That’s why our iDroblem is 
not solved. 

Senator RAXDonrri. MHien did this bus begiii operation? 

Mrs. PowTcnn. I believe it was the 10th day of October. 

Senator nA^^nonpH, We will have to tali to Mr. Drosick about some 
of these matters. It doesn’t seem to me that there is any valid reason 
why that bus cannot operate froin Collins Ridge area, through tlie 
sections I have mentioned, into laeger. It is lesser mileage. You say 
it is more mountainous ? 

Mrs. Powmnn. Yea; but Governor Moore said he would build the 
road, you kno w- 

Senator Spong. Let me see if I understand one thing here, I have 
for many years, said that the Federal Government couldn’t run all 
these local school systems from here in Washington; and, I am not 
about to try fo start with you. But, I am struck with a statement I 
tliink you made that no one on Coon Mountain goes beyond the eighth 
grade. 

Mrs, Po-^vELL, Beyond the sixth grade. 

Senator Spong. The sixth grade? 

Mrs. PovnELL, Yes, sir. 

Senator Spong, Now, if tliey did go from the beginning to the 
school that your son went to for a short while would there be a better 
chance they could go on to high school I 

Mrs. Powell, That’s right. Yoii see, they started at a one-room 
school. When you have a child start in a school that starts in the fiiNst 
they teach it up to the sixth grade and promote it into the seventh. 



Busing 28 Extra Miles Dailx 
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We Imve a girl out there, she was 13, she got promoted into the— ut 
Grapevino thev taught to the eighth and at Higli Nob they taught to 
the sixth — she got promoted into the ninth. But, she had to quit 
school, right then, when she was 18. After we boycotted the school 
and got the bus out on Coon Branch she started back, and she is now 

in the 10 th. _ j- t- -^^ 4 - 4.9 

Senator Spok^g. Bid the bus come because of the boycott i 

Mrs. PowTiLL. I would say so, yes. , , , , 

Senator Spong. Thank you. Senntor Kandolph, I think we ought to 
hear from the superintendent now. 

Mr. Droaick. 

STATEMENT OE JOHN DEOSICK, STJPEEINTINDENT OE SCHOOLS, 
MoDOWELL OOIJNTY, W. VA. 



Mr. Dbosiok. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. . , 

Senator Spong and Senator Eandolph. I want to apologize that Mr. 
Martin didivt make it here today. I wish he had, and I had stayed 
home. But I just feel like he could have supplied us with some 

information. . , , ^ , , 

Senator Spong. For the record— I think this has been touched upon, 
but I would like to get this clarified. You are a new superintendent in 
McDowell County 1 

Mr. Drosick. TTes, sir. 

Senator Spo^tg. How long have you had that post . . 114 . 

Mr. Drosiok. About 2 months. I was an assistant prior to that, 

assistant superintendent. • n i 

Senator Bandouph. How long have you been in McDowell Uounty 

in the educational system ? n i „ 

[Mr. Drosig!k. I was bom and reared in ^IcDowell County, been 
thei '6 all niy life, 38 years. And I have been in the school system 14 

^^I^would like to make one request* to Senator Eandolph before we 
go on further. That, when you get back to West VpgmiB, you would 
contact the State superintendent of schools requesting a program and 
financial audit of our Title I funds, and tJSDA funds. I think there 
is a pretty serious indictment that has been made concerning mis- 
appropriation. We can stand the fact that we may have poor judgment, 
probably we do in many cases, but not misappropriation as denoted in 

the previous statement, „ ■ , * • *i 

I notice also there is a tremendous amount of interest put in me 
fact that I didn't have a prepared statement. Probably it is good that 
I didn’t. I probably wouldn’t have known what I was preparing it tor 
or what I was addressing it to. 



No DlFrEEENXIATION FOR EntTCATTONAL PROGRAMS 

I would like to go back first to the statement made by Dr. Bdington, 
stating that you shouldn’t identify a program as such for rural or urban 
education. I would have been disappointed had he made a distinction. 



•See Senators Spong and Eandolph’s cornmaats on P. 8895. 
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I tlvinlc f hat, wo, can say that a program, a good program in 
ihonUs a ,yood program in an urban school. Blath 

is in Hoanoko. Ta., or whotiior it is in Rocky Gap, \ _a, Tho same n aj 
wirh reading, 'same way with logic, mothods ot thinking, rospect, atti- 
tude, and BO foitli. If it is a good program in a rural school it can also 
ho G**ond Dvosrain in an urban Bchoo). i u 

I wmiild alsh like to discuss just a littlo bit aboiitthe htt^ ^whcii 
house YOU talked about earlier, versus tho larger schoolhous,,. \> hen 
we talk about the difTerenco botween the two, w'o can actually compare 
them in McDow'cll County. Wo have both. At the 

have still tw'o onc-i'oom schools; and, when wc comiiaiL tliB^two ^ 
are talking about economics, we are talking about people, .anci 
tRkhm about probability. In the one-room school you have these 
thino-s^absont; multireading levels are hard to form; you do not Ivavo 
morifa centers; you do not have appropr ate libraries; you 
ETV- in many ‘cases you don’t have facilities for p^mnasiums, and so 
forth blither have you music opportunities, nor do you have the best 
in4|ted Sicrs, Your nursing facilities, your other pupil personnel 
services are also absent. 

Takixg Students to Bettisu Sekvices 

It is for this reason that we can do one of two things in iirovmling 
equal educational opportunity. Wc can either take these tliint,s to 
these peonle or else foks these students to these services. Roiv we have 
chosen the latter. We have the feeling that there is wough doeumented 
evidence to state that tha child will get a better education in a laigei 

Yow. on this basis we have closed approximately 16 one-room schools 
in the last 3 years. We are clown to two now, We are trying to get 
them into educational complexes where they have all these opportune 
ties we are talking about. Even though there is 
of gloom that appears to be over tliig ®°nimRtee-m 




Lliinir we are sruiiiL? i 

Wa are clown to two dhe-room schorls. We have very few two- and 
three-room schools. At one time 50 porcent of 

schools, so that you can imagine the spread existing with the rest ot 
Senator W I want to 

You speak of the closing of a certain number of one-room schools over 
a certain period of time: Now, you had a certain numher of pupils that 
were enrolled in that number of schools. When tke schools wore closed, 
did the same number of pupils go to the consolidated schools . 

Mr Dbosiok. Approximately, yes. Of course, histoiTcally at one time 
in our county we Imd 26,000 students, apprmdroately 80 or 70 oM-room 
schools; come modern times, we have something like _14, 000 kids, 5U 
schools. But even last year, or year before last, we had as mam as 70 
schools. We are leveling off in our student population and aiso _re- 
ducino' the number of schools, which means these students are berm 
coSofidated into larger school programs. We are transporting^ prob- 
.ably upwards of 11,000 students. We are getting these students into 
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comprclicnaive educational programs that Edington and Dl% Luke 
talked about. We feel, just ns they do, that this is important that ^ve do 
this, and that these are where tlio opportunities are. 

Tlicvro are a few statements that do disturb us. One that Dn Edington 
made, that even after you make these j)hysical faeilities, teaching 
facilities and techniques available, you still must youtend with the 
fact that a great deal of achievement is not due just to the school 
Betting, but is also to the family, the socioeconomic status, family 
structure, n nd so forth. 

Getting back to the statement. We are making these things avail- 
able, we are getiing educational tele vision available to tluun, we ai^e up 
to Go percent of our classrooms. We liope to get it 100 pei cfnit probably 
by the end of this year. "\Ve tliiuk tliar edncatioual television is ?i very 
good supplement to the educational progmiiu 

So despite the fact tliat most people feel we areidt making progress, 
we are, and it appears to be indicting an entire school system for a few 
sections that certainly are isolated and are hard to do anything with. 
I would be the first to tell you one-room schools are not high priority 
areas. But we are closing them out. We have had attention focused on 
thorn, and we feel that something is being done about them. 

FliDEKAL Gm\XTS PltO\^DE VOU PKnSOXNE.t. 

We are very grateful for the Federal grants that we received- 
even though we feel like some of the Federal grants could be stream- 
lined and could be administered more easily. We have instituted an 
entire pupil personnel department from Federal grants, our commu- 
nity services, higher special education services, and guidance services, 
and this is entirely, practically, from Federal sources. 

Also our ESEA Title I funds are spent primarily for pupil pcrsoii- 
nel services. "We don^t even have, like some school systems tliat I read 
about that maybe even have band or music under Title I — we have 
stucK' to the most fundamenta] pupil iiersonnel seiwices with these 
funds, and we don’t feel comfortable when we are indicted about their 
use. 

I will be glad to answer any questions I can. 

Senator ^pohg. For the record, would you describe McDnwel] 
County in tei’ms of population and the school population and the 
area that it encompasses I 

Mi% Drosiok. We are the southernmost county^ 

Senator EANnoLra:. We are next to you in McDowell, contiguous. 

Mr, Drosiok. Extremely mountainous, part of it, approximately 
55,000 adult and student population. A little over 13,000 student pox^ il- 
lation; 48 schools, are considered rural. 

Senator Spohg. Thank you veiy much. 

Senator Eandolph. 

Senator Eaxdolph. Mr. Drosick, you have indicated that I would 
ask the State superintendent of schools to make an audit of the situa- 
tion in reference to misuse of funds. That has been charged in our 
hearing this morning. Has that ever been requested ? 

Mr. Drosick. Sir, we have a program on it every year* We have just 
finished financial audit, and that is at the tax commissioner’s office 
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rio'ht no\y^ that Mr, Church can have access, pi/obably to either nue of 
them if he likes. But the indictment has been made public, I think tliat 
the findings ought to be made public so that we don-t carr5- this 
albatross. 

Senator Eandolpit, Mr, Chairman, the two programs to which at- 
tention has been drawn, from the standiDoint of misuse of funds or 
discrin:iination5 concern Federal programs. The ESEA moneys, Fed- 
eral in nature, and Health, Education, and Welfare— thnt department 
is involved, Tlie School Lunch Program is unde^' the Ifatioual School 
Luncli Act. It would seem, to me, that it would be a^ivisable not to nsk 
the State superintendent of schools to conduct an audit. Mr. Drosick, 
I think you and the McDowell County school officials would welcome 
eitlier the request coming from me to the respective Federal agencies, 
or, Mr, Chairman, it might be better for the request to come from tiiia 
comm it tee. I am not sure vvlietlier our authority is sufficient to iiiake 
such a request of one or more Federal agencies. You miglit gi\ e me 
3V)ui‘ thinking on that at tliis time. 

Ikqtjiry To Be Part of Eecord 

Senator Spo2^g, As to the jurisdiction of the committee, I am not 
certain ; but, I think it is something we can find out in a very short 
wliile. I think since you are representing the people of West Yirgiuia, 
and have exx^ressed interest in their x:>roblems, it would be following 
a more logical patteiTi if you acted as an individual in inquiring. What- 
ever tlie 1‘GSult of your inquiry, it could certainly be made a j^art of the 
record of these healings. Because of the charge made here, I am sure 
that Mi% Drosick would want the answer as part of the record."^' I am 
also cei’taiii that these peojile who have come here from West Virrrniia 
this morning to be with us, although they ax^oke in behalf of Mr. 
Church who was not ]Dreseat, would want whatever came about as a 
result of the inquiry to be included in the proceedingB of these hearings. 

Senator Eandolph. Mr. Chairman, I agree with your conclusion, 
and I had just a question wondering whether it Tvas better for the com- 
mittee or for me, as a member of the committee iuid as one of the 
Congressional representatives for our State, 

I will tp.ke the responsibility, which I am not reluctant to do — 
am eager to do it — of contacting the agencies involved. We will x^ro- 
ceed, Mr. Drosick and Mrs. Justice and Mrs. Powell, to have that 
done. That will take the form of an audit and surveys and checking, 
and we want the facts to be reduced from whatever is done. I will ask 
that it be done as quickly as jjossible — ^in this instance I will insist on 
it— because I think that it can be done. It covers a relatively small 
area, is that right, Mr. Drosick? 

Mr. Deosicit. Yes. 

Senator Randolph:. From what you have said, you can respond to 
the Federal agen^ just as you liave ax 3 X 5 arently, from time to time, 
resx?onded to the state superintendent of schools, is that correct? 

Mr. Drosiok. Yes, sir. 
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Agencies tg Utii.tze Ant Necessakt Assistance 

Senator Randolph. Ariel the agendes ,n!orSiSilp 

what they clesirci from thnii' own depni’tmeiit, . ni, cal ^ . 1^, ' . 

law niiforcement agency of the Government of one type or iiiio.hn t 
aWiPfcthem.Mr. Cl^ivmnn,Iwm do that, and we will proceed prom nil, 

iennSr *£ ono. The committee, I know, wdl he very nppj-eciativo 

i again thank each of you for coming here and presenting yonr 

iinonv todav. Thank yon. . ^ j:- j 

Senator BAxnOLi’TT. Mr. Chairman. I want to again— as I diM 
oarliei— thank ^Irs. Justice and Mrs, Powell, and to nslc both of them 
to express to Iilr. Church our understanding of why 
here today. Also to the superintendent of schools, Mr. 
grateful— as I n.m sv.re the chairman js— for yom* having supplied this 

"'frStemte^what I said earlier, that, we nnist not 

the committee structure— I am not saying this has done-to fail 

to come to grips with the problems of the mequitaes in the education 
of our children in the rural areas of the country. 

Mr. Chairman, you want us to give the necessary attention to these 

matte i‘S — and that will be donc^ . 

Senator Spokg. Governor Mooro said he didn’t want any presiden- 
tial eandidates coming into JVest Virginia. I suppose it would be pei- 
f ectlv all right i f we visited there on occasi on . 

Senator EANDoniui. You are welcome at any Lime, of course. And, 
franldv. I welcome all the presidential candidates that come to our 
State— and many of them have already been there. • i „„ 

I think we have to be able to opep our doors and rai^ our windows 
and let people see the situations. That is not only m West Virginia, 
but ill Vii’ginia. 

Senator SroNG. YgSj indeed, j i -- 

Senator RAKnonPH. You have your hollows and they bring a c 
tain problem in the conduct of education. Tied in are not only tne 
teachers, the buildings, the facilities: but, also, the transportation 
of the children themselves. The roads are certainly a ma]or parr ot tHis 
problem. Ajid we have not only in one State, but in many States, 
lowed a deterioration of our so-called primary and secondary loads 
to take place in the past few years, because of the ^nphasis on con- 
struction of interstate roads throughout the country. That was 90 cents 
Federal funds and 10 cents of State funds; and naturally, in most 
cases, there was an effort to have the interstate system given priority, 
But, in so doing, o%’'er a period of 10 or 12 years we haven t maintained 
and we haven’t further developed these roads in our rural arMs— tne 
feeder roads, I think we are now face to face with the time wiien w© 
must act, Mr. Chairman. 

Good Roads R'eoessaby to RniiAL Education 

I have so advocated a forming of 90^10, and have only one formula— 
and that formula could be 70—30, or whatever it is — and then it would 
be the responsibility of the State to develop its road system on a match- 
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incr Ivisis Let the people within the State decide %Yhere they want the 
emn&s to come^ r tlie emphasis must come very quickly 

onSf ah°s, S in nature, with hose roads that have been nog- 

lected and deteriorated in, the past few years. 

I doivt want to get into this subject escept to s,i.> tli.U vo -\'S a 
Stfon sySn. ole that will aid the children from t “ standponit of 

three lii<^h schools in Barbour County as you would 

Sthev were located at Philippi, Belington, and Ivasson. how t ie^6 
fi one liio-h school. Our roads are so developed there that we 

M? Suiivman, by the consolidated school program— bettor teadiers, 
“tteV pSSoS geilities-and, of course t£e road is eontribut.ng to 

the transportation of these children themselves. -UraTafl 

■ wi Pnira vea^ responsibility, and I hope, as I am sure you hope, 
Mr Drosiek, that the progress you indicated we have already made 
£t iiAhe months immediately ahead. 

SmSo/sroNG. Thank you, Senator Eandolph. And I know these 
witnesses from West Virginia appreciate your returning to Washin^ 
ton, today, in order that you might be here when they testified. 

Tim Joffittee is in recess to reconvene at 10 a.m. on Friday, in 
I'noTn 1 1 14 of the Ne’w Ssnate OflS.c© BuHaing^ 

Office Building.) 




EDUCATION IN RURAL AMERICA 



B’BIDA'T, SEPTEMBUB 3, 1971 



U.S. Skkate 

Select Committee ok* 

Equal Educational Opportunity 

Washin^^on^ D.G. 

The Select Committee met at 10 aan ,5 pursuant to call, in room 
New Senate Office Building, Senator Spong, presiding. 

Stall member present : William O- Smith, stall director and general 
counsel ; and Bonn MitclielJ, 2 >rofessional stall. 

Senator Spong, The hearings will come to order. 

This momiiig the committee is very privileged to hear from the 
distinguished former Governor of the State of South Carolina, the 
Honorable Kobert McNair, Governor McNair, we are iirivileged to 
have you witU us this morning, 

STATEMENT OF HON, EGBERT McNAIE, FORMER GOVERNOR OF 
THE STATE OF SOtJTH CAROIiINA 

Governor McNair. Thank you very much, Senator. I appreciate the 
invitation from the committee to appear. As I was saying to some of 
the stall earlier, it is a little ditfereiit from the previous appearances 
when I have had a large staff to get together a lot of inform a tion and 
material, and also prepare a statement. We were able to get one to= 
gather last night, and I have filed some copies this morning with the 
committee. 

Let me say to you, sir, that we appreciate the interest of this com- 
mittee in wlmt I think is one of the real problem areas in education 
in America, We are particularly pleased, to note this new direction of 
the committee, because so many others are focusiiig attention on rural 
America, the rural problems. 

Recently there has been established a national group, sort of a coali- 
tion for rural Amierica, as not a counterpart but hopefully as a jjartner 
to the coalition for the urban crisis. They are tiding to look at the 
total problem in the community and trjdng to keep the two areas from 
being further separated. ^ 

So I think as your committee begins its hearings now on this par- 
ticular problem, you are to be commended, 

I am not going to read the statement* in complete detail, but will 
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cover some of it, and then comment on it, and trv to respond to any 
questions you might have as "we go* along, or at the conclusion; so 1 
Avould not be disturbed if you wuntod to interrupt at any particular 

time, . . , ^ ^ i • 5* 

Senator Sponq. Thank you, ^Ve will receive the statement in its en- 
tirety and you may testify as you will from it. 

Governor MoNatb. Of course, as we say, there are many means ot 
examining the question of educational ecpiality or inequality in Amer- 
ica today And there is no question that we have great inequitms exist- 
The various measurements that nro used demonstrate this. 
Certaiiily within recent years, equal educational opportunity has 
been equated with tiie racial problems, and the racial isBues. s we 
have moved to educational equality and. equality of opportunity, and 
have taken on the very deep and diver, ge social and political iinplica- 
tions, which has not allowed enough time to look at this partioulai ai ea 
that you are now looking at, rural as opposed to urban equality. 

Economic ProbijIsms Cause EnuCATioNAij Inequality 

Other types of educational inequality can be identified, of 
with economic problems~as you and I laiow, coming from the bou^^^^ 
ern part of the United States, and I am sure this is not totally Jfteient 
froin other parts of the country— geographical factors, aud other in- 
fluences directly affect the ability and oppoi-tunity of our young people 

^°Of™urse, through this runs the principle that a Nation such as 
ours, which is built upon eq_ual opportunity, must strive to assure tli^ 
equal educational opportiinity is a foundation of this pimciple, ^ ^ 
think this certainly gives added influence ^opur move to loo^^^ 
rural and iirban systems. And to look at the disparities that exist 

between Hie two. ^ , _ _ . ^ 

It is not unreasonable to state that educational deprivation m many 
rural areas of the Nation is both the cause and the effect of the con- 
tinuing migration problem that we find existing, and of course this is 
attribSabli to some extent to the unstable economy in many ot the 
rural pai-ta of our Nation. + 

We really need to discover means by which citizens are not asjiea 
and I emphasize this — to sacrifice the qiialit::7 of their living environ- 
ment and governmental services simijly by living awa,y trom tlie bi^ 
cities, and this is why I was delighted to come today, because I think 
more attention needs to be focused on some of the cause and efiect ot 

the problems of rural America. , , ,• i tiia 

We put educational opportunities and educational programs at the 
head of any list when we begin to look at this. We in our State, tra- 
ditionally and until recent years predominantly agncultaral, have 
grappled with this particular problem. About 20 years ago, in l^ol 
I comment on that because it was the year I came to the State L.egis- 
lature in South Carolina — we enacted a sales tax. _ i ^ 

We did it not only to support education generally, but to try ana 
equalize the equality of education between the mral and— we refer to 
them as the city areas, or the urban areas of South Carolina. 
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Since tlien. the State has played a dominant role in the fiiuuicmg or 
funding of education Last fiscal Tear, the State providecl m excess 
of 61 percent of the total cost of public education Phis ranked us 
sixth in the Nation. By contrast, we rank 45th in tlie Nation m a per- 

centage of local revenues BUpporting public schools- ^ 

This is no indictinent of the local coinmnmties, it is simply eviaencc 
tliat we I'ecognize that there had to be more effort at the State 
particularly in funding, if we were going to try and equalize the edu- 
cational opportunity, , , 1 1 ^ 

111 addition to this, we moved into consoliaation. reduced Irom 
ill excess of 1,500 the number of school districts down to today's total 

Lookinff at some information given to me by the State department 
of education, we only have four high schools in the coveriii|^ 

1.2 percent of the total enrollment that have less than 200 enrolled, 
This gives you some indication of what we have been able to 

percent of ti. e, total high school enrollment are in schools 
of 500 or more. This is the result of the consolidation program that 
took place during the decade of the 1960s. 

EtjrtAL Traksportatiox Problem AssuaiED by Sta'i'e 



In addition to this, we assume full financial responsibility for 
transportation. This was an area where the rural areag particularly 
were not fiiianciajly able to support a transportation system. It rea y 

had to be designed to transport everybody to school. 

Wa also decided there needed to be construction funds available, 
and the State set up a formula by which we allocate $30 per student 
that can be borrowed against a 20-year basis, State bonds issued, float 
local bonds, and the funds are allocated for construction of school 
facilities, Thera is also provided some $20 per student annually for 

maintenance and operation. j 

All of this, of course, is in addition to the substantial part of tns 

teacher salaries that is borne by the state. . , , i. 

So with this, we felt we were grappling with this particular prob- 
lem, and that we have been for the last 20 years. Tliere has been a 
degree of stability In our rural schools which perhaps surpasses that 
instates that don’t make a substantial contribution to public educa- 
tion from the State level. _ , , , 

Our approach has tended to reduce the impact of local economo 
conditions. Of course, I would say it is a lessening impact only. We 
still have the disparity because of the lo w economic base, low taj base 
in local cormnunities, and their inability to provide the kind of local 
support that is neces-sary for the special programs that need to be 
built into their system. 



Basis of a Philosomit 

It also forms the basis of a philosophy that is develOTing in South 
Carolina, and ^hat is that we move, and move deliberately,. toward full 
funding of lio education at the State level. 
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This doesn't mean AYe will ever get aw ay 5 or want to got away, from 
local schools, local autonomy. And certainly not away from some finan- 
cial support at the local level. But this effort on our part has to some 
degree lessened the disparity that does exist. 

Of coiirse, when we talk about full fimding at the State level, we 
open 11 j) somethiiag that has been discussed and is gaining in attention 
and support throughout the Nation, and that is the Federal Govern- 
ment assuming more financial responsibility for welfare. 

All of this does several things. It provides more funding for edu- 
cation on a broad base and at all areas of the State. It relieves the 
State of the growing burden of financing ivelf are, and at the same 
ciina this relieve.J the local communities of a great burden that they 
have been bearing, trying to provide quality education and caiuy 
most of the load, and allow^s them to devote more of their funds and 
attention to such local needs as law enforcement, environmental eon- 
ti'ol, and recreation, and things of this kind that can make it possible 
for the living environment in a rural area to become improved. 

Even with all of tfiis, how-ever, we do not provide a total solution 
to the rural educational needs and money alone isn- 1 the only answer. 

As you examine the conditions w^hieh lead to educational inequol- 
ity ill" rura] America, you come to economic factors ivhich under- 
mine the essential quality of life, and I think this is something ^ye 
have to emphasize, that with all the money that is needed, if it ivere 
immediately available and you built a quality educational program, 
unless you improve the economy, unless you imjiirove living conditions, 
unless you improve the living environment, with job opportunitios 
and the kinds of other things that go into good conimunities, you are 
simpiy going to be preparing peo;^e to move to another part of the 
coiuitry. 

KnTiAn Gkaduatikg Class To Leave Area 

This has liappened. I was impressed the other evening by an hour 
program on one of the national networks which concentrated on this 
particular point. They went into rural western North Qarolina, right 
across the line from South Carolina, and interviewed a high school 
graduating class at a small school. 

And what impressed me was the three questions asked ; - -Do you 
plan to stay here? Wliefe do you plan to go? and Why 

And the answer was almost unanimous. “No. Go North. IVhy? Get 
a good job.” . 

And so I think we have to look at it all as a total problem and rec- 
ognize that there is a lot more built into it than simply trying to build 
a quality educational progi*am. 

Most of those students were going away and most of them didn't 
vvant to go. I was impressed, too, by the number that said, “If you 
could get a good job here, would you^tay and it was unanimously, 
“Yes.” they wouid like to stay home. They didn/t really want to leave, 
but they had little or no choice. _ _ 

As long as we concentrate our industrial complexes m the major 
urban centers, or adjoining the major urban centers, and as . 
our governments— an government— fail to provide the 

type of basic services in riiral areas which ean open them Up for eqb- 
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nomic growth^ tlien no amount of educational excellence can stem the 
tide of niigTutioa from these rural areas. 

Neiflier can it rovitali^e rural America so it will be attractive to 
people and they will want to stay. 

Tn my judgimnit before tliere can be a serious retimi of our j^cople 
to 1 uval or sinail town areas, they have to bo assured that they are 
not sacrificing the quality of life. And before industries can be i)er- 
snadod to move into these areas, they must be given the type of basic 
feorviri'S and facilities equal to or better tlian tliosG provided in or near 
a major urban center. ^ _ 

At the present time, rural America does not have the financial 
ability and financial base to do this. Recent reports have shown that 
hidustry itself would like to move, would like to locate in the out- 
lying areas, but tlie problem is services are not available, people are 
liot available, training programs are not available, and thus they 
have to go where peoijle are and where training iDiograms are 
available. 

I think it is imperative that we imjprove the existing conditions that 
exist. The regional jirogram, which I have become a great advocate 
of. has made it possible in several sections of our State to put together 
proaTams that we think will pay great dividends in the future. 

We learned from the Appalachian Regional Commission and the 
Coastal Plains Regional Commission program, and have developed 
the kind of basic programs that are providing people and providing 
the environment that is inducive to industry, to business, to locate in 
heretofore rural areas of the State. We have been quite successfuL 

During 1970, we wevQ able to say that an industry had located or 
expanded in every on© of the 46 counties in South Carolina. This 
v.uis a areat milestone, something we had been diligently working lor. 

Of course, we would make it clear at this point that when I mention 
quality education, we are not ref eri’ing siniplv to the traditional aca- 
demic measurements by which we have for long judged educational 
excellence. If anything^ this type of approach in all areas may become 
a deterrent. 

Need eor Job-Oriented Vocational Tym Programs 

We have learned that quality education means the type of education 
which best serves and develops the particular abilities, and needs of 
each individual. We. have, found that we need to concentrate on job- 
oriented vocational type programs in the rural and small town sections 
of our State. . _ _ . y 

Programs of this nature are generally more- expensiye and, again, 
the local community which is in dire need of .it cloesnk have the re- 
sources, so again you find the state having^^to move iii. , 

As a result of this, we have developed a system, of area vocational 
schools where we bus the chiklren into them for 3 hoiirs a day and tlieii 
back into their regidar schopl for 3jhours.:And these, are used for adult 
basic literacy, basic vocational, and technieal training programs in 
the afternoon and evenings. . ; r ; 

We have also developed a system 'of technical schools which w 
think are among the finest in the countiyL They are job-oriented, pc- 
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cupational training centers that range from basic literacy all through 
the most adyanced technology that industry iicocls to day. 

In short, I think the educational needs of rural Ameyica cnnnot be 
met simply by producing more of the same and delivering it through 
the same rather outdated system that we have, ^ i ^ 4 ^ 

It is unreasonable to assume that the economic pbght o± the JN_ation 
will be turned around by an educational pliilosophy %vhich contributecl 
to the problem we jiow have, So I think we have to look for ne^\ phi 
losophies in education^ new approachei, and, thus, this is v^hy we have 
coneWrated, in our areas, on early childhood, 309-oriented vocational 
and tecluiical education, adult literacy which will reach from graile 

one through grade 10. . . 1 ^ i 1 i 

Incidentally, last year I think one in every six or seven high school 
diplomas was given to an adult, and the average age, surprisingly, 
was 28. So it refitted the old saying that this adult education was_ smn 
ply for the eldeidy and the old folks who wanted to learn to read and 
write and then sit and look and read the newspapers. 'Ihese were young 
people who had dropped out along the way, but when given the oppoi- 
funity, took advantage and went back and got the high school diploma 
and went into some of the more sophisticated job training progranis. 

Commenting briefly on one or two things that ws think are ratiier 
dramatio. We were concerned about the very thjng you are talking 
about here, the rural area* And we went into the Williamsburg County, 
which became famous prior to the 1968 campaign. That was one of the 
poorest counties in America, and was ivhere then -candid ate George 
Romney, now JMr. SBcretai'y, toured this underdevelo]_>6d povei ty area. 

During the last decade, that population declined from 41,000 to 
84,000, and it was 90=percent rural. Only 8,600 of the pe<mle lived in, 
what would be considered by current measurements, an urban environ" 
ment, and that was in tlie one or two towns that existed in the 

Obviously the problems were of a very special nature, but closely 
paralleled many &rougliout the country. 



Pooled RESOijBCES Built Training CEN'raR 

So because we had the Coastal Plaini Regional OommiBsmn, we 
were able to pull together six State agencies and all of the Fedsrul 
agencies, such as EDA:, Coastal Flams, Manpower Dmsion of the 
Department of Labor, and pool our resources, and with the county 
simply supplying the land, build what we call a comprehensive man- 

power training center. , . . , . *i 

Everybody can go and get whatever they need in that community. 
And we iiist opened it. It is now in operation, ^d I tiiink it is one 
of the examples of what can be done with the funds and resources that 
are available today, if you can simply harness them and find a vehicle 



to put them to USB. _ , , ^ . 

I think this would be something that some might want to visit. It 1^ 
the first and only one of its kind, that was put together with this 
kind of funding for this purpoes, in the country, and we are 
tremely proud o± it and optinustic* ^ ^ ^ 

We can already~even though it’s ]ust opened — feel the difference 
in the attitudes. We can see a change in motivation of the people in 
the rural areas, because they have a placa to go. 
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InduE 

ones have 

move into that area, t • 4-t, n 

So this can provide everything from basic literacy through Eophis- 
ticatecl ’mical training. Of course, wlmt is working there won^ 
%vork GV. ry where, but I Slink we all recognize that what we have to 
do is to innovate. We simply have to use some imagination and pull 
too-othov the various resources that are available to us 

Wg hope we have learned through experience that the needs o± 
rural areas are such that wo have to deveUp— as I have said earlier, 
and I emphasize — new philosophies, and establish whole new national 

Imiu' that bv calling attention to these problems and seeking 
supiioi't foj' tlie tvpes of solutions we. have all been trying, that we 
caii^ alert America to the fact that the depressed rur^ areas are 
the breeding gromids for developing aiid contmumg, and the subse- 
quent problems we are going to liave in tlie urban part of the 

coimtij. Altbbnativb to Citt Livinq 

No amount of governmental money pumped into blighted urban 
areas can do anything until we stabilize rural America and give the 
citizens of this IsTation an alternative to living in the cities. 

And I think this is what you are interested in and what we are all 
concerned about. Quality education in a T-urnl setting lias to be a 
primary part of this development, and I aafnte your committee for 
moving in this direction and for focusing attention on aD of this. 

I w^l leave with the committee some infoiraation that was given 
to me for this purpose by Soiitli Carolina’s Department of Educa- 
tion, which cites the progress that we have made in consolidatioi^^^ 
the rosults of this program, and also looks at the funding pei student 
HE ft I'GSult of tb-G StiitB moving in substoiiitia/lly- 

It was right interesting that they took at i-andom rural 

counties of a:bout 10,000 or 12,000 population m the entire fatate, and 
three largest counties in the State, and the mt6r|sting thing was the 
range in per pupil expenditures was around $o00 average in the 
small, rural, economically depnved counties, as opposed to about f.j20 
in tliB inorG liiglily dGvelopeclj iiidustrializ^ed tireas. ^ _ x ti. 

So that hasn’t been our problem. But the living environment, the 
coinmimity environment, and I cannot overemphasize <Imt, and as 
your comhiittee looks into this I thmk you really need to keep that in 
inind, because simply looking at dollars invested in tn® quality ot 
education would isolate it, and in my judgment would he talrag too 
narrow a view of what really needs to be done to aohieve the goals 
that I am sure you have set and this committee has set. 

PEBPABBD STATEMENT OF HON. HOBEBT MoNAIK 

Mr. Chairman, members of the eommlttee, It Is a pleasure to be with you to^ 
to discuss an aapeet of the educational problem in this Nation which is of pai 
tlculSf concern of South Oarollna. I should Uhe to commend 

the committee and its membership for the type of perception and fj® 

Sowing by taking this approach. There are many means of examining the ques- 
tion of educational inequality in America today, and there can he no question 
th^ great Inequities do exist by many different measurements. Certninly within 
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recent years, equal educational opBortunity lias been equated with r^ial i^^sues, 
and has taken on deep and diverse social and political implications- Other types 
of educational inequality can be Identified with economic problems, geographical 
factors and other Influences which directly affect the ability and opportunity of 
our young pooirle to learn. Through it all has rim the thread of principle that a 
Nation such as ours, which is built upon equal opportunity for all, must strive 
to assui'e that equal educational opportunity is the foundation of that princiiile- 

In addressing itself to the disparities which exist betsveen rural and urban 
ediieational systems, the eoinmlttee has proiierly concerned Itself with an clement 
which cuts across many different human, social or economic problems. It Is not 
unreasonable to state that educatioiml deprivation in many rural areas of the 
Nation is both the cause and the effect of the eontinumg migration to the urban 
areas and the unstable economy in much of rural America. Before we can sen- 
ously address ourselves to the matter of controlling this type of migration, we 
mast discover means by which citizens are not asked to sacrifice the quality of 
their living environment and governmental service simply by living away from 
the big cities. At the top of the list In both these categories is an adequate educa= 
tional program. 

South Carolina, being fraditionally — and until recent years predoimnniitly-^ 
an agricultural State, has grappled with rural educational issues for generations. 
About 20 years ago, it took some major steps which I believe are gtlll valid and 
w^orthy of consideration by other States across the Nation. At ^ time that our 
first statewide sales tax was enacted, it was for the purpose not ^mly of support^ 
ing education, but supporting it in a manner Jn which urban and rural children 
w’ere given an equal break- Ever since, the State has taken the dominant role^ in 
funding education in South Carolina, as opposed to many areas of the Nation 
where local finances make up a large share of the school support. According to 
most recent statistics based upon the 1909-70 school year, South Carolina rankea 
sixth in the Nation in the percentage of its public school revenue which j?ame 
from State sources — roughly 61 percent. By comparison, the State ranked 45th in 
the Nation In the percentage of local revenues supporting public schools. Thus 
our State has followed a distinct and deliberate pattern of centrallziiig hnaiicml 
snjiport for education at the State level, while maintaining a high degree ot 
autonomy for local school districts. . j.. 

In practice, South Carolina has assumed the total cost of transportation for 
all schools in Btate. In addition, It allocates to eadi district on a per^studmit 
formula basis funds for construction, maintenance and overhead In operating 
the local schools. The State also provides ^e major source of instructional sal- 
aries for teachers In the State, although the local supplements do vary substan- 
tially from urban to rural areas. , , i 

The net result, we feel, has been a degree of stability in our rural Bchoois 
which perhaps surpasses tiiat in States where there is a lesser degree of State 
financial participation- Our approach has tended to reduce the impact of local 
economic conditions and level off the local economic influence on educational 
quality- It has also formed the basis of our philosophy that we must move, and 
move deliberately, toward full funding of education at the State level. In recent 
years, this approach has gained increasing support across the. Nation, not 
as an educational principle, but as a means by which we can restore the financial 
equilibrium of every level of government. EuU funding of education at the State 
level is oontingent upon the State being relieTed of the growing cost of welfare 
by the Federal Government, and proposals regarding the Federnl assumption 
of welfare costs on a phased basis have my complete support. At the same time, 
hv sorting out welfare responsibility at the Federal level, and ediieational re- 
sponsihility at ihe State level, we free up limited local funds to be apuiied to 
such maior problems as law enforcement, environmental control, and others. 

Even with full State fniitling of eduontion, however, we do not provide n total 
solution to the rural educational needs. Money alone is not the answer. As you 
examine the eondltlone which lead to educational Inequality in rural Americn, 
von must Inescapably consider the economic factors which undermine the essen- 
tial flimiitv of life in these areas. One national networlr recently presented a 1- 
hour special In which it Btudied the problems of outmigration in rural areas. It 
conducted one particularly cogent series of Interviews In rural North Calorina. 
near the South Carolina line. In which it interviewed graduating high school 
seniors from a rural sdiool. Most of the students were leaving their homes, and 
leaving the South, for other areas of the country. The reason : better job oppor- 
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mvvices to rural areas wlfiST oai “S 

amount of educational esceliPnee eanSm economic growtli, then nc 

will be a serious return of our Deoule to tba Before there 

must be assured that they are not sacrifiemt and araall-town areas, they 
industries can be persuaded to move Into quality of their lives. Before 

giveii the type of basic servioAs iria populous areas, thev must be 

they can *^®«er than th^se 

provide tLese kind of assurances. ThAesuIt iL^'tbal ™Dnot 

areas conttnues to dwindle v^ntii fr, ^ that the local tax base in rural 

services at the lo“al 3 in\Sh a®, ^ serlou.s erosion of *P] 

a chnnee to make its Impalt. And If It SS“s*ScrPPr?“n^ education Imrdl.v has 
are generally dispereed Mross the fn4 S 42 SI 
“4'?-. these sm.aller co^^^ 

ani\iot 4444g siniTih thi%?a(Pt- ““'f “'™tloii cii.nlit.v edueation I 

Jiave for too Ions academic mcas,u.e„.onts by win, .5. we 

to public schools ™Ti often be U anything, thi.s t.Vi,e of ap, .roach 

Sonth Carolina, we ha4“4m-nod (hnt 4 i '“V- nreas. In 

ciulon Nvhiich be.st serves and ii 4 the tvpo ..f edii- 

indlvidmil. Such education takes alnlitie.s and needs of each 

voea, ,„nnl educ.ation' ''f-'i'dcy, Job-ovienfed 

natiu’e, of eoursG, are geiierallv iimi'o^ni-, niany oUier.s. Prognnu.s of tliis 

They lin-olve the con.«!ti*uetIon' of stjert-t/ t''nditioiial eiiri-icninm. 

grams which cut aero's a 44arl “'® development of pro^ 

produced or «uto,u44l in ma^^? 

medium of books or h etures In s;hn,'P tii “ ^‘^'"•ot be trnnsiiiitted through the 
cannot be met simplv bj 4wlu24f4P4si •■\a.erhm 

an outdated and arrfiaie app4ach JtYs i4 It Un-ougb 

plight of rural Ame.iea can b2 turnerT t'lat the ecouoniic 

contrilnitGci to Its decline iu 4c firfitmaco! ^ edueatioiuu phiu.sopby which 
C^uulity Gdnention for rural Am eric n mnsif inriiiia«,s- i 
cation sensitive to local eeononiic uepfie meal* 7oi, -oriented odu= 

cation must be highly Individualired Obviously, .^neli edii- 

the cost of developinl su^ and adaptable. Just ag obvlmi.sl.v, 

clling financial base of local rural eoninninmSS^ outreach the thvin= 

the present fiscal capabilitv of 4tn?p beyond 

lacblan Regional OoSnntefonflmwev4°'h“S^ 

lesson. Wo have lenrnerl and dereloB^d thVtnrf oA *^ Carolina an important 
the sIx-countT area covered bv 4nna)nm,^ 41, just within 

Appalachia counties, South CaroliSn lm^ !^^^ throughout our State. In Its 
and technical institutions and has^cv^^^ei 4 *l ^'*4 P'^'1'’tity to voc.ationnl 

of rural poverty. I refer to WilliamshnrjF Publicity as a hard-core area 

dined during the past dLade\om^4olao t” & 

still UO percent rural. Only 3,429 citizens in th? and whose population is 

an urban environment. i the county hve in what Is eoiisidered 

wi?h Ipecdal edSe^ti4n?l nature. To cope 

considerable funds for the develonmput nt*^ appro-acli. Rather than expending 
institutions across 4e Muntf T2 4nfe4o"?7‘®“i , °! educa tlonnl 

supermarket approach. w4w|re able t4 hr?4o. he consldeied the 

State agencies and dlvisiMs TOncela^^^^ ^ elfort, six 

partment of Education Voc4,n„„V w , “? ®aaoation and manpower— the De- 
mailt Security Oommiss’lon the State Connm>4 ^ Employ- 

the Department of ■Vocational BehahilitpHnn Education, and 

a combination of Federal, State nn^i^ai sou^2es f 7.?^ ***- Project came from 
ministration, Coastal Plains Region^ Com4°47on%^tf??“® Development Ad- 

state C<,«.«l.t„ lea Tecs5e.fi, 
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The result is wlmt wg think is a niooel for ccUicatloii ami iiiaiipo'vor rte'Tl'>P' 
in n rural uovGrtv aroa. The •WUiinmsbura Manpower Center ran offei 
virtiianv any level of Gduoation to serve virtually any level of skill or j. 

It will provide evervtluii? I'roin basic adult llteruCF courses to the most sophisti- 
rited tpSXil is the type of educational mobility within tlio 

omuer^ the individufli Student and his s- 

We feel that this shoukl becoine the ecUieatlonnl aiiproacli toi tornouow m - 
Carolina and in Other areas similnrly aHected by tho special conditions of rural 

®'"Tt”shmUdlf clear of course, that there Is no single approach which wni 
satisfy all the needs' of rural America, and I would not suggeat that Souti 
rnrolhia his fouLl the magic formula. We hope wo lir.ve learnecl through ex- 
perienee that the needs of our rurnl areas are such that %ve need to develop whole 
new nhllosoDliles— and establish whole new national priorities. We liopc liy < .Ul- 
ing attention to our problems, and by seeking support for the type.s of sajlution^ 
we advocate, we can alert America to the fact that depressed rural areas are 
the breeding grounds for subsequent urban probleins. No amount of 
mental money* pumped into blighted urban areas can eradicate the prnble^ 
until we stabilize rural Ainerica and give the citizens of this Nation an a teim 
to the big cities. Quality education in a rural setting must be a pin m.y 
Of this redevelopment function* and, I salute the committee once agrtin for its at- 
tention to this vital area of eoncern. 



Sanntor Sponq. Governor McNair, I again thank you for your ap- 
peai-ance here. Before I ask these questions, I want to commend you 
for the enliKhtensd leadership you have given in the btato ox botuli 
Carolina, in meeting some of the very problems that tins coniniittee 
has concerned itself with^ . « - i 4 . 

On page S of your statenient, you discuss the fiiianoial arj-angements 
in South Carolina. Is there any equalization formula used, or is tnere 
anv special payment for teachers who go into very isolated areas . 

Governor McNair. No; and the equalization formiila has been dis- 
cussed for a long, long time. Not in the way of a bonus, but by way 
of a requirement that the local districts do tnus and so in order to be 

eligible for State akh _ , 

At the same time, with us moving as rapidly as we nave irom tiie 
State level, we have necessarily forced the local communities to do 
more because of tlicir desire to keep up. We have not given a bonus to 
teachers to go into these rural areas, and this is one of the critical 
needs that we have today. The teacliers still want to go to the city 
school or to the larger town, rather than out into the rural area. 

So you find ratlier interesting statistics when you begin to look 
at the years ssperience of the rural school teacher, as opposed to the 
others,' And I have inised emotions, frankly, about this. Other than 
their ability to provide the extra curricular activities and other than 
building in all of the programs that will develop people socially and 
cultuvally, as well as educationally, the rural schools sometimes oom- 
pare quite favorably, because of the dedication and devotion ot the 
teacher, the long experience she has had. -.i u 

On the other hand, they have a tendency to stay with the old, 
archaic way of doing things. So, you get into some real hazy areas, 
•and some rather difficult questions arise. , ■ 

We think there should be a bonus or something extra built in tor 
the teacher, and fo .‘ the teacher that goes into tho rural schools most 
■certainly. It^s going to have to come, to get the young ones, because 
they are iust not interested in going there, for many reasons which 
you and 1 taiow — the prospects of a future husband are rather slim 
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and limit edj and tlie living environment is just not wliat they are^ 

looking for today. • j 

Senator Spo^g. You discussed the tremendous outmigi’ation oi 
young people from rural areas* Do you believe this outmigration lias 
contributed to our urban problems and do you believe that the rural 
educational systems prepare these young people who are migrating 
for jobs and life in other areas 1 



RmSAL OtJTMIQIlATIOK OrEATKS UrEAN PROBLEMS 

Grovernor INfcNAiR, I think I would emphasize what you ^ust, iiv 
the way of your question, stated. This is part of the urban problem. 
The outmigi-ation from rural America. i i 4. 

It has been particularly from the South, as we know* We have lost 
most of the young blacks to the North, because they felt this opj^i- 
tunity was there. They have come totally unprepared for what tne^jr 
find and, thus, they become very frustrated when they don t tocl that 
utopia they were looking for. They find that the urban crisis leally 
exists. As a result of that, they become part of the crisis and simply 

compound it. , > , , - i. 

So I would urge that in addition to all of this, that we give strong 
attention to the proposals now for new communities. I have had con- 
siderable differences with HUD over location of new communities. 
I think it is foolish to require that they be adjoining a ma30r metro^ 
politan center, because what we are simply doing is compounding the 
problem. In 6 years they will be engulfed and be a part of the crisis, 

I think we ought to move out into potentially good areas where 
planning, study and planning, prove that those areas^ can be 
vitalized, and redeveloped to utilize our new community 
approach for this purpose, to try and disperse the development rather 
than try to further concentrate everybody into the major metropoli- 
tan areas. ^ i ^ i 

So in mv judgment that, too, is a part of the approach that needs to 
be made if we are going to look at the disparity between rural and 
urban living and rural and urban education. You can t sexiarate 

Senator Spojto. You mentioned the young blacks who left South 
Carolina, and earlier, in the main part of your remarte, jmu ^men- 
tioned the television program that you saw in western North Caro- 
lina where the high school graduates were going to leave that area. 
W ere they whites or blacks 1 

W^HiaES Also Deavikg eor Cities 



Governor MoNaih. They were xjredominantly black, because I 
think, to dramatize the problem, the television station "went into one 
oJE the black schools. But it was surprising in that area that the whites 
almost unanimously, though they were fewer in number, said the same’ 
thing. They weren’t necessarily going noi’th, but they 'were going to 
the cities, he it Ealeigh or Charlotte or Atlanta, it was the same out 
migration problem, only they weren^t as predoininamtly northern 
bound, as the young black was. 
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Senator Spoxg. Two years ago, T did some extensive research in the 
city of Ricliniond with regard to malnutrition. And I was struck by 
the movement that had taken place into that city of both blacks and 
poor whites, wlio were side by side in the neighborhoods there, but 
they had come in from rural areas, from States to the west and to the 
south, and in many ways their j)rob]ems resembled each other. 

Governor McJ^air. Very, very similar. And I think we have reached 
the point in the history of this 'Nation when we begin to look at it not 
as a racial situation but as an economic situation. And as a regional 
problem, too, _ _ - - ^ 

We have regional conditions that are differ ait within States, but 
it'S now no longer the black- white, but the I’oal basic problem of where 
you live. And this is going to eontinue. 

You and I are familiar ivith what 1ms happened in agriculture. 
As I say, we ivere predominantly an agricultural State. We still pro- 
duce a lot, but with relatively few people, and I doirt think there is 
any more helpless, and sometimes hopeless, situation than a share 
cropper witli a large family, sharecroppers on a farm which had to 
mecluinize. They are totally imprepared for anything. They are worse 
off tlian the yoiiiig black and young white coming out of a school with 
a tivelfth grade diploma from some rural area, because he docs have 
an opportiinit 3 ?‘ to go somewhere and find something. But that family?' 
can go nowhere and find anything because there isn^t anything avail- 
able to him. 

And there may not be an rmsAver to tlint, except not by producing 
anotlier generation like this. This is why we stress very strongly com- 
piilsorv school attendance, and if they have to work, we say, if you 
will go to the adult program at night, this will count, but you have to 
go to school. You have got to stay in school, and we try to get them 
through. 

We have inci eased the percentage, in the 5 years that sve had an 
aggressive iirogram, of those that entered and graduated from about 
4T percent to about 57 percent, which I tli ought was marked improve- 
ment, and indicated that we were beginning to make a point there and 
beghuiing to motivate. 



Axx Evidence of Reverse Migration 1 

Senator Sfokg. Now conditions have become so bad in the cities 
that many urban people are moving, too. There is some evidence now 
that some xieople are returning to the rural areas. Do you see any of 
this reverse migration in South Carolina ? 

Governor McNair. We see a lot of it, because for the first time we 
have reversed the trend and 2 years ago we turned the corner on out- 
migration. We have still a lot of it. But I see a noticeable change. 
Any time a rural area, a small community, is able to put in the Mnd 
of ‘facilities to create possibilities for the kinds of job opportunities 
needed, there is no problem of getting people back. Because I still 
think that a large number of people woidd like very much to live 
in the open spaces and breath me fresh air if they can have a good 
home and live a good life. Because that is still the goal of just about 
every American, to live the good life that he looks at every day on 
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tolcvision, sees it nronnd him all the time, and he wants his pai4 of 
it, and he has a right to it, _ 

But I think they want an opportunity rather than to take the weB 
fare approach to it^ and this is why education is the basic ingredient 
of aiw effort to build people, , 

Senator Spoxg, As to financing, my thoughts are very similar to 
yours. You have mentioned that you believe the States ought to have 
the larger share of financing schools, with the Federal Government 
taking over the welfare. This is essentially what has been advocated 
by the Advisory CommiBsion on Intergovernmental Helations. 

Bo 3^our experiences as Governor of South Oarolina lead you to 
believe that a hetter job could be done in education, if the States and 
localities were relieved of welfare costs? Do you believe the division 
of welfare and education in that manner would be a very logical dis- 
tribution of responsibility^ and tax revenue? 

StrrrORTS EKvicxm: SiiAiaxG — lixJT . . . 

Governor McNair. Very; and this to me would be the easy way^ 
although we all support revenue sharing, it sounds good, and in prin- 
ciple it is a great tiling. But in the meantime, if we could shift the 
responsibility for programs among the levels of government, we could 
accomplish a lot more and take care of a lot more of the needs, within 
the available funds. 

I have become a strong advocate of this, and wo have done some 
projections. We looked at ourselvos and if we could simply utilize 
the State funds that wc are putting in the matching welfare programs 
for education, we could take care of most of the priorities, the urgent 
needs that exist. If you project it over the next 10 years, with all the 
Medicare and Medicaid, projections that we are getting, and all the 
other health programs that are beginning to develop now, and being 
implemented now in South Oarolina. The State share was increased 
from $37 million to well over $90 million, and that is almost beyond 
the ability of the State, if it is going to cany out its responsibilities 
to education and those things that have been primarily State responsi- 
bilities heretofore. 

Senator Spoxg. Do yon have any one-, two-, or three-teacher sgIiooIs 
in South Oarolina now? 

Governor McNair. I am glad you asked that question, because we 
have no schools, no high schools in the 0 to 50 enrollment. We have 
only two with 50 to 100, as I said, taking care of 0.7 of 1 percent of 
the enrollment. 

So wo have moved to eliminate. And other than one or two schools 
on some isolated islands off the coast, I don't believe we have any of 
those. And I happen to be a prodnet of it, so when I speak of riii’al 
education, I speak as one who is a product, attended a two -teacher, 
seyoiitli grade school, and then rode n bus IS miles each way to a con- 
solidated rural high school. 

I think I have an axipreciation for both the good and the bad. The 
good environment, and the lack of opiioif unity really that you need 
to be ready’^ for life and coiiing with the xiroblems of the big university 
and the big city^ 
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Senator Spoxg. Do you have any area- wide or shared service pro- 

frmrns in Soiitli Carolina ? , T mpn- 

Governor McNaih. Yes, we do. We have, for in iice, and I men 
tioned, the area vocational school. We have 20 of t ase m 4r3 counties, 

and we proiect some more. i i 

Some serve more than one county, and wc have worked out an ai- 
rano-ement whereby we can bus the children in for B hours there and 
s'hdiu-s back in the^other school, for those that are concentrating mote 

heavily on an occupation than on pre-college. , , , j- 

This is something that has developed over the last few years, and 
we think is a very wholesome approach to it, because you can no 
longer haye vocational education just with old time shop 
that you and I remember— auto mechanics, brick masonry and baibei- 
in^: and things of that kind. You have to .get into the electronics 
and really into the most sophisticated training programs, and thus 
you canh- afford— and as we fay, the rural areas that need it can t 

most oJ the Ws and m-oviding the 

transportation and providing most of the funds for teimhers, and the 
equipment, we have these now in all of rural boutli Carolina. 

Smiator Spong. Do you believe that present Federal education pro- 
grams adequatoly assist i-ural areas, or do you believe they are ba^ .. y 
urban oriented? 

No Media Exposuke or Rtjhal Crisis 

Governor McNair. 'Well, I think everybody has been so cmight iu> 
in the urban crisis, because those involved have had adequate nnancit^ 
support from the foundations to capture the national attention ana 

get on the media and to lobby here. . , , a i 

The rural part has not. No, I think there is an imbalance. And this 
is a question that is difficult to resolve because there are two ways to 

”'^OuTff to funnel more directly into the rural school districts. Some- 
times they really don't know what they need and don t have the plan- 
ning and staff capability to develop programs. ,1 1 *1 „ 

We think that the State departmentr, of education, through the 
support of Congress, have strengtlioned tlie.mselves, developed pitim 
iiinv capability, that if more of the educational opportunities could 
be— a block grant type approach, or something — fimneled into a coin- 
iDrehensive State plan, that much more could be done, and much more 
emphasis could be placed on the rural educational needs.. 

I thinlc every State department of education is conscious ox tins, 
and woiild willingly move in that direction. I think there ought to 
be some change, actually, in the method of funding. ^ o *i 

Senator ShoNG. Now in your statement, you related how tooutii 
Carolina lias moved np to the very top in the Nation, in the percentage 
of State revenues, that go toward schools, and you said you were not 
reflecting on South Carolina’s localities, but that they were 4oui m 
what they contribute. 

Governor MoNaih. Eight. 
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Senator SrON-o. Now wo have had several witnesses in the past 2 
d-ivB who have said tliat, in many instances, tlie will— I exiiect that is 
the best word I can find— the will to have better schools in rural areas 
is not present in many instances. They have said that there is an 
attitude that our schools linve been good e.iioiigli for father and gram 
dad, and they are good enough lor me, and we are not going to do any 
more than we are presently doing- 

Would von comment on that? i ^ i i i. 

Governor McNair. I think this is true. But I woulclivt look on that 
as an indictment of those people. I would look on it as being furthei 
evidence of what we have said— they really don t know. They don t 
appreciate. Because they have never beep exposed to kind of sys- 
tem they ought to have. And I think this is part of the problem that 

exists today. 

BIoxey Doesn't Sot.ve Ann Problems 

This is where it is difficult to get at the difficulty, because simply 
pouring more money in there isn't always going to solve the prohlem 

that you want to solve. * *i 

Senator Spong. On page .5 of your statement, you note that — 

In its Appalachia counties, South Carolina has given a high priority t 
tional and technical institutions, .and ha« developed a sy.stem of region.il schools 
which can serve rural and urban areas alilte. 

I think you have touched on this already, but would you care to 

el .aborate further ? • , - .i „„ 

Governor McNair. Well, wliat we recognize^n those areas was tlie 
very need that we talked about for so long. With the Appalachian 
Ee^ional Commission as a vehicle, we were able to coordinate all ot 
the“ various programs, Federal, State and local levels, and because of 
the supplemental funds that were available, if you had a plan and 
were tftle to locate these schools where they were able to serve both 
areas and get around that old tug of war— whether it's going to be 
here or there— and it’s amazing what a little supplemental money 

will permit you to do. , „ 

So we have built these regional vocational schools to serye tlie liign 
school and general adult popiilation, and we have bmlt the regional 
t; ehmcal institute to serve primarily the high school graduates but 
we also have in them the full range of oocupational training, includ- 
ing bade literacy needed. „ ^ 1 j. j. j 

Senator Spong. We are going to hear from Dr. Hoyk later today 




support these efforts 1 i ^ , ■ 

Apply’ Appalachian ObNCEPT FOR Nation ^ 

Governor McNair. I would like very much to see the ^palachian 
concept and the App'alaoMan _ apppaoh spread W the Nation as 
whole. The only prcmlem witlv it> is' it covers a part of the State and it 
it simpiv covered all— we have used eveiything we have learned to do 
in Appalachia statewide ill Sotitlv Carolina, but if the -whole pro- 
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gram covered the entire Stateg ^Ye would be about 6 vears ahead of 
the present schedule we are on with present tundmg, traiikiy. 

Senator Spok’g. My former Governor of Virgmia, who served when 
you did, testified before a committee that the Appaladiian program 
was the most successful Federal program that he had been exposed to. 

Governor McNaih. It is; and I wish everybody understood what it 
was really, that it's not a funding program, but it is a coorduuitiiig 
pro^Tain, and it is a vehicle, and the only vehicle in existence tlmt 
permits you to coordinate all of this and funnri the money tlii'ough 
that into a comprehensive plan wdiere you establish priorities and you 
can set your target areas and you can implement that plan iii an 
oi'derly Avay, 

TiaiE].Y Educ ational ApruonUATioxs Nkcessaky 

One oC the real problems wdth funding, particularly in education, 
from the Federal level, is that there is no time for preplanning, be- 
cause you never know" when the funds are going to be available. Aiicl 
soinetinies it's SO days after the school year has begun. 

Senator Spokg. It's SO days ! We appropriated money 2 years ago 
in— what month was it?— I think it w^as in the late spring, tor Sep- 
tember of the school year before. You talk about hypocritical. We get 
up tliere every year and talk about how good advance funding would 
be, and almost every year in the past we have failed to provide it. 
This year, let me say, that Senator Ellender has ijushed through the 
educational appropriations. It's the first time that I have had any 
exposure to this, where the school boards had any oliance at all to 
figure out how to use this money wisely. , „ , 

Grovernor IVIoHair. "W^bH, I wish you could move it even rurther, 
because I think funds for 1972-13 ought to be available— at least we 
ouglit to know it is available — now, so there can be the kind of ad- 
vance planiiing necessary to make those funds do the job that needs 

to be done. . , . , ■ . 1 i i 

We have had a constant problem with it, becanse it suddenly be- 
comes available, and eveiybody frantically tries ^ . write up a pro- 
gram, and the best writers get the money. And those rural areas that 
don’t have that kind of capability and staff normally don’t get any- 

^^^Wwiator Spong. There is a jsroblem beyond that, Verj often, be- 
cause funds, are not available in the No, I pnprity program for a 
locality, they piit up matching money just to get money, for some- 
thing they might not really want Or might not really need; as much as 
something else, • ^ - : 

Governor MoNaik. This is the problem with the categorical grant- 
in-aid, Frankly, we will soon be at a point where, as far as building 
area vocational schools, we will have arrived. Other States won’t have 
started.-: ■ " : ■ : - ^ 

On the other hand, we are veiT^ mterested in. early, child develop- 
ment. We have started a State-supported kindergarten progra;m which 
is reaching just a small . percentage of the children, but we need the 
3- and 4-year-oId; and franHy, 1 have said to the -Headstart people 
and everybody else, if you will let us plan a program, we will take 
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care of all of them with the funds that are available from you and 
the localities and the State. 

But you cairt do this, because everybody wants to run his program, 
and so much of it has to go into administrative setiqjs that duplicate. 
To run a Headstart program, you have to have the whole setup, be- 
cause it‘s outside of the scliool SA^stem, not coordinated with it, and you 
have to rent your space that would be available for free; if you trans- 
port you have to do it, and that is already there. And you have to hire 
the aclministrative statf ; that is ah\-ady therci. 

So though it does a ti’emondous job, it i ‘caches so few for so much. 

Senator Svong. We spent millions of dollars having schoolchildren 
examined physically in areas where you already had school doctors 
who were Being paid to do exactly the same thing, and then there was 
no followuj) to the examination. 

We found, in trying to elmrt malnutrition problems, that children 
%vere examined one time, and then there was no followup at all to find 
out what good has been done in tei'ms of efforts to improve tlie situa- 
tion— we are off the track here. 

NnuDS Are Khowx — ^Let-s Do Them 

Governor McNah?. This is it. We have developed enough statistics 
to keep us busy for a long, long time, if we could get the followup and 
follow through and do the things that most of ug know already need 
to be done. 

Senator SroNG. With the California court decision the other day, 
and your ideas of linancing, although you are testifying here today 
on rural education, do you believe that the best hol^e of administering 
sound educational systems would be if the States would undertake the 
kind of enlightened leadei^hip that is needed and go on and administer 
lairal education, and every other kind, and finance it? > 

Governor McNair. I think it"s the pniy way that we can go. And 
at the same time, we need to protect and preserve the local in volve= 
ment, local interest. And not let the local group lose their interest in 
tlieir schools, and you can do this. There is a way of doing it and at 
the same time of funding it so.that the young cluld living out in the 
most backwoods area is exposed to the same quality of education as 
is the city child. ^ . 

ITe really needs more. He needs better, because he hasnT been brought 
up in an environment that the other one has. So even %yith equal educa- 
tional opportunity;, he still is starting off way behind, because of the 
social and cultural disadvantages he has. , 

Senator Seom. The State, if it can provide the leadership, is in an 
ideal position to coordinate the economic development and the job 
training and the mdustrial location, all of these things, if the States 
will j list do it. 

G-overnor MoNaik. This is, true, I tliink tlie States, as we have 
said to our fellow. Governors,^ we how have the opportunity to accept 
that challenge that We have been asking for 

And I thiidc %v6 hdpefiiily M see it; and I am encouraged by what 
I see emerging f rom flie States now. I think there is a wiUmgness 
erally, and I have been very impressed by the activity that we see 
going on in this direction. 
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Senator Spokg. Well^ again, I very much thank you for your testi- 
mony here this morning, Goxovnov. 

Governor MoN AIR. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Spok^g. Our nest witness is Dr. Vito Perron^ dean of the 
School of Behavioral Studies at the University of North Dakota. Good 
morning. 

STATEMENT OF DE. VITO PEREONEj DEAN, NEW SCHOOL OF BE= 
HAVOEXAL STUDIES IN EDUCATION, UNIVEESITY OF NORTH 
DAHOTA 



Dr. pEimoNE. Good morning, Senator. 

Senator Spong, We are very happy to have you with us this niornmg. 

Dr. PERnoNE. Before I begin, you should know that a lornial state- 
ineiit will reacli the committee shortly. The document that you have 
before vou may be of some assistance ; however, the f orxnal statement 
should 'provide more focus on the specific concerns of this committoo. 

Senator Spokg. Both will be received in the record. ^ 

Dr. Perrohb. Thank you. I appreciate the opportunity to share with 
this committee some of what is occurring in North Dakota to enhance 
educational opportunities and to share sonie peraonal pBrspectives 
:ahout education which I have gained in the process. While the pr^lemB 



improva conditjonB may ba worthy of emulation, and 1 think wortny 
of some discussion at this particular session. , ^ j . * ■ i 

In 1966, the North Dakota State Legislature mandated a stc^ewide 
study of education. The study, a cooperative effort of the North Dalmta 
State Department of Public Instruction, t^e UniTCi’sny of North Da- 
kota, Leeislativa Besearch Council, State Board of Higher Education, 
U.S. Offica of Educatioii, and a number of local districts, was com- 
pleted hi 1967. It concerned itself with all aspects of public elementary 
and secondary education, as well as selected aspects of the teacher 
education programs in the State’s colleges and universities. A few ot 
the eonchiaions may be of interest. ^ ^ i j 

Regarding persomiel, North Dakotans , elementary teacliei'S ranked 
:50th among the States in the matter of educational preparation ; 59.7 
percent lacked baccalaureate degrees. While all secondary teacheia Imd 
' fcccalaureate degrees, their overall preparation levels also ranked 50tn 

^”criinisMim,^lihrary, special education, and vocational educational 
services were virtually nonexistent outside of the few urban com- 
mimities; And the x^reparatibn of school admiiiistrators was considmw 
less than desirable^. Fewer than 40 percent of the school a to 
tors met miiiimar certification standards established by the btate 
Department of Public Instruction. , , « i i i 

In those settings Svliere the educational levels of school personnel 
were low, achievement of elementary and secondary students was typi- 
cally low, ns corap&red with achievement, of students m schools where 
the qualifications of school persomiel were higher. Of,, 
'kindergarten age children, in the State, only 2,800 had. access to kin- 

*Bqb Apiiendix 3, P. 6585. ‘‘The New Scliool,'' 
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dergarten programs. Oiir increased understandings about the leam- 
ing procGSs and the relationship of preschool experience to later success 
are sufficient to raise serious questions about the lack of kindergarten 
oppoitunities. 

More could be said, but iDossibly a context for my Btatement has 
been eatablished. 

“New SoHOon”^ — ^Restjlt of Statowide Study 

The statewide stiidy committee made many comprehensive proposals 
to reverse the patterns they found. The New School at the University 
of North Dakota was one signiflcant outgrowth of the statewide study 
of education, and will serve as a focus for this discussion. 

A major reason for establishing the New School was to initiate con- 
structive change in the elementary schools of Noi'th Dakota. Its charge 
%vas to provide a means for preservice and less-than-degree experienced 
teachers to participp.te in a program that would result in significant 
changes in teacher practices. 

It seemed clear to everyone involved in the statewide planning effort 
that providing “more courses’’ would not make a significant difference 
in the behavior of teachers and their ability to enhance the educational 
opportunities of children in their classrooms. And it would hardly 
effect significant change in elementary schools and teacher education. 
One of the primary vehicles for moving beyond ^courses’ was the 
establishment of cooperative relationships between the New School and 
over 30 school districts throughout the State of North Dakota. These 
cooperative relationships provide opportunities for each to interv^e 
more productively in the traditional sphere of the other. The New 
School, for example, is in an excellent 250sition to assure implementa- 
tion of teachers’ enlarged insights about teaching and to bring alter- 
native educational juxtax^osition with established 

practices. 

Not only was the New School expected to initiate signiflcant edu- 
cational change in schools, but it was also establkhed as a renewing 
institution within the university, a clear recognition that improve- 
ment of educational opportunities is tied closely to institutional 
reform. _ 

In giving support to the New School, the University of North Da- 
kota accepted the responsibility for significant change in the ways it 
went about the pi’eparation of teachers. It accepted the obligation to 
enlarge the human resource base of teacher preparation, being more 
responsive to school communities and more sensitiye to the needs of 
a pluralistic society^ And the State Board of Higher Education, in 
initiating the New School, made a clear committment to change in 
teacher education at all State institutions under its jurisdiction. 

The major thrust of the New School program at the university and 
elementary schools is individualization. In its practical implementation 
at the school level, it is a reaffirmation in practice of what teachers have 
long assented to intellectually, namely that learning is a personal mat- 
ter and varies with different children, x^roceeds at many different rates, 
takes place in a variety of environments in and out of the classroom, 
demands involvement and a commitment on the part of teachers to 
take children seriously. 

94rV 
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Important Characteiiistics of Progham 

Classrooms that are directed toward such ends will and should de- 
velop their own unique characters. Still, they tend to have ™any com- 
mon attributes. The following is a list of characteristics that 1 ±eel are 
particulaily important ^ 

^ atmosphere of mutual trust ruicl respect among teaclie. ( ) 

and children, ..... , - - 

2 The teacher acts as a guide, advisor, observer, provisioner, 
and catalyst, constantly seeking ways to extend children in their 

3 A wide assortment of materials for children to manipulate, 
conkmet, extend, and so forth, thus providing rich opportunities 

to learn f rom experience, . ^ n u u’ 

4. Activities that arise often from the interests children bring 

with them to school. . 

5 Children are able to pursue an interest deeply in a setting 
Avhere there is often a variety of activities going on simultaneously. 

6. There are few barriers betAveen subject matter areas and a 
minimum of restrictions determined by the clock, thus ppviding 
a fluid schedule that permits more natural beginning and ending 
points for a child^s learning activities. 

T. Children’s learning is frequently a cooperative enterprise 
marked by children’s conversation Avith each other, ^ 

B. Older children frequently assist younger children in tneir 

learning, , , , , , i , 

9. Parents participate at a high level in the classroom snaring in 
children’s learning. They also assist children outside tne classroom 
where much of the children’s learning takes place. ^ 

10/ Emphasis is on communication, including the expressive and 

creatiye arts, ^ , 

Many of the foregoing are characteristics that Avere traditionally 
valued in rural schools and need to be revived. In such settings, person- 
alization is high. Materials used in the classrooms provide contmuitv 
Avithin the community. And parents have a better under8biiidii^_ot 
Avhat is happening in the school and how it affects their children. Edu 
cation in urban America suffers from depersonalization and disconti- 
nui^'y and rural schools in the past 26^0 years have followed that 
trend. Concern for enhancing educational opportunity demands that 
we reaffirm in practice some of those values that promote personaliza- 
tion and continuity. As you may have notedj I have chosen to use the 
phrase ^^enhancing educational opportunity as opposed to equalizing 
educational opporturiity,’’ For me, the former enlarges the conception 
of Avhat is important. It gives support to viable alternatives in educa- 
tion, not only for children and schools in rural America, but also urban 
America. Not just in affluent America, but in the other segments of 
American society. 

Widespread Interest Aroused 

Interest in our paiticular program comes from a broad cross section 
of school districts, rural and urban. Thousands of teachers, school ad- 
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ministrators, school board members, community groups, and college 
and university faculty from throughout the United States have come 
to view firsthand educational change in N^orth Dakota^ The enect else- 
wliere of what is happening in our State has been significant. 

The New School program is also a reaffirmation of the need to attract 
individuals from differ iaig backgrounds, cultiu'al and academic^ into 
teaching. Our staff is made up of iiidiyiduals from a \aiiety of aca- 
dcinic backgrounds, including poetry, literatui'e, history, philosoxihy, 
mathematics, art, music, psychology, anthropology, religion, commu= 
nity organisation, law, dance and theater, as well as education. 

Faculty also bring to their teaching diverse life styles and educa- 
tional vie^vs. . n j ‘ 

Students have come to the New Scliool from a variety or academic 
and social backgrounds. Many of them would not have come into 
teaching. A large number of the students have come directly from 
the Peace Corps and Vista. 

Thirty percent of our students are American Indians. Almost 
percent are ineii. In Noifh Dakota colleges outside of the New School, 
fewer than 4 percent of those preparing for elementary teaching are 
men. This is also the national average- 

We have found that in school settiiigB where imagination, resource- 
fulness, and sensitivity is valued, the kinds and quality of individuals 
interested in teaching increases, ^ . 

Significant community paT*ticipation in education is anothei' major 
goal of the effort being made in North Dakota and this means some- 
thing larger than parent=teacher organizations. Community people 
share in the planning for education in many of the school districts 
where we fiuiction. They have participated in large numbers in parent- 
teacher workshops ; in addition they have contributed significantly to 
our preservice students and university faculty through an organiza= 
tion called the New School Parents’ Council. Th^ also have represen- 
tation on the deeisioiunaking body of the New School, and its many 
organizational committees. 

A statement written by that Parent Council and directed at parents 
statewide may be of interest to this committee. If the thrust of the 
statement could be implemented — this, of course would demand tliat 
school people become much more open — ^parents would not only gain a 
greater persj)ective of education but be in a position to improve the 
quality of education available to their children. 

Statement Eefeects FEEiANas of Pabents 

The statement was written last year. It is being used by parent 
groups today in many different parts of the country. The complete 
statement follows t 

One of our growing concerns about public education is the isolation of the 
school from the community. As school systems have increased iri size and icopei 
as commercial materials have become the basis for curriculum and as teaching 
staffs have become more professionalized, the direct involvement of lay members 
of the community has declined. 

This decline has been costly. Schools are not as effective as they could be m 
meeting the various needs of eblldreh. The teacher in the clasiroom is limited by 
her experience. The larger her experience is, the better. But r^ardless of Uie 
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Bcale, the lives of children in classrooms could be further enriched by the use of 

other human resouroes in every school connuimlty. ^ , * 

There Jire ninny community people with varied interests, taleiitB and yoeat 
who could imike numerous contributions to children and tanohera in the school 

lioiie Is that school systems will liecome more oiH'ii to iiierenaed direct 
parental participation. 

Parentlicticallv, I believe that one of the reasons that schools are 
not more open is l elated to certificatiom I am convinced that certifica- 
tion laws have to some degree laised the quality of professional school 
personnel. At the present time, however, certification laws also 

be having the effect of keeping significant numbers of qualified indr- 
viduals out of schools. I believe certification laws are making schools 
less accessible to the direct intervention of parents and others inter- 
ested ill broadening the base of oui' school systems. You may wish to 
raise questions later about certification. 

The question la often asked, what kinds of contrlbiitlonB can parents make 
to the school classroom ; without attempting to he all ineliisive, we offer the 
followine' suggestions of activities. They represent activities that parents are 
capable of handling and are exemplary of what large luimhers of parents m 
Xorth Dakota schools are participating in. 

a. Reading to children. 

b. Listening to children read. , 4. 

c. Assisting children in such activities as sewing, cooking, knitting, auto 
mechanics, woodworking, art, music, dance, etc. 

d. Presenting slides and films Of trips to interesting places. 

e. Taking small groups of children on field trips associated with the chil- 

dren*s interests. . -4.^ * 

f. Assuming responsibility for interest centers in science, art, writing, etc. 

g. Sharing unique cultural backgrounds with children, such as religious 
holidays, dances, and food. 

h. Sharing hobbies. 

i. Preparing instructional materials. , • « ■ 

Such activities bring children in eontact with; more adults. Not only is this 

a iiersonally enrierilng experience for the children, it also provides increased 
opportunities for individualization. Another outcome is an increased opportunity 
for parents to relate the home to tiie school and the school more directly to 
home. Schools often lack this dimension. 

Parental participation also has the potential of increasing public understand^ 
ing of ecltication. It can help reduce the problems of providhig instruction for 
large classes and increases the possibility of children working closer to their 
potential rather than just getting along, , , 

Our experience shows that parents want to be involved but often don t Know 
where to begin. We have found, too, that many parents feel schools by and 
large have not encouraged them, that they have in fact discouraged participation, 
willingly or not. The most successful programs have developed where admin- 
istrative and teacher support was clearly evident. Success was achieved not by 
sending notes home suggesting that "parents feel free to visit,” but by organizing 
for active participation and by making parents feel they can contribute. D is 
iniuortant tliat teachers make personal contacts with parents — informal eoffees 
have been helpful — to talk about ways to become involved. Home visits early In 
the year or gatherings in a home also have been helpful. Occasional Workshop 
meetings in homes would he beneficial. Some teacher.s have sent ehecklists to 
parents with positive suggestions and have then . developed a mechanism for 
them to make a beginning in the classroom. Real commitment by the adminis- 
tration might include regular time-outs for parents and teachers to plan and 
organize. ^ , 

Parental participation programs have been more successful in ciassroom.s 
where individualized and personalized instruction is being fostered. A class- 
room in whleli the teacher is the central figure and where children do most 
things at the same time and in the same way Is one where parents find difficulty 
inining in. Such classrooms are fading out, so this limitation may not be as 
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serious as it has been. The role of the teacher is eliaiiging from that of the 
central figure to a coordlnutor of Hdiicaticiiial exiierleiiues for ehlUlreii, It is 
-still lier rooin and her reHponHlhillty to see that the ehildreii get quality school- 
ing, hnt inany neopU* can share in the accoinidishiiieiit of the task. 

We are aware that some teuchers ancl ndiniiiistrutors view parental involve- 
inent, especially if it is inirsiied too serioiislyj to be an interference. And some 
find that it calls into question the professional competence of the school itself. 
We look upon increased ijarental participation ns a positive effort to develop a 
closer partnersliip with the school and not as a challeiige to the seliooh We niider- 
stnnd that there may be some problems ; tiie outcoine, however^ should be en- 
riching to the lives of children. 

Thu foregoing statement reflects quite well the feelings of large 
numbers of parents with whom I have worked, not only in Iforth 
Dakota communities but in other States. Parents want to participate 
to a higher degree in the education of their children- Many feel they 
linA'c unique contributions to make and often feel that the schools 
are closed. 

Need for Additio>“al Perspectives 

In order to maximize the potential for educational improvement, 
it is often lielpful if school boards or State departments of education 
would provide opportunities for parents, and professional educators 
as well, to gain additional perspectives about schoolings I was im- 
pressed this past year by several parents from the Standing Kock 
Indian Reservation who were interested in enlarging their insights 
into education by visiting schools elseAvhere. They were finding it 
paiticularly difficult to make decisions about schools or discuss what 
was possible for their children when their only point of reference was 
the local school. At their request, Ave arranged an educatioiial tour 
for 18 members of the advisory school board and parent advisory 
council ( FoUoAA^th rough ) . They Ausited a Montessori school in Win- 
nepeg and seA^eral schools in Grand Forks and Fargo which were 
attempting to niOA5^e in more open directions. 

Their reaction to the entire experience AA^as interesting. Almost as 
a group, they said : 

Our schools look pretty bad by comparison to what we have seen. Why aren’t 
AA^e moving In these kinds of directions? What is there about mir school and oiir 
setting that piwents us from providing ediicational opportunities equal to 
those that we haA^e seen outside? 

The trip has proyen to be a catalyst for educational change at 
Standing Rock. 

Another majoi^ interest of the NeAv School and North Dakotans 
comprehenswe educational effort relates to the Indian communities, 
I don’t believe that I need to reAneAA* for this committee the condi- 
tions that exist. The Indian commniiities desire increased control of 
schools Avhich serve their children, increased concern for the tradi- 
tional cultural A^alues of their communities and increased opportuni- 
ties for edncational adA^aiicement. 

Ohitioae Need for Ixdian Teachers 

There is a critical need for Indian teachers. In cooperation with 
the State Department of Public Iiistruction, the United Tribes of 
North Dakota, and the four Indian reservatioii communities, the 
Nbav School has developed a Avork=stiidy p>rogram that provides a 
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means for Indian men and women who ax-e employed as tea,cher-aides 
to eomplet'o baccalaureate degi'ces and full tcaciier certification within 
I years and at the, same, time maintain their comiminity ties on the 

i-eservation. , j. ^ 

The effort began BV2 years ago, ns an outgrowth o± tlm trainers ot 
Teacher Trainers program (EPDA) and Title i of ESEA. K i^iow 
a s'eiitnrc suppoi’ted by career opportunities prograin (EPEA), 
Trainer of Teacher Trainers, Title I, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
Office of Economic Opportunity, and the University of North 



Dakota. , . 

Eighty Indiuii men and women are participating this year. A num- 
ber of them have now I'cached the junioi' year and within 1 more year 
we will have in North Dakota, ns we have never had before, a sub- 
stantial number of Indian teachers. T-. n ^1 1 

The Neiv School also serves seyoral communities as a holloi^hi;oiigii 
sponsor in schools serving Indian children in Fort Yates, N. Dak., 
(Zimi), New Mex., the Triad communities in Washington btate, and 

Great Falls. Mont. . i , 1 j. * 

I have attempted, through some of the information and the state- 
ment that you have in your hands on the Now School, to shai'e with the 
committee' some positive developments in North Dakota, it would 
never have happened without the significant support of Federal 

The Fe,deral jirograin that has given consistent support to the 
North Dakota e,ffort from the beginning has been the trainers of 
Teacher Trainers program. TTT recognizes that the preparation of 
teachers is the key to the quality of education available in schools 
and that the preparation cannot take place iii isolation from real 
coiTimiinities. 



Emphasizes Oommtjxitt Pakticipatiok 

Its emphasis on community participation and bringing a liberalizing 
aiialitv to teacher preparation is admirable. Kather than ]iist provid- 
ing money to do what has always been done, TTT has generated, in 
fact demanded, significant institutional and process change. Mote re- 
centlv, the Career Opportunties progi-am, Followthrough, and the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, each calling for nistitiitional ^ 
community participation, have become involved m the North Dalcota 



^ At the State level. Federal moneys under Tites I and III havedieen 
used in the local school districts to assist the statewude effort at educa- 
tional development. MTiile I have focused my attention on the JNew 
School— that was what the committee invited me to discuss— the com- 
mittee should; know that many institutions in North Dakota^pe com- 
mitting themselves to improving the quality of rural ediicanon.^ e 
University of North Dakota, and in particular the school of education, 
has long dedicated itself to that end. Federal funds have given the 
school of education sufficient assistance in the past few years to raise 
the quality of school ad.ministrators and to assess the specihc needs tor 
vocational education. Their teacher corps program is aimed at increas- 
ing' educational opportunities in the Indian communities. More re- 
cently the school of education was granted support to develop an ex- 
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perimental schools program designed specifically at improving the 
quality of education available to all people^ — ^from birth to deatli — in 
rural America. I am personally encouraged by such developments and 
the degree to which individiiais and agencies in the State are attemi^t- 
iiig to direct their efforts at the needs outline d in the statewide study 
of education and subsequent efforts by the State Department of Public 
Instruction to establish a comprehensive program for edncational im- 
provement in North Dakota. 

I haven^t said it, but perhaps it is evident, that those of us involved 
ill educational programs in North Dakota are combining Federal 
funds, from a variety of programs, with local funds to support one 
comprehensive program to enhance the educational opportunities of 
our young people. I am convinced that we are using Federal moneys 
wisely. They are not being dissapated, often have less than the intended 
effect as is often the case when Federal dollrrs ai-e not well integrated 
with other related efforts at the local leveL 

Let me close at this point, hoping that what I have said provides us 
a basis for some discuBsion. 

Senator Spoxg. Yes, indeed. Well, I am sure that the pi-ogram that 
has been initiated in North Dakota will be cliaracterized as a Federal, 
State, and local efloil:. Will you comment on the cooperation which was 
necessary and would it be fair also to say that it was State=initiated ? 

State-Ixittated Program Needed Coofbratiox 

Dr. Perron E. The program in North Dakota was initiated within the 
State and demanded a high level of cooperation from a vjEiriety of State 
and local institutions. It also necessitated a response from a variety 
of Federal agencies and programs, especially within the Office of 
Education. Had the U-S. Office of Education not been willing to pro- 
vide a positive response, including techiiical assistance, it would never 

have gone. n 

Senator Spoxg. In general — and you may supply these ngures ix 
they are not handy — what percentage of educational expenditures in 
North Dakota are shouldered by local, State, and Federal levels of the 
government ? 

Dr. Perroxe.1 lost part of that question. , 

Senator Bpong. What percentage of educational expenditures in 
North Dakota are shouldered by the Federal, State, and local 
governments? 

Dr. Perroxe. The State government is now shouldering approxi- 
mately 40 percent of the effort in ediieatioii. Hence, the bulk of the 
support for education is caiTiod by the local school dirtrict, with some 
small contributions from the Federal Government, The burden is a 
difficult one for local communities to bear. 

Senator Spoxg. Then it is a i^everse of South Carolina ? 

Dr. Perroxe. It is not as favorable a structiire as that existing ni 
the State of South Carol ina.The statowide study commission recom- 
mended in 196T that the State bear a large responsibility for financing 
education. It would have called for a complete revision of the State 
Foundation ’piogram, and for a variety of reasons was never 
merited by the State legislature. Kight noM’ the North Dakota Con = 
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stitutional Convention is in session^ and a number of proposals are 
being brought before that body which call foi* the State to assnnie 
the total responsibility for financing public elementary and second- 
ary education, I personally would support such etforts inasmuch us it 
provides a means to equalize fiscal support to schools throughout tlie 
State. It has never seemed reasonable to me that a person ^s place of 
residence should be a principal determiner of the fiscal resources avail- 
able to support his education. 

Senator Spong. Are you concentrating on academic, agi’icultural or 
vocational training in your high schools, and to what occupations do 
you believe most of your graduates are going ? 



Di% pEnRONE. One of the sei'ioiis limitations that exists in North 
Dakota today is in the area of vocational education. I think it is cleiu^ 
that much of what goes on in the high schools in North Dakota is 
academic, and in fact does not meet the needs of many of the young 
people who are in tliese schools. 

The problem of outmigration exists in North Dakota as it does in 
South Carolina and in North Dakota it may be even more severe. 

Senator Spong. Would you elaborate on that? What kinds of migra- 
tion trends are you experiencing? 

Dr. Perrone. As you undoubtedly know, the State of North Dakota 
has experienced a declining population for the last several decades. It 
was one of the few States that had a decline in this last census. 

As is true elsewhere, there is a movement from the rural areas to 
the urban communities in the State of North Dakota. There is also 
migration to urban centers outside the State. The communities that 
are sho%ving the most growth in North Dakota are the four large 
cities— Grand Forks, Fargo, Bismarck, and Minot. And as you know, 
the largest is 52,000. 

At the same time, the last census shoAved some stabilization of North 
Dakota communities Avith j)opiilations betAA^een 1,600 and 8,000. That 
was one of the more encouraging things that came through the last 
census. 

But Ave continue to see a moA^ement from our more i‘uml centers. 
More and more yoiuig i^eople are being tractorized off the farm. 
Mechanization in agriculture, at least as it exists in North Dakota, 
leaves one few choices but to leave that setting. 

Senator Spong. You spoke of a number of virtues AA-hich rural 
schools had, and have lost OA^er the past decades, and you said there 
AA^ere a variety of reasons for this. What aa- ere these reasons, and what 
was lost over the years, and do you believe school consolidation has 
had anything to do AA'ith this? 

Dr. Perron E. I believe school consolidation lias had something to 
do with that, although I must say that school consolidation in North 
Dakota is not progressing as rapidly as it apparently is in South 
Carolina. 

Senator Spono. I AA^as amazed by Governor McNair's statistics. 

Dr. Perrone. We continue to have a number of very small school 
districts, and Ave still haA’^e ssA^eral schools AA'ith one, Iaa’q, and three 
teachers. 



Tjtmitations of Vocational Education 
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Noktii Dakota IIioii Schools Serve 120 

The typical hiarli school in North Dakota serves approximately 120 
stiidents in grades nine through 12, That is again a difterent picture 
tlian was related by Goi ernor McNair ol South Carolina. 

One thing that has been occurring in education— as it has in many 
other areas — is an increased level ol proiessionalization. As 
sionalization has intensifieds tlie gaii between that segment or the 

population and the parents has grown. 

I think, too, inst as we ha\'e seen increased staiidardi'aation in the ma- 
terial aspects of our life in America, education has taken on standard- 
ized forms. Curriculum developed in New York City tends to be 

used ill North Dakota. And of course, the reverse is also true. Whether 
it relates to anyone’s experience has apparently been or little 

'”di addition to the increased professionalization and concern about 
standardized curriculum, there is an increasing reliance on commer- 
cially made materials and major curriculum packages that sue otten 
developed in educational institiitioiiG like our own, in isolation ±rom 
the communities that niay use them, Such directions have not been 
particularly supportive of the l alues I discussed earlier. Schools have 
become so dominated by curriculum, learniiig packages and commer- 
cial materials that teachers are not very free to extend their own re- 
soui’ces and parents are finding it difliciilt to feel responsible loi 

education. , ^ ^ 

As parents go into many schools today, they are oiteii ovei- 
Avhelmed. Many ask themselves how they can make a contribution in 
the home that in any way I’ehites to what they see in the school- 

We liave tried to make the community important again in educa- 
tion liy using mo re materials that are common to the coinmmuty^by 
using the community as a starting point for cnrriculum, as opxiosed to 
having the directinh set by individuals developing learning packages 
at major curriculum developinent centers such as the TTniversity of 
Minnesota or New York ITniversity. ' 

Senator Sfoko. You have generally decried the impersonalizatioii 
that has taken place through the country and given some of the reasons 
yOn believe have contributed to this- Pi'om your testimony, T gather 
tliat you believe that in North Dakota you are experiencing increased 
community pai’ticipation as a result of yonr progi’ams. ^ow was in^ 
t Brest in siieh paif ieipation prevalent when yoli began the program, or 
do voii bell eve the program increased coinmunity interest in education , 
Dr. PKimoHK. I have no doubt that the pi^gram that has been or= 
ganized and developed in North Dakota has enlarged community 
narticipation, enlarged edncatioiial intei*est in the State, and certainly 
has promoted much more discuFSion and ipublic debate then has ex- 
isted, Some of the public debate has not been snpportiv© of onr par= 
ticnlar educational thrust but I don't believe that is paiticiilarlv im= 
portant. That it causes people to examine Bdiicatiohnl issues seriously 
is important. 

BuTTISH IX'FAXT SoiTOOn CONCBPl’ 

Senator Spono. I understand that you have adopted the British 
Infant School concent in North Dakota, What was it about schooling 
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in North Dakota^ and classroom teaching in particular^ that caused 
the State to decide to adopt this concept? What Avas wrong? Was 
achievement low? ^Vere students begiiiniiig to be disanected with 
school? And for the record^ perhaps you had best briefly describe the 

British Infant School concept. , . ^ i 

Dr. pERRONE. When we talk about the British Infant School we are 
talking about a pi'ocess that has been going on in various parts of 
Kngland for at least the last 25 years. i _ j i 

A rather large contingent of Americans have gone to hjiigland. ana 
after observing for a short time have come back to this country with 
enormous enthusiasm. Unfortunately, they have expected that Ameri- 
can schools might emulate the quality of the best English Infant and 
Primary Schools in a few months. Attempts to emulate the best of 
the English Primai’y School in a few months has not brought particu- 
larly positive results. In many places it has been a disaster. But I 

%von-t pui-siie that particular issue at the moment. 

When individualB in the State of North Dakota began to look at 
English practices seriously, it was less an issue of emulation and more 
a concern about the need to reaffirm educational values and prpt ices 
that many people had experienced and found valuable in Bieir own 
lives. It seemed to large numbers of individuals that some of the 
traditional practices found in the one-room rural schools were being 
carried to tneir logical conclusions in the English Primary Schools. 

If, for example, vou really do believe that learning is personal and 
takes place in a variety of ways, you almost have to move in the^ direp* 
tioii of a classroom that supports a variety of activities occurring 
simultaneously. 

Senator Spong. This is the open classroom ? 

Family Group Guild Teaching 

Dr. Pehrone. The open classroom is becpming the more common 
designation used in our country. The British Infant School pl^es 
conBiderable emphasis on older children working with ypunger^c 
dren, much more use of vertical grouping— for example, 6=, 7-, and -8= 
year-olds togethe^or what they call family grouping of children. 
In such settings older children take considerable responsibi fpr 
helping to bring along youngei\ children, feeling that pee teaching 

has many virtues, ^id I believe it doeSrhaye many virtues^ : • 

It is an attempt to start with childrens' interests as , op^^ to 

stall dardized cu rr iciilum. The role of the . teach er . is much . 1 pss authori- 
tarian then m our typical sehopls. The English Primary Bchools also 
place emphasis on .communications, including the expressive and crea- 
tive arts.’ ■ ■ ^ - 

I am really appalled at our own settings where the expressive- ^ixs 
and the creative arts are looked upon . as trills ;^|thingsl^ do after 
you do the “hard work^- of readii^ukhd writing In 
dealing wiBi the “hard work’ ' of read.^ and writing, I h^e the feel- 
ing that we have it to the point where almost no one 

reads or writes. : ; ^ v A ^ 

Senator Spong. Do you have any evidence m North Dakota that 
student achievement has risen in the open cla^rooms that you have . 
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Dr. Perrone. There are some problems with that question inasmuch 
as there are serious limitations in the available instruments whi^ 
“measure^’ academic achievement. I have little confidence in the stand- 
ardized achievement tests that are being used in North Dakota and 
beyond. The Iowa Tests of Basic Skills have been used in North Da- 
kota for several years. To date there is no evidence to say that children 
who are in open classrooms do less well on standardized achievement 
tests than do reference populations. On the other hand, there is little 
evidence that on standardized achievement tests they do significantly 
better than reference populations. 

Aitendance Increases in Open Classrooms 

There is however, a great deal of evidence to suggest that the atti- 
tudes of children are considerably better in open classrooms and that 
children are more pleased with their education. There is also consider- 
able evidence that children have become more independent in their 
learning and that parents feel their children are gaining significant 
learning experiences in open settings. Attendance has increased. I was 
reading recently some of the data coming from one of the Indian com- 
munities where we are working. In these classrooms that have moved 
into more informal and open settings, attendance has shown signift- 
cant increases, especially at the 5tli and 6th grade levels where attend- 
ance levels had, in previoiis years, typically declined. 

Senator Spong. Less dropouts ? 

Dr. Perrone. There is Heightmed interest in remaming in school. 

Senator Spong. Now you have mentioned the Indian students. Could 
you be specific about the efforts which have been made within the 
school improvement program to permit Indians as a subgroup to pre- 
serve some of their cultural characteristics ? 

Dr. Perrone. In the settings in which we are working — and we are 
working quite closely with parents — ^there is an effort to revive the 
culture. We are teaching Sioux and Ojibwa language and culture. 
People from the communities are assisting in the instruction. 

Confusion and Distrust of New Methods 

The Indian communities themselves are raising the question : ^^What 
is there about our childrens- school that gives suppbrt to the culture 
and legitimizes what we feel is important?” There is a renewed inter- 
est in fostering the Indian language in the achoph And I think this is 
important. 

There are a number of Indian people with whom I work that have 
some condBicts over the issue of language. Some of the older people 
do remember the language and still are facile with it. In addition 
they have a high level of interest in maintaining the culture. But 
several of them also remember that in their own schooling experience, 
th^ were physically beaten for speaking their native tongue. And 
suddenly here is a thrust that says, all you were beaten for ^ really 
important. I can understand the confusion that exists for .many peo- 
ple, as well as tlie distrust. A clearer direction will come as more In- 
dian men and %vomen become teachers and take positions of power on 
school boards. Fortmiately this is begiiming to occur. 
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I appln.ucl tlie Incliairs efforts to gain control of theii' children and 
I certainly will Avork with them to that end. 

Senator Spong. Thank you. This is a rat her obscure statistic, to end 
on^ but you ffiive in the beginning of your testimony a number of com- 
parisons of Noi’th Dakota witli national norms and averages. Could 
yon tell me how teachers^ salaries in Noitli Dakota compare ? 

Di*. PicunoNK. Witli regard to teacher salaries, we rank 46th hi the 
Thiited States. We were 45th, 2 years ago; hence, we have experienced 
a decline. I consider that a tragedy. It means that many of the young 
people prepai’iiig foi^ teaching in our State, and have a great 
deal to contribute to tlie 1 in man resoni-ces in our State, tvill continue to 
seek eniployment elseAvhere. 

Senator Stong. So yon are experiencing a migration of teachers as 
well as students? 

I)r. Perroxk. Typically there has been an mitmigi-ation of teachers. 
In fact. Noidh Dakota has longexj^erienced an mitniigration of fniined 
personnel in a variety of fields. One of the things that we have at- 
tempted to do through the statewide program is to at least moderate 
the outmigration of teachers, and, I think, to some degree we have. 

We ai*e able to place many of our young intern-teachers into schoolB 
serving North Dakotans most rural communities, and many of them 
have found it to be a marvelous experience. Several liave made deci- 
sions to remaivi in tlie rural schools. 

I should share com'ersation that I liad ivith you because it addresses 
itself to the foregoing. Talking with a youngster in a small community, 
I asked how he Iikecrall of these new interns that were Avorking in his 
school. His comment was: just great, these are the first yomig 

teachers I IniA^e eA?er seen.-’ The average age of teachers in the rural 
communities in North Dakota, at least in 196 5, was about 52. 

That is far beyond the a Average age of our population at large. And 
not only was the average age 62, but almoit 100 percent of the teach- 
ers Avere Avomeu. 

For the first time, large numbers of rural schools hai'c men as teach- 
ers. And that is a significant change. 

Senator Sroxo. We are trying to establish a trend that is otherwise. 

Dr. Peerqne. And it is happening. I am really encouraged by the 
tact that many young people Avho are deeply committed to more open 
systems of education ai‘e finding that they are freer to Avork in rural 
North Dakota than they ai'e almost anyAvhere in the Ignited States* 

Noav I Avish that there Avere more dollars aAUiilable that Avonld giA^e 
them yet anotlier reason to come and to stay. 

Senator Spoxui. Doctor, I very much appreciate your testimony. I 
am going to rei- ie^v the fornial statement that is fortli coming, and avc 
may submit to you additional questions for the record. Thei-e AA’^ould 
1)6 no further appearance required, but av© will send them out to the 
muA^ersity, Again thank you very much for your testimony. 

Dr, Perrone. Thank you A^ery much. 

Senator Spong, Our next Avitness Avill be Di*. Eugene Hoyt, of the 
Appalachian Eegional Commission. 

We are very pleased to liaA^'e you here Avith us this morning, Dr. 
Hoyt. 

Dr. Koyt. It is good to be here. Senator. 

Senator Spoxg. T must say that Governor McNair brought you on 
Avith a flourish here. I think you might just as soon sit pat. 
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STATEMENT OF EE. EUGENE G. FOYT, DIEECTOE, EDUCATION AC- 
TIVITIES STAFFj APPALACHIAN EEGIONAL COMMISSION, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. 

Dr. IIovT, l^d just as soon stop right now. It s unfortunut© to have 
to come ill with a good press. It would be better to come in with a 
neutral one, and try to build your o wn case, 

I have submitted a statement wliich you have with you, and I 
will try to supplement that statement and not repeat the things I have 
said in it. . 

Senator Sponim We will acc^ept the statement in its entirety, and ir 
you would testify from it, I would appreciate it. 

(The statement follows :) 

PREPARED STATEMENT OF DR. EL GEXE G. HOYT 

I am pleasecl to be asked to present to tliis committee some of the facts eoii- 
ceriiing education in rural Appalaeliia and to outline the hegiiiningg of proposed 
HOliitions to the ??itiuition indicated by those facts. 

The facts in brief are these : 

1. Health service.s for rural school children at be.st are scarce and all too 
often non-existent ; 

2. Of oiie-huiidred fifth graders, fewer than fifty rein n hi in .school to graduate 
.seven years later in the most rnral of Appalachiiiii cm m ties ; 

3. Teachers’ salaries are from one to two thousand dollars a year below the 
national average. Many rural teachers regard teiiehing as a second income and 
not as a profession ; 

4. Over half of the rural high schools cannot be aecreditecl by regional ac- 
crerliting authorities because of academic defleieiides such as only one science 
or no foreign langnage : 

n. Per-piipU expenditures are far below the iiatioiml average. In some cases 
one-half the amount is spent for rural eliildren : 

6, The failure rate in first grade in the Appalachian portion of some states 

7. School buildings are generally poor, the older the striietiire the more apt it 
is to be a wood frame fire trap ; 

5. Eighteen percent of inductees to the armed forces failed the physical and/or 
mentartest for induction into the armed forces. The figure for the country as a 
whole is about twelve percent: and 

9. Pupil personnel services are lacking In such areas ai psychological services, 
guidance and attendance services. 

The problems are comiJOimded by distance between schools and by inefficiencies 
cansed by small administrative units. Many national programs designed to chan- 
nel federal funds to school district.^ on the basis of an application are not utilized 
In rural districts. The personnel required tb write the application are lacking. 

The cause of the situation outlined briefly abovej is a combination of low value 
of taxable property, tradition, isolation due to topography, inefficient admin- 
istrative units and sparse population. 

There are, however, a few advantages inherent in small schools which can be 
used to offset the disadvantages outlined above. Above all, the personal relation- 
ships between teachers and pupils can be more positive. Parents and taxpayers 
feel more a part of the education process in rural communities. There are fewer 
social problems involving aggressive behavior on the part of the youth. Ap= 
pahic'hians tend to have a strong attachment to their communities and families 
and will sometimes prefer to remain in the * ‘holler” even though there is little 
or no opportunity for work. 

Solutions 

There is no one, perfect solution to tho problems, of rural education in Ap- 
palachia. A combination of the folio wing factors innst be present over a period 
of time, ten to fifteen years, for a beginning to be made : 

1. Equitable financing j 

2. Improvement of the quality of the teaching staff ; 

ids* c 
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3. Better communication between schooLs by means of modern technology ; 

4. Moderate congolldation of schools ; and 

0. Regionalization of services. 

The final point above, regionalization of services, is the tool with which the 
Appalachian Regional Commission hopes to bring about improvement in Appa- 
lachian rural education. The Oommigsion uses the term Regional Education 
Service Agency (RESA) to identify this agency. 

It is defined as a combination of two or more school districts who join togetiier 
for accomplishing a purpose of providing a service which none could do as well or 
efficiently by Itself. 

Some states already mandate such agencies. New York has had Its Boards of 
Cooperative Education Services (BOCES) since 1948, Pennsylvania's Inter- 
mediate Units became operational during the current year on July 1, 1071. Other 
Appalachian states either permit voluntary cooperative action by interpretation 
of existing statutes or have recently passed legislation permitting such organiza- 
tions. 

The advantages of the RESA type of agency are : 

1. local districts maintain their identity and autonomy ; 

2. economies of size are achieved without creating burdensome administrative 
machinery ; 

8. each member school district can request only those services which it needs ; 

4. the member schools control the EESA^^-it 4s their agency— the RESA had 
no control over the local schools ; 

5. the RESA can provide specialists which small local jurisidietions cannot 
Individually employ ; and 

6. education planning can proceed in conjunction with otter regional plan- 
ning groups. 

Programs 

The following are illustrations of programs operated by RESA's for rural 
schools in the Appalachian Region : 

SHARED SERVICES 

The RESA employed a guidance supervisor who installed a device called 
VIEW (Vital Information for Education and Work) in each of the high schools 
of the area. This is a machine which combines a micro-film reader and printer. 
The student uses a list of Jobs available in hlg locality, these jobs are coded 
in the machine and when actuated the viewing window displays the name 
of the Job, the training required for entry, the possibility of advancement and 
other information on tte job. If the pupil desires to have the information In 
hard, copy he can get it ftrom tte machine. 

The RESA does tte necessary search for Job openings In the industry of the 
commuting area, prepares the material In micro-film form and inserts it in 
the device. Each VIEW machine is organized to provide local as well as na- 
tional infomation. 

New York State’s BOOEB is the best example of how rural schools, by 
sharing services, can provide their pupils with many of the advantages of more 
favored suburban schools. A school nurse will, on schedule, visit several schools. 
Itln^ant special teachers work with classroom teachers on problems involving 
non-English kpeaking ^ildren and mentally or physleany handicapped . pupils. 
Speeialists in music, art or physical education teach these subjects in a number 
of schools. 

The BOCES program is highly developed and Involves, besides itenerant and 
special teachers, pupil personnel services, administrative serviees, and voca- 
tional education. 

MODERN TBOHNOLOGY 

The application of modern technology is generally not possible or feasible in 
small schools. However, it is possible, through the RESA mechanism, to pro- 
vide technological aids to the component school districts. 

Several RESA's in the region axe arranging for the broadcast of an early 
childhood educational television prograih called ** Around the Bend” developed 
by the Appalachia Educational Laboratory (ABU) of Oharleston, West Virginia. 
This program includes the provision of home visitors who visit the viewers’ 
homes once a week with materials that supplement the televised program. They 
suggest activities that the motheF can conduct with the child to make the view- 
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ing both more enjoyable and more productlTe for the ehild*s laming. An addi= 
tlonal supplement is a mobile van which contains a more traditional pre-school 
classroom. The van travels to different locations where the childr^ can assemble 
as a class once a week. 

Dr, Benjamin Carmiehael, the Director of AEL, says that early results indi- 
cate as much progress as the traditional pre-school classroom at about one^half 
the cost. 

One of the ABC flnaneed HESA'i has recently i ecelved a grant from the Office 
of Education under Title III, ESEA, to conduct; a demonstration of this pro- 
gram in central Appalachia. 

The RES A organization is an economical way a program of this kind could 
be conducted in a rural area. 

Other technologies such as film production, preparation of transparancies for 
use in an overhead projector, closed eireuit are being provided by means of 
media centers. Several Appalachian RESA’s are operating vans which combine 
a delivery service of instructional films and other materials with repair services 
for ^ulpment and consultant services to the teachers. 

Perhaps the most sophisticated and productive technological program is in 
Stamford, New York, operated by Dr. Frank Gyr. The schools in the area are 
tied together with a fixed beam television system operating b.T line of sight from 
hilltop to hilltop throughout the area. Several channels are available at the 
same time so that students have an expanded choice of subject matter compar- 
able to larger school systems The program makes extensive use of the confer- 
ence telephone technique and several individual study programs. 

None of the above would be possible without a BESA organization. 



This is one of the more immediate advantages to be gained by forming a 
BESA. One of the ARC RES As estimates that savings on school equipment 
and supplies will be from 10% to 2q% when the needs of individual districts are 
pooled and bid in larger quantities. 

The emergence of the computer as a tool of management makes it possible for 
school districts to turn over many functions to the BESA office. These include 
payroll, pupil accounting, pupil Bcheduling, inventory control and a Rost 
of other every-day business office functions. This has the effect of ^ther reducing 
the Individual district’s central office periionnel or of freeing them for more at- 
tention to the instruction of pupils. 

One BESA has investigate the use of a computer in planning the more efficient 
routing of its school buses. But the plan was not carried through since the Individ- 
ual superintendents felt that the benefits to be obtained were not worth the 
cost. 



The Incidence of physical and mental handicaps in ri^al children is higher 
than it is in suburban children. A conservative estimate Ifidicates that at least 5% 
of the children need some kind of speelar attention to overcome one or more handi- 
capSi Small schools are generally unable to supply this attention since the abso- 
lute number of su^ children is small even though the percentage la the same. 

The number of teachers trained to work with special children is vmy small. 
Even those districts with the necessary finances and the number of children find 
it difficult to secure a well trained staff. 

The BESA can, in conjunction with nearby universities train teachers, conduct 
classes and help regular classroom teachers. Several RESA*s are conducting such 
programs. One is demonstrating a program for potential drop outs, identified by 
being over-age in ^ade and other indicators of lack of interest or ability, which 
Introduces, them to several vocations. The program has been extremely iuecess- 
ful in increasing the interest of the pupils in school. Their attendance has in- 
creased to about 95% from an average of about 50%, 

Another BESA is embarking on an extensive area-wide testing program using 
the test scoring faellitiei of one of the larger s^ool districts in the Region. 



Funds provided under the basic Appalachian Act have assisted in the construc- 
tion of over 800 vocational education facilities in the Appalachian Region. Some 
of these are regional in nature while others serve single school districts. 



ADMINISTRATIVE AND MANAOEMENT SERVICES 



SPECIAL CLASS S^VICES 



CABEEB EDUCATION 
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The problems of vocational education are not solved by providing facilities for 
skill training however. Pupils must be helped to make decisions as to what voca- 
tion to choose. The device mentioned earlier (VIEW^) is a step in the right 
direction but it is only a step. 

Several RESA's are investigating ehanfes in elementary and secondary cur= 
riculuiii so that the young people will have a soumi basis for making a career 
decision. Changes in the 1971 revision of the ARDA make It possible for the 
Com mission to help regional agencies to develop this program. Experience to 
date indicates that Appalachian teachers will cooperate willingly in programs 
designed to revise eurriculuni and to make them more knowledgeable about 
how school and the world of work can be brought together. 

The RES A employs a person who conducts in-service courses for teachers, 
directs the revision of curricula materials, arranges for the cooperation of 
local industry j and Bcbedules out-of -school visits to industrial sites. 

One regional agency acts as a clearing house for course selection in an area 
where several small vocational schools are within twenty miles of each other. 
This results in a pupil exchange that makes It possible to present a greater 
variety of courses for pupil selection. 



FEDERAL PROGRAM COORDINATION 

The superintendents of many small school districts do not have the time to 
keep up udth federal programs. Many RESA*s act as sources of Information for 
the” local schools on changes in the regulations of Federal, State or priyate 
foundation grants in aid The experience of the Commission in conducting 
federal aid seminars indicates that this procedure Is ofteetive in encouraging 
applications from the region* The sejainars have been partly responsible for a 
doubling of such Federal funds In the Region* ^ , v 

Some RESA’s have pooled such funds as Title I, EES A, to provide bettei 

early childhood programs for the disadvantaged* , . . mi, 

The BEBA program in the Appalachian Region is in its infancy* i he small 
number of demonstrations being conducted with the help of the Commission, 
State authorities, Federal agencies and loc.al school systems can demonstrate 
one way to make a beginning on the improvement of rural education. Sound 
planning dictates that this beginning be reinforced with plans for the adoption 

of those programs that prove to be suceessful* « „ , j* 

This planning must of necessity be involved with finance. Small rural dis= 
trlcts do not have disposable funds for extra services. Finance, then, remams 
the one big obstacle to permanent Improveaient. If rural boys and girls are to 
have the advantages available to urban and suburban children it behooves 



us to find the money. 

Dr. Hoyt. I did not inclnde one item in my prepared statement 
throngh an oversight, and I would like to make an additional 

statement. . • t j j * 

In discussing the regional education service agencies, 1 did not men- 
tion a significant role some State education departments are playing 

in this. , . , , 

In three States in the region, the State education departments are 
usintr these agencies to regionalize their services to local school dis- 
trictl, speciflcally, Alabama, North Carolina, and Pennwlvama. Penn- 
sylvailia alr^udy lifts in<iiida.tory rcgioiiftl tig6iici©s tlirougliout tn© 

^tate, as does New’ York. Pennsylvania is just starting. 

North Carolina, Alabama, and Georgia do provide specialists ±rom 
the State department of education to go to the local school districts 
and help them with instructional proMems and various other tech- 
nical problems having to do with teaching. They feel that by hiding 
the organization at the State department level they lose a lot ot time, 
in travel and back and forth. They are not as close to the local situa- 
tion. They are demonstrating a method of supplying these services to 
local school districts through the State department by locating per- 
sonnel ill the locality being served in a school cooperative. 
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I"d like to coniinent a bit on finance. In the Appalacliiaii region, we 
have the State with tlie highest per capita expenditure per piipiL and 
1 he lowest— Xew York, and ^Tississlppi. However, Mississipifi is within 
four-teiitiis of a percentage j5oint of having the same efiort to sup- 
|)ort education as New York does. 

Senator Spong. Effort is based on local resource, State resourced 



o Pekcekt of Ikcome fok Enut^ATiox 

Dr. Hoyt. Yes. On expenditures for scliools using both local and 
State funds. Local and State funds in New York are about $1,100 per 
pupil, in Mississippi it is nnder $500. But each one spends roughly 
5 percent of tlieir personal income for education. 

I do differ witli the Governor's statement, and with your statement, 
that it is not necessary to have Federal funds. State resources vary m 
greatly among States that even if each State is relie.ved of certaiii 
other expenditures, this huge dilTereuce in personal income would still 
be there, 

T feel there are c(M*taiii national requirements for the national web 
fare in terms of education, because of the extreme mobility of the 
population. There is, therefore, a national interest in contributing 
cither funds or services to the education of each indi vidua b This is a 
personal opinion and does not reflect a commission policy. 

I know it is a moot point, and I am not prepared to present a coup 
ple^'R arguinent. But there are many people who feel this, and I agree 
with them that it is so. 

Now the amount is another question. There are ways of devising a 
rornnila, and most of them I think do relate to personal income, and 
on tliat basis a good case could be made. 

Utilize Thadition To Re form RtiRiVL Schools 

ItI like to emphasize that one of the strongest characteristics of 
rural education is tradition. People in rural communities think a lot 
of their schools. I have visited schools in the region that are extreinely 
minimal. They are minimal in the courses taught, they are minimal 
in the kinds of buildings the children are in, they are minimal in 
terms of the teachers who are there. 

And yet when I talk to a person from that school system I find he 
is very proud of his schools. I don^t believe any reform that tends to 
tamper with that pride and independence will be as successful as a 
reform which builds on it. 

This is why the commission is promoting the voluntary establish^ 
ment of school cooperatives so that each local eommunity can use its 
own strength and combine with other communities to provide P j 
I dndB of thmga that children neecl in their local schools. 

The one thing that we do need, however, is permissive legislation 
on the part of some of the States. A few States have permissive legis^ 
lation. Tennessee just recently passed a bill permitting the formation 
of school cooperatives. Other States are depending upon the interpre- 
tation of existing statutes. 

Virginia, for instance, is one of tliese, but it’s in a better positioii 
than, for instance, Alabama would be, because there are specific statu- 
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tory conditions for sharing expenses across jurisdictional lines in 
Virginia. ... 

DilenowiscOj the educational cooperative in southwestem Virginia, 
has some controversial aspects. It has demonstrated very well, I think, 
some of the pitfalls that you get into when you begin to permit things 
to be done in education in local coininunities. It also demonstrates 
many of the benefits that result from this, 

I think that as far as the formal statement is concerned, that would 
be sufficient. You probably have some questions you would like to ask. 

Senator Spong. Yes, I (do have, Dr. Hoyt. We have liad some discus^ 
sion here during the past 2 days about taking sei-yices to children or 
bringing children to services or facilities. 

Do you believe that one of these methods is preferable to tlie other? 



Method Depends on Situation 



Dr. Hoyt. No. It all depends on the local situation; it depends on 
the kind of roads over which the children are to be transported; it 
depends on how long they will be riding the bus. 

In general, those services which can be performed best in a local 
setting should be performed there because children feel more at ho mo 

there. , „ 

However, if it is necessary to form groups of children who have, for 
instance, physical handicaps, then it will be necessary to provide some 
transportation. I would suggest that any child who is physically han- 
dicapiied, who has to ride more than 45 minutes on the bus, probably 
ouglib to have some other arrangement made. 

iVhen it is possible to transport them for a brief period of time, 
sometimes it is to their benefit. Generally, educational cooperatives 
services flow out to the children where they are. ^ 

Senator Spong. Yesterday, Dr. Edington referred to a study which 
suggested that English was not the primary language of the Appa- 
lachian child. Do you agree with this, and are there any special read- 
ing and laiiguage programs offered under the Apiialachian program ? 

Dr. Hoyt" Some of the scliool cooperatives ^yllo ai*e getting at this 
question. I was — again referring to Dilenowisco — talking to their 
reading consultant, I asked, “How do you teach the hard I sound to 
a child when he is reading, when you don’t pronouiice it yourself ?” 
And he said, “That bothers us, too.” That's as far as I got^nth 
I would not say that the Appalr.chian child does not speak English. 
Of course it is English. It does, however, have its own grammar and 



syntax. 

It is receding now with the advent of television, and we find that 
the standard English is becoming more and more the language of the 
chilli. Because of television, he understands standard English; where= 



as, he might not speak it. 

Ill connection with television, we are jijst starting an investigation 
of the use of satellites in getting educational television to the more 
remote Appalachian areas. 

Senator Spong. A few years ago, the statistics on illiteracy, or 
functional illiteracy, in Appalachia were quite startling. Do you have 
any recent figures on this ? 

Dr. Hoyt. No; we don^t. We are awaiting for a bi’eakdown of the 
recent census and hoping that it wfill come quite soon, 

s 
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Senator Spokg. What percentage of the schools in Appalachia do 
you believe are still below par insofar as facilities and curriculum 
are coneerned ? 

Dr. Hoyt, I would say that in rural Appalacliiaj it varies by State. 
But I think on the average it would be at least 60 2 ?ercent. This is 
just an estimate from looking around at various counties. 

In several counties I have visited recentlyg there isn^t a building 
that a child should have to go to school in, while other counties have 
nice new buildings. 

Senator Sfoxg. We had some testimony from West Virginia yes= 
tcrday, from McDowell County, and Senator Kaiidolph on at least 
two occasions reminded me that McDowell County was right next to 
counties in Virginia, where we had hollows just like they had. 

Dr. Hoyt. The same problems. 

Senator Spokg. Yes. 

Rural schools have been criticized in the testimony we have heard 
here for offering academic and agricultural courses, but not the voca= 
tional and technical training ^^mich many of the students need in 
Older to become employed. Is this situation also prevalent in 
Apj>alachia? 

VoGATTOKAL PROBLEM IK xApPALAGHIA 

Dr. Hoyt. It is improving %^ery much. When we first started to look 
at the vocational problem in Appalachia, we discovered that, for in- 
stance, in one State, 65 percent of the money being expended for vo- 
cational education was being expended for training in jobs for only 
5 percent of the population. 

The Appalachian Commission has as a goal the provision of voca- 
tional facilities, and by that we mean facilities that will prepare 
Somebody for a job they can get, for 50 percent of the population in 
grades 11 and 12. 

This goal has been reached in about five States, and we are very 
close to reaching it in almost all of the others. 

I think that now we can say with fairly good certainty that, except 
for a few sjiots in a few’ States, that almost any boy oi’ girl who wants 
to take a vocational course can do so. 

Senator Spokg. I recently read that 90,000 high school graduates 
have been leaving the Appalachian Region each year* Where do these 
people go, and cm you believe they are prepared for life outside of 
Appalachia? 

Dr, Hoyt, They go— not to New York. They will go mostly to the 
larger cities in the States they are in. In Virginia, to Norfolk and to 
Washington and Richmond areas. And to the mid western cities— 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Chicago. 

In northern^ Appalachia, around Pittsburgh, they seem to go to 
California, which is strange. I don’t know why. 

Senator Spokg. Are you aware of any general soiithern outmigration 
to Atlanta ? 

Dr* Hoyt. No. 

Senator Spokg. You are not? 

Dr. Hoyt. No* 

Senator Spokg. It’s probably just a bit apait from what we are talk= 
ing about* but in discussing the drug problems and runaways and 
dropouts in the past 5 months* I have run into many unrelated cas^ 
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where Atlanta seemed to be a great drawing iDoint for young people. 
And I wondered. 

Dr. Hoyt. It could very well be. 

Senator Spoxg. You are just not aware of any pattern ? 

Dr, Hoyt, Right. 

Senator Spong. If this committee should make a field trip to Ap- 
palachia, where would you suggest we go? And may T suggest to you 
that I am not interested in looking at what’s bad. I don’t think that is 
what I want to do. I will have to confer with the other members of the 
committee, but I don’t see anything to be gained by talking about what 
is bad. 

Where Has Progress Been Made? 

I would like to know where progress has been made that could be 
outlined and the information disseminated throughout the rest of the 
country. 

Dr. Hoyt, There are three or four places, I would suggest, to see a 
fully developed regional service agency, the kinda of things it can do, 
to visit one of the New York BOCES. That’s an acronym for Board 
of Cooperative Education Services. 

They are the most highB^ developed in the country. They are in 
Appalachia. They do provide a host of services, as I mentioned in my 
paper. 

I would suggest either Chautauqua County or Cattaraugus County 
in southwestern New York. In your pwn State, Dilenowisco is an educa- 
tional cooperative in a rural area. The one in the Clinch-Powell area 
in Tennessee is an illustration of a recently started cooperative. You 
can get a^feel for the problems they are having and how they are 
solving them, 

I would suggest that you visit the village system of Beria, Ky. They 
have a new building. They are involving the children from the outer 
rural area there. They have a live, young superintendent, and a modern 
curriculum. 

And I think also the Hiintsville, Ala., area of Appalachia is an 
illustration of how one of the Appalachian local planning districts— 
LDD— Local Development Disti*icts— is working in human resource 
development, cooperating with the schools and health services. Yon 
can get a picture of cooperative planning for hiiman resource develop- 
ment, including education, in Hmitsyi lie. 

Senator Spong, Would the location of the space industry there re- 
late to this, probably enhancing the local interest ? 

Dr. Hoyt. It might, but this has been a declining characteristic of 
Huntsville. In the rural areas around Huntsville, you wouldn’t know 
you were anywhere near the space industry. It’s tobacco and cotton 
country ; rural and Southern. 

Senator Spong. Could you summarize some of the activities taking 
place in the cooperative educational organizations? 

SuM^ttARiziNG Organizations’ Activities 

Dr. Hoyt. I would be glad to. In summary, I would say that the 
significant characteristic is that of voluntary cooperation. No school 
should be forced to take part in any activity. Local autonomy should 
be maintained. 

H3 , 
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The following are exampleg of activities in Regional Education 
Service Agencies : 

A psychologist is employed to help teachers work with difficult 
children, to identify those who need sjoeciul Imlp. 

A school nurse is able to help teachers in different schools to know 
what to do about specific illnesses of children; to conduct classes in 
first aid procedures for teachers; to assist in medical examinations 
and follow up the examination to insuic that parents know how to 
correct conditions found. 

Assistance is given in curriculum const ruction and development and 
in modern teaching procedures. 

A cooperative puts on a television program for early chiklliood edu- 
cation and supervises the liome instruction of children by sending 
home visitors around. This is the Appalachian Educational Laboratory 
program I discussed in my written statement. 

Regional agencies help in terms of business activities, the pooling 
of purchases and bidding of supplies. They can provide special classes 
so that mentally . ctarded children can receive the help they need. 

One of the pvogramg you ought to look at in the Diienowisco area 
is the 4=I^s program, wMch is not funded by the Commission, 

Senator Spong, That is a program in southwestern Virginia. 

Di% Hoyt. Potential dropouts are in the class for 2 years, wdieiT 
they sample various vocations. The track I'ecord so far shows that 
these boys and girls who formerly had attended school about 50 per= 
cent of the time, are now better than av^erage in their attendance. 
Several of them have gone back to the regular program or are taking 
regular vocational education. 

When they finish the 4-‘I’s program, they are able to go to work 
in a particular trade, they know what they are doing, and are em- 
ploy alble. Some have left before they were finished, and gone on some 
bricklaying job" ^urthevup in the county. 

Seiiator Spong. How^ many schools or school systems aiB usually 
involved in one program ? 

Dr. Hoyt, Well, it depends upon the purpose. Some of the coopera- 
tives are designed for planning and for demonstrating programs. The 
program being demonsti^ated would then be taken over by a local 
school system, and the cooperative would go on to something else. 

O^ers are designed to conduct a program from the cooperative cen- 
tei‘. This kind probably shouldn’t have a radius of more than 25 miles 
f . om the place the service is coming from. The reason for that is the 
traveltime, as I mentioned earlier. 

It probably ought to have at least 10,000 children in it. If it is at 
all possible. Sometimes it is too spai'se to even have that. 

It should have the volimtary cooperation of the people who are 
there. It should not be forced on them, 

B^ause of those characteristics, in the Appalachian region, the 
size is generally three counties. However, there are ones larger than 
that. 

Senator Spong. Dr. Hoyt, I vei^ much appreciate your testimony 
Iiere this morning. Thank you very much. 

The Select Committee i‘s in recess, subject to the call of the Chair, 

(Wliereupon, at 12:14 p.m. the Select Committee was recessed, to 
reconvene at the call of the ChairA 
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Item 2— Material Submitted by Other Than Witnesses 



TBOM SENATOB LEE METCALF, OF MONTANA 



UiS. SEKATE3, 

WaBhington^ !?,€?., Septemhei' 30^ 191J. 

Mr. Bertbam W. Cabp^ 

Associate Counselj Senate Select Co7n7nittec an Equal Ed%ieatiofial OpportU7iity 
WashUigtOTii D.€, * 

Dear Mr. Oakf ; Thnnks very niiich for advising that the record of yoiir 1 
Septernber hearing is stili open and for suggesting tliat 1 might wish to have 
printed in it a reply to Dr. Isenherg's statement sent him by niy constituent, Mrs, 
Carolyn M. Frojen, Supermtendent of Schools in Missoula Comity, Montana. 

If it is true, as Dr. Isenberg said in his statement, that “the quality of any 
program is determined by the people who staff it,“ then it is clear that Missoula 
County, under the direction of Mrs^ Frojen, Is not numbered among the “rural 
school boards^ Dr. Isenberg had in mind which “for more than three decades 
have been employing the castoffs, the misfits and the provisionally certifleat^^d.” 
I would be delighted If you %vlll arrange for inclusion of Mrs. Frojen's letter 
in the printed hearing record. 

Very truly yours, 

Lee Metcaxf. 



Missoula County Superintendent op Schools, 

„ _ ^Hsso^tla, Mont. i September 20, 1911, 

Robert M. Isenbebg, 

Assoomte Emeoutive Secretanh American Association of Soliool Administrators . 
Washington^ D.G. 



Dear Mb. Ibenbers: The enclosures will probably Interest you as much as 
they did me. I feel very strongly on this matter of labels and broad genera" iisa- 
tions. Every profession undoubtedly has its misfits, but to state that 10 million 
rural area children are being short changed by misfit or castoff teachers is a 
charge that should be supported by facts. 

The rural teachers in Missoula County are certificated as University gradu- 
ates who hold B.A. degrees in elementary education, I feel great pride in the 
quality^ of their work and om thoroughly convinced that they eonipare very 
well with any city or suburban teachers. Many of our city teachers began their 
careers in rural schools, a;>d recall those beginning years as the best in their 
lives— years that were rewarding beGau.se of the warm relationships that are 
possible in a rural school. 



Some of the best teaching I have ever seen i.s being carried on in rural schools 
under my supervision. I have In inind a county school where the first grade 
teacher doBs_ a superb job ot teaching reading. Her district is poor, and she has 
minimal equipment — ^no strip film projectors, tapes, earphones, or other Instrue 

tional devices — ^but her classes learn to read, and every child reads wdiether 

he is dull, slow, average or luarkedly superior. 

She has developed original drills, games, word plays based on phonics and 
those boys and girls respond. They read well. They also write compositions inade 
lip of welhconstrueted sentences and well chosen word.^. 

I could go on about other excellent teaching that I see as I go about thi« 
county visiting claK^srooins. Innovation and creativity are as evident there as 
in town. Math, art, science— in every subject area I can show you rural teachers 
whose achievementR are outstanding. Proof of this is seen in the 
work these rural Rtmlents do In our countv high .school. 



in 
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attend i These pupils hold their own very ereditably when competing with their 
urban peers in Missoula Comity High ScliOoL 

My observations have not been limited to Missoula County, I formerly served 
as County Superiutendeut of Powder Rivor "^nimty, an area of big ranehes and 
isolated schools. Thei‘e, too, I found stmlen s advancing under teachers who 
were vital» stimulating, and genuinely eoiicernert with the progress of their 
<‘hisses. 

Tluoughout our uatioii, there is increasing realization that personal relation- 
ships hetweeii individuals are necessary for sound emotional dovoloinnent, the 
one-to-one relationship that has been lost in our 20th century worsliiii of bigness 
for its 'own sake. We are discovering that size alone does not determine quality, 
that as much learuing can be achieved in a room of 10 pupils as of 30. 

Thu open “Concept class room, an inuoviitioii in city systems, has thrived all 
these years in our country schools. The teacher “aides that big sciiools now hire 
are nothing new in rural areas where bright 8th graders have always aided the 
teachers with the yoiinger (diildren, where the older ones watch out for little 
brothei*.s and sisters, where individuals are iinportaiit and accepted as iiiember.s 
of the group. 

Montana country school impils are not being sliortchnnged. Their parents 
are citizens in today\s world — aware of trendSi appreciative of the quality living 
they enjoy and want to continue to enjoy, eager for their children to retain a 
sense of values, of \vonder and delight in the everyday beauty around them. 

Their school boards are rGsxmnsible citizens who are dedicated tu i)roviding 
for their tHiinmiinities the education that will e<iiiip their youngsters for con- 
structive inatiirity. They screen applicants as trioroughly as does our city trustee 
gi oiip, and pick and choose %vith careful discriiiiiiiation. 

I am convinced that the rural teacher is a very siiecial person because she 
meets .such varied deuuihds in her daily work. Her role is that of teacher of all 
subjects at all levels, admin 1st m tor, counselor, public relations expert, custodian 
and engineer. 

Misfit? Never! 

Genius? Yes, Indeed! 

Sincerely, 



Carolyn M, Fro jen . 



FROM MBS. MABCEY BBUNNEB, LAKE MONTEZUMA, ABIZ. 

Lake Montezuma, Akiz., 

September 13, 1977. 

Senate Committee on Equal EnucATioNAL Opportunity, 

Senate 3uildinff, 

WasJmtgton, D,0. 

Dear Senatoils : Recently 1 read that Robert H, Isenberg, Associate Executive 
Secretary of the American Association of School Administrators, made the state* 
nient before your committee that more than 10 mlllioii children who attend rural 
schools are being shortchanged because their teachers are often castoffs and mis- 
fits, It amazed me that anyone holding such a position could be so uninformed 
regarding the small school systems in the United States. 

All intensive three year study and contacts with state and district superin- 
tendents all across the country to obtain information in regard to costs, results 
of testing etc. showed that children in the smaller districts rnnked highest and 
costs were lo\VBr with few exceptions. High Seliodl principals contacted reported 
that students transferring from small elementary districts had a large majority 
of their students ranking in the upper half of classes In the larger systems. The 
large urban centers ha%^e been slow in accepting the change to intensive phonetic 
programs in teaching reading. In contrast, many, if not most, of the smaller com* 
inunities have listened to ijarents and to classroom teachers, and have made 
gains which in some eases are startling, inertia in the large cities, coupled with 
lack of training in the fundamentals of phonics in many teachers’ colleges in 
America, Is now widely recognized. 

Recently the Tucson Area Council International Reading Associaflon con- 
ducted a survey in an effort to determine needs in the field of reading* The result 
was that ^9 teachers said they would recommend more required course work In 
reading instruction prior to teaming while only 93 stated they would not. An- 
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other question asked was you received your teacher training within the last 
five years, did you feel you were adequately prepared to teach reading?” 203 an- 
swered “no” with only 52 saying ”yeB”. I feel certain that Bimilar results would 
be obtained from other areas across the country. It seems to me that Mr. Isen- 
berg should work to Improve the educational departments of colleges and univer- 
sities Instead of discrediting the teachers in small systems who are often obtain- 



ing fine resiUts. 

Educators in key positions have been greatly responsible for continuing nietli- 
ods of teaching which resulted in about 85 percent of all American youths seri- 
ously retarded in reading and another 40 percent deflcienti We have been turn- 
ing out mental cripples by the millions. In 1968 the people of the huge Eos An- 
geles District were shocked when state testing of reading results show’ed them 
ranking one of the lowest in the state. (Eirst grade children ranked at 29 which 
meant that if all children In California were scored In reading ability from 1 to 
loo, the average first grader at Los Angeles was 71st from the top. ) Xet children 
in smaller systems in surrounding areas ranked higher, including those with a 
lower average IQ inui ^‘ost per avenge daily attendance. With few exceptions the 
large districts across the country have higher costs per ADA than state averages. 

I spent many days substituting and visiting in classrooiiis in large districts ot 
Plovicla Over 62 percent of the children of the State are in six large county sys- 
tems so 1 was not surprised when Florida State Superintendent of Schools an- 
lumnce 1 publicly ^ .u-eral years ago that the reading level in the state was *trngie . 

there ’werc^ many administrators in the large districts witii ^ osts higher than 
state average per student with some of them arguing among themselves as to 
which was the ibest way to teach reading. ^ 

Our Yavapai County ranked first in the state in testing results of third grade 
cliildreii in Arizona this year, after the legislature wisely passed a state test- 
ing of reading law. It is composed of small systems and those ranking^the nign^v 
within the county were a one-room school and several very small .systems, a he 
following information from the Independent Variables was of great interest i 



Avarapa of oIclss : Independent Variable. 

44 5 percent of the students in classes of 31=86 pupils ranked above the 3.4 
level. In eoinparlson only 31.1 percent of the students ranked above the 3.4 mean 
in classe.s of 6 to 10, 35.2 percent In classes of 11-15 and only 31.8 m classes of 
10 to 20, Pupils In classes of 21 to 2.5 had 40,0 reading above 3.4. Contrary to 
what the majority of educatorB have been telling us for years the children did 
best In the large classes because cross-growth teaching was utilized and children 
aided other children in the learning process. 



Dmigvi of huilMng : Independent Variable. 

The largest percentage of children reading above the 3.4 grade equivalent were 
in the one room schools, although there are few remaining In the state. 



Forwju? 6 tooijfion; Independent Variable, 

Teachers with Doctorates ranked the lowest in percentage of students reading 
above the 3.4 level. (These teachers did not have special classes as did educa- 
tional specialists whose children ranked the next lowest in percentage of those 
reading above the 3.4 mean.) - ^ ^ 

Also very interesting tq^me was that children using the Scott, Foresman Md 
Harper and Row Basic Reading Programs ranked the lowest in testing. Vet 
these are on so many of the state approved lists and are widely used across the 
country Recent information from the Beseareh Committee of the Reading Meth- 
ods Research Association states that “although the packaging of reading methods 
Is constantly changing, the prevailing method of initial reading Instruction re- 
mains similar to that of Dick and Jane— indirect and abstract. For example, 
Reaping Byatems, the latest product of Scott, Foresman, advises the teacher^ 
. . if one Is aware of the context of a passage, and if the sentence stracture is 
familiar, an initial consonant may be all (the reader) needs to identify a key 
word and make possible the prediction of the ensuing meaning.” In view of the 
now impossible task of researching reading programs before they become obso= 
lete the committee stresses the vital importance of *^encoiiraglng the practice of 
testing the efiPectiveness of initial reading Instruction— scientifically and thor- 
oughly — prior to the publication and official adoption of ichool textbooks in which 
instruction is incorpomtefl.” , i. 

Many people cannot understand wh5' children were taught so many years by 
the sight method when it proved to be such a failure and continues to be used in 
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some school syateins, especially in the large districts They do not know how 
i^reat the vested interests are of some of Uiose engaged in education. It is com- 
mon imiftice for instructorH at teachers^ colleges and also at 
to receive huge royalties, couuuissions and concessions from publishers of 
ing textDooKs— and even for stuff members of a ^^tare Uiirricmum Uepurtmenyo 
he in me airect employ of a publishing cumimny, accorduig to f ^^^^ch repoits. 

My leseareh has convinced me that small systems are the best and that a 
trict should be decentralized when it has more than 2o,00P students. It Mill help 
eliminate many problems that plague our large sclioul districts. More 
legislatures should pass state testing of reauiiig bills, 

receive coverage in the neM-spupers so the iieople are aware of how then school 

System rmi^^s.^ would like to report on my experience Mmeii I visited classes in 
Mayaro, Trinidad Mhere the children came from extremely poor families ami 
were all of East Indian and African descent. Yet these children were reading 
with understanding far better than children of the same age m the many mass- 
rooms I visited and where I was a substitute teacher in three diftererit states. 
These students were In small rooms with classes of 45 nnd oO shapng aesKS ana 
books However, they began school at the age of five and were taught phonetical y 
from the very beginning instead of wasting precious weeks in reading readinep 
and then the look=say method is iiied in teaching many of our children, especially 
in very large school systems. Then when children fail to learn to read now 
have a mania for ‘Temedial reading classes, which often come too late. It " 
dren \vere taught propei ly by teachers who were trained well we >voulcl not need 
iiiaiiy of these remedial reading experts. The United States spends nlinost 
inuch on education as the entire rest of the world — yet far too many children 
leave school with reading handicaps. The Arizona State Board of Education 
Mued n statement of policy on July 26, lOTl : Beginning m 1971-TH promotion 
into and from the first grade will be based upon predetermined objective pex- 
formance levels, to be established by the local district. Also, beginning with the 
1971—72 freshman class, special instruction will be given so that by 
school graduates (Grade 12) will be able to read at least at the 7vmiJi grade level 
lam so glad to be a resident of a state that has had the wisdom 
to keep their school districts small, even in the metropolit^ area of Phoeni^ 
who have a state testing of reading la\v and whose State Board of Education 
has taken thin constructive action to improve the education of the children of 
Arizona. 

Sincerely yours, ^ _ 

Frances Brunner 
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DISADVANTAGBD RURAL YOUTH* 

By Everett D. Edlngton, New Mexico State University 

Previous research reviewers have tended to overlook the rural 
characteristiei which may be unique to him ard his situation. In this chapt^* I 
attempt to identify those eharacterlstics which, because they are unique to 

cS the BtS rural areas to become dlsadvantagecl During thejas^^ few 
years, a considerable amount of material was written about 

Uttle of it was based upon reBeareh, Although adequate research dem^ i& lact 
ine in manv of the studies, they do tend to ^ve the best picture available 
ru-'al student Mui 5 h of the material cited in this article l^ not available in p - 
l^hed from furtive documents of limited circulation which 

fortunatelv are available through the ERIC system. 

A number of writers pointed out that rurality by its very nf^ure may have 
caused pupils to be disadvantaged, Ackerson (196T) stated at the National OuL 
look Conference on Rural Youth that the ineidence of incentive to remain in high 
School or ir^^llGg^ was evidently not as great ! rural America, as Bhown by the 
Viieh dropout rate and in all too many cases, the educational and vocational 
opportunities offered to rural young people were quite limited. Lamanna a^ 
Samora (1967) obtained similar findings in a study of Mexican American you , 
iniev found that rural or urban residence was strongly related to educational 
status Urban residents were almost always better educated than rural residents, 

tl..n th«, pr.vl0.s.y m.n- 

tiana? eSrnine dfsadv^^^ studentB. Such groups as the mountiun 

folk of the Appalachian region, the Southern rural Negroes, the Americaji Indi- 
ans or the SnanlBh-speaklng youth of the Southwest have special problems. In 
afdltlSn!'^^f?“t?5st?cs are^ften quite <!««««* 

^rmiTiines Berman (1965) noted that it was invalid to consider all inuian szu 
dents no matter which tribal afflliatlon they maintained, as “aust Indians and 
?o n^oare tn ov«“ll program which purported to be adapted to the “IndiaA 
po^latlon.” Similarly, It Is not acceptable to 

toMther under the term “Mexican” or some other term, and to consider all 
Spanish-speaking students as having Identical learning problems amenable to 

^^|^g®pr^“ms*Sper^Me^ by* the rural disadvantaged studttit are not 
to geographloal location, Edward B. Breathitt (1967), former soi^nor of 
tucky, emphasized this fact in his statement that the conditions of the rural dis 

aratlon of this chapter. 
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advantaged were not confined to any one section of the United States. They exist 
ill Aiipaliichia and Alaska, in the Mississipiil Delta and the Midwest, in New 
England ami California. Such coiidition.s are widespread enough to hv a iiiitiijnal 
problem. 

The major cliaracteriHticM of the disiidvantaged rural student covered in tins 
review are .socloeconoinic status, asiiirations, attitudes, edneatioiial achievenient, 
etlueationnl retention, cuiiiculum, and cultural and social status. 



Poverty is a widespread condition iunong residents of rural areas, MGrcure 
(1987) revealed that oneduilf of all rural fainllies in northern New Mexico, flie 
Missi.ssippi I.)elta, the Ossarks, and Apimlachia had incoiiies below $2,000. Doug- 
las (1967) found ill his work related to inental health of rural youth that one- 
third of all persons living on farms and one^ fourth of the rural non-fa rni iiopii- 
latioii were families with cash incmnes below cstahlislied poverty levels, ndnll 
(1907) indicated in liis report at the National Outlofik Conference that one- third 
of the rural population aeeounted for one=half of tlie population deslgmited ns 
living in poverty. Udall also reported that tlie median family income for rural 
Negroes in fourteen Southern states In 1966 was Ic ^ than $1,500, and in the 
Soiitliwest over one-third of the Spani.sh-surnanie fo dies lived below the pov- 

ertv level. , 

Jenkins (1963) and Taylor and Jones (1963) reported that rural incouie per 
eapita did not match urban income per capita, and that as a result rural residents 
were disaclvaiitaged in terms of the larger society. Jenkins further states that as 
a result of this and other factors, there were many rural children who had ex- 
tremely limited and even impo%’erished stpclal contnctB limiting opportui itles to 
learn, \vhicli resulted in an increased iueldenee *>f cultural and mental retarda- 
tion in the poorer rural areas, Baughman and Dalilstroin (1908), in their studv 
of a typical rural Southerii eominunity, reported that peoiile were moving away 
from dependence on the land, although farming remains important. In rural 
America non-farm jobs have not develoiiecl rapidly enough to nioet the iieed.s of 
the people, and consequently the youth of that area must seek their future 

elsewhere. _ , , ^ - 4 .^- 

On all socioeconomic levels, children may be hampered by characteristics re- 
.-^Lilting, directly or Indirectly, from their parents’ situations. Thurston, Feldhusen 
and Bennhig (19G4). in a study of factors affecting behavior of rural and urban 
youths found that parents with low occupational and educational levels were 
ilkely* to have children with excessively aggressive behavior, Non-skiLled, low= 
paying jobs, with their consequent fatigue, boredom, and lack of ijersonal reward, 
were .shown to exacerbate existing personality problems within the home, and, 
hence, to directly influence the home atmosphere- Thurston concluded on this 
basis that living in rural areas with low income seems to be partieularly con- 
ducive to the development of "‘dlsadvantagemenh” j _ . 

McMllllon (1966) discovered that rural students from different socioeconomic 
levels ilaeecl diflferent connotative values on selected words and phrases- For 
example, the word leadership ivas %^alued more highly by the soeioeconomlc dis» 
advantaged roup pupils. The word cooperation was valued more highly by the 
middle sociouconomie gronp of iiupils than by the highest socioeconomic group 
of pupils. 

Bass and Burger (1967) pointed out that the American Indian is the most 
disadvantaged rural group. In comparison to the general population, their income 
was only two-ninths a.s imich ; their unemployment rate was almost ten times 
greater ; their life expectancy was seven years less ; half again ns many of their 
infants died; their school dropout rate was aim Jt double that of the general 
population, and they had less tlmn half the years of schooling. 

When they studied the relation sliiij between family variables and children's 
intellectual performance, Baughman and Dalilstrom (1008) discovered the rela= 
tion.ship between family variables and eliilclren’s iiitellectual performance was 
closer among the white piiplLs than among the Negro pupili. Generally, however, 
the .study .showed the intellectual proficiency of a child was positively correlated 
with the socioeconoinic status of his family. 

The Rtudles review^ed indicate there is a definite relation between soeioeconomie 
levels and educational progress in rural America. This same relationship ex i its 
for the general poijulation of the country and Is found in i rban and suburban 
areas. For rural, urban and suburban U.S.A., os economic status rises, eduea- 
tional achievement levels rise. . ' . 
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Abpieatioks 

The reMearoh i-eviewecl liidiaiites tliat there sire 

"IPili'lifis 

'XTTyoutl, o,. (L. -VI .010 m.lv. 

ihe work! of work and liave a iiiucli smaller range of 
ilsillev. liurchivml iiml Tuves (1003) eoinimi-ed riirsil 

.•ovei-ed that the .'iillege anti ofciunitiounl lohs*\vGrc 

that they hart uicve trouble getting a iieniuiiient job, and 

not ns Hkilled or higlily iniid those of non-riiral youth, iayloi and Jones (1^_ ) 
found Hint in the rural eiivlronnient the range of oceupational types was limited 
ind thnt the^^^ if unv white collar Jobs representea. The youth froiii 

rural areas may not develop attitudGs, desire, or motivatiou to achieve occupa- 

Joi^^ further pointed out that In 

iioer ^roun exiierienct*n are lioiiiogcneous in terms of social Glass, thu, , t 
expemH the student^ introduction to different 

tioiis. Therefore, behavior of rural youths oxhihits groater conformity to the 
cniltural values of their own su!)(;ultural lefereiice group. Ihis coiitornim i^^ 
fleeted in the educational and occnumtional aspirations of 

There is some Indication that rural stuclents from the vpious ethnic mino^^ 

vouth. Drahick (1963) in his study of the aspirations of ^egro and white stu 

ilents of voeatloiiiil agrlciilturG in North Carolina found ^ ^s 

senior agriculture student did not desire or expeet to enter occupation^ 

great iirestlge us did white students. The same relative relation^ips 

for the ediicntioiml plans of the two groups, Crawford Feterson 

found thiit the Indian student had lower aspirations than other 

sou (190(1) reported that nearly o0% of uneniployed Mexican American . i - 

'' Bodcjecoiiomic status of rbrnl youth plays an imiKirtaiit 

Tiivlor anil Jones (inaS) reported that wlUMi cmphuHis on xOimial efhic.itioii w-i. 
kudJinu ns in lowdneome farm families, the youth involved did not perceive oc m 
cation ns a dominant value in American culture and 

motivated to obtain edneation, Hperry (in6o) found a relationsliil) hetu^ 
.stamlards of living and interests of rural youth, high anti 

ecoiioiiilc status group mickgr<miuls displayed more scientihc and imisical ii te^- 
est than yon til from lower staiulard=of=liviiig backgroiiiids, ^perp’^ felt that feci- 
cnitific interest wa.s explainable in that certain enltiiral advantages. geiierall> 
imjre luevaleiit among high and middle status groups, were known to sriiiuiUitc 
an Interest In discovering new facts and solving problGins, Ijikewise. tliciT might 
be greater einpluisls mid resorireeH expended on n nisi cal interests among families 
with higher standard.^ of living. Bperry (lOGn) and Taylor and Jones (1963) 
indicated that rural youth from a higher sneioecononilc level had higher ertu- 
<‘utioiml asiii rati oils and took greater advantuge of educational opportunities 
than rural youth from lower .socioeconomic levels. 

Rural Negro youth ivere found liy Ohleiidorf and Kuvlesky (1967) to he more 
oriented toward attaining higher levels of education tlian rural white yoiitlk 
Negro hoys and girls had higher edneational expectations than white boys and 
girls had. Ohleiidorf and Knvlesky also discovered that nmch larger propor- 
tions of the Negroes desired and oxpeeted to do graduate work, while larger 
proportions of the whites desired and expected to teiTuinate their edneation 
lifter gmdmiting from high school. These findings are particularly interesting 
when comparecl to the 1963 results reported hy Drablck in his ^tiidy in North. 
(?aroiiim, which showed lower educationul aspirations and expectritlons nmong 
Negro Htudeiits than among white youth. The explanation for the contradiction 
is not certain, hut it may he due to more realistic aspirations among the white 
youth or to the clifferences in the two po|)iilatiOii.s studied, or to significant ho - 
<*ial changes during tlie years which ehip.sed between the Drablck study and the 
work done hy Ohlendorf and Ktivlesky, 
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There does not seem to be complete agreement on edu^tional aspirations and 
practices of farm ind non-farm ^outh* Sperry (1965) and Hrabiek (1983) r©= 
ported that non -farm rural youth placed higher values on education and more 
of them attended collog© than did farm youth or those taking vocational agri* 
culture classes in high school. Sloeum (1966) did not 6nd this true in his re- 
search in the State of Washington. He found that more farm boy? ' 0 %) than 
non-farm (72%) aspired to attend college. The proportion of farm lo non-farm 
girls with college aspirations vvas equaL The differences ^in ilndinga may be due 
tf> the higher socioeconomic level of the farmers of the Northwest section of the 
United States since Slocum also found that the educational aspirations and ex- 
pectations of student tended to be positively related to the eeonornie and social 
.status of parents. 

Rural schools apparently have done very little to help students change these 
aspiration patterns. Severlnsen (1967) indicated that one of the problems of 
rural youth stemmed from lack of adequate occupational information. This study 
f included that significant improvements in vocational knowledge among high 
.school students resulted when increased informational services were provided. 
Hindstrom (1966) found that rural schools gave no assistance to students who 
were migrating to the cities to work. He concluded that it was a mistake for 
youth ^ust finishing high sehoob especially the younger ones and females^ to 
migrate to the city to seek jobs. Bather, it would be better for these young peo- 
ple to remain In the community to get some job esperlenee related to the kinds 
of jobs available In the city or to get advanced training of the type demanded by 
these occupationi. 

Attitudes 

Disadvantaged rural children bring certain attitudes to school which seem 
to be associated with their home life and economic status. Crawford (1967) 
.said in hig discussion of the Chippewa Indiai .t true poA^erty involved some- 
thing much more significant to children that just low income. Poverty involved 
certain prevalent attitudes which affected the children as they grew up. One 
common attitude which the rural poor have is the feeling that they are trapped 
and that there are no promising choices open to them in solving their problems. 
This attitude carries over Into school actiAUties. Palomares and Oiimmins (1968) 
pointed out that the Mexican American population in a small border town of 
Southern California tended to see Itself in a le.ss faAmrable AA^ay than the normn- 
tiA’c population. The self-concept of Mexican Americans seemed permeated with 
feeUngs of inadequacy and low self-esteem, both at home and at school. A weak- 
ness of this study, pointed out by the authors, was that the tests used the norms 
as a control population rather than comparing the attitudes of the Mexicun 
Americans in the community with Anglos or others in the same area. Low self- 
esteem may well haA’e been a characteristic true of the entire com m unity rather 
than just of the Mexican Americans. 

Ill a study of achievement among Mexican Americans, large numbers of AA-'hom 
are rural residents, Mayeske (1967) examined three aspects of student matiira= 
tion and attitude in relation to achievements ( 1 ) .student^s interest in school 
and per.sistence of reading outside school; (2) student^s self-concept, especially 
with regard to learning and suecess in school; and (3) students* sense of con- 
trol of the environment. Mayeske found that the attitiidlnal Item most highly 
related to achieA'ement test scores at all grade ICA’els Avas students*^"belief in 
their abilit^^ to control or influence their enA’ironment. The differences in achieA’e- 
inent associated AAuth the ’belief in one’s ability to control his enAqronment re- 
mained even after differences in home background Avere taken Into account. 
Coleman et al. (19^) reported similar findings for a more broadly represeKtatlA’p 
population. Mayeske suggested that for children Avho haA»e experienced an unre- 
sponiive environment, a change in their ability to influence their environment 
might lead to increased achieA=ement. 

Rperry (3965) pointed out that there were sex differences in the educational 
atHtudes of rural children, GirVs attitudes tOAvard an education were more fa Ador- 
able and AA^ere more similar to those the r parents hoped they held than were 
boys* attitudes. Sperry also reported that rural youth received more **gtrong 
urging** to continue their education from their mothers than from their fathers. 

Educators and lay coinmunity persons often ha a'© different attitudes toAvard 
rural students from different ethnic backgrounds. Anderson and Safar (1969) 
reported a sharp disparity betAveen school board members’ and administrators* 
perceptions of the adequacy of existing school programs for Anglos, Spanish- 
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Americans, and liidians. School board members interviewed were quite satisflert 
with existing programs and felt the programs were equal for all the groups 
of children. School administrators felt that Spanisli-Ainerican and Indian stu- 
dents were not eneouraged as much as their Anglo classmates. 

Educational Achikvement 

All groups of disadvantaged rural students are characterized by poor educa- 
tional achievement. The United States Department of Agriculture (USDA, 1967) 
reported that about 19% of the rural youth had fallen behind at least one year 
and that only 12% of urban youth were that educationally retarded. 

Baughniaii and Dahlstroin (1968), in their study of a rural Southern com- 
niiinityp found that only white girls consistently measured up to national norms 
oil academic achievement scores. The younger white boys compared favorably 
with the girls, but beyond age eleven their scores dropped heltiw both the national 
norms and white girls" achievement .scores. In this study the Negro boys made 
consistently poor showings ; this was apparent at even the younger ages. Negro 
girls achieved below norm levels except in spelling, but achieved significantly 
higher than the boys in spelling and mathematic.s. Silva noli and Zurkowski 
(1968) found that young disadvantaged Arizona Indian children did well in 
spelling. A USDA report (1967) indicated that in the five Southwestern states, 
16 and 17 year olds with Spanish surnames were far below the national norm 
of educational achievementi This was especially true for rural Spanish surname 
youth. , 

The most deprived and sometimes least visable member of American rural 
society Is the American Indian. Bass and Burger (1967) reported that a com- 
parison between American Indian and Anglo students, controlled for geographic 
isolation factors, showed the schooling gap to be attributable to cultural dif- 
ferences rather than ruralism. 

A number of studies have shown that the Indian student is nearly equal to 
the Anglo at the pre-school and primary levels but as he progresses through 
grade levels he falls behind. The Ohannessian (1067) and Bass and Burger 
(1967) studies are good examples. In each it was found that as Indian students 
went up the school ladder, their achievement seemed to fall progressively behind 
the school norms. They found that the situatioii worsened as the Indian child 
progressed from the sixth to the twelfth grade. 

Palomares and Cummins (1968) found the same to be true with the small 
town Mexican- American populationi whlcli was characterized by a progressive 
drop in achlvement throughout the grades. Mexican Americans were normal in 
achievement at first and s^ond grade, but one grade behind by sixth grade. 
The investigators found the same situation in relation to perceptual- motor de= 
velopment of the Mexican Ajaertcan children. This pro^esslve defi^^ . in per= 
ceptual=motor development was attributed to both home and school environment, 
Paloniares and Cummins found an almost identical situation in studies con» 
ducted at Wasco and Bnn Ysidro, Calif ofnia. 

Statistically significant diflErrnnces in IQ scores for rural Indian, Mexican 
American, and Anglo students vvere found by Anderson (1969). In a study in 
rural New Mexico he found that 55% of the Anglo students had high level IQ 
scores. 18% had median level scores and 27% low level scores. For the ^Spanish 
American pupils the high level, median level, and low level percentages are 33, 
26 and 41 respectively ; for the Indian pupils, the percentage of students \yhoie 
IQ scores fell into each category were 18, 9, and 73 respectively. The same type 
of distribution was found for achievement scores among the three groups at the 
elementary and high school levels. 

Baughmaii and Dalilstroni (1966) found in their study of a Southern rural 
coiumuniry that white girls and boys had the highest ability levels, but white 
girls were highest in achievement seor^. Negro girls scored about one standard 
de'/iatlon below the national norms on both ability and achievement scores. The 
Negro boys were equal to the Negro girls on ability scores at lower ages but were 
lower as they Pi jgressed in yOT.rs, 

It should be remembered, however, that it Is very difficult to measure either 
IQ or achievement accurately witti tests that are culturally biased. Wax and 
Wax (1964), in working with Indian children, found that proficiency In English 
was essential for scholastic or academie achievement. For this and other reasons, 
existing methods of measuring achievement and academic ability are biased 
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agnln^t the child whose lirst Ian gunge ib not Kiigli.^h, Henderson (1966) further 
suhsrnnthited this fliiding \\heii working with Hpnnisli-spenking students. It 
si-emed. that lack of tiarning and language were seen ;is barriers to advance- 
inent more of ten tlmii was othiiic identity- 

Langnage difficulty is also a i)rol)leiu for English-Hpeaking disadvantaged rural 
IKM>idc» wlio use u iioiestandnrd foriu of Rnglish as their first language. Skinner 
(191*7 I reported that inueh of the illittM-acy aiiiong the Apiialuchian people was 
r(*ally the result of failure to supply the chihlren with means of learning to u.se 
standard Knglish envctivoly. A laiigiiage system Is liiiposed upon them which Is 
totally alien to their experieiice^. Alien reading and writing codes are incor po- 
rn ted into it. Skiiinei- furtlier stated that when pupils could not meet the de- 
man dH to learn the language system, they were Inheled as problein leaders and 
illiterates. He said the children w^ere not illiterates, hut they appeared to bo bo 
when iiieasiired according to the iiiiddlo-chuss langiiage sy.stGur 



9'lie research liteniture on retention rate.s for individual groups of rural youth 
is sijarse and mjt very clear. Available figures make it evident, however, that tlie 
dropout rate of riii-al stiuU‘nt.s Is a serioiiH ijrohlein. The US^iJA rei)ort (1907) 
indicated that althoiigJi the dropout was a nationwide liability, failure occurred 
inore often in the South than the North and West, and more ()ften in rural thnn 
urhaii areas. J.anmiiii.a and Smnora (1967) reported that urban residents were 
nmcli more likely to stay In school than rural non -farm or rural farin residents. 

The droi>oiit rate among American India ii.s is extremely high. Cra\vford (196T) 
re]M>rted that in secondary school the Indian pupil tyi)ically begins to show evi- 
dence^ of scholastic and personal problenis. His attendance is often erratic. 
Acc'ordlng tti Bryde (1067), the national dropout rate for Indian students from 
the '‘Iglith to tile twelfth grade was 00%, A dropout rate of that size indicates 
not only scholustically hut also socially malaclaptlve hehavior by the majority of 
India 11 -studeiit-s. Wax and Wax (1964) felt that socioeceiiomic problems had 
mu ell to do with the high dropout rate of Indian studeiits, The.se investigators 
found a higher freijueney of dropoutH among high-sehool Indian Btu.lent.s when 
the fntlier was irregularly employed tlian in those families in which the father 
liad steady emplfiynient. The study also indicated that a iiersistently increasing 
dilliciilty with the Knglisli Iniigiuige caused a lag in coinprehensioii and eventu- 
;illy resulted in termination of the student’s education. 

Altlioiigli the dropout rate is high among other groups of rural youth, it is a 
p:ii ticiiinrly serious problem for children of migrant workers. Soderstrom (1967) 
ill a .study of luigrants in Idaho found that they had a dropout rate four times 
greater than the Idaho statewide average. Suderstroiii indicated that the eliar= 
acteristicH of migrants wMeh might caii.se the dropout problem were limited 
cnltrirnl envlrornrieiit, high iiiohilily, and language dlffieulties. 



It wa.s indicated in many of the studies reviewed that the currieiilum was not 
adcuuate to iireimre rural students, especially those from disadvantaged liomes. 
for higher ediicatit)n or einploynient. Mercnre (1967) reported that iiio-st rural 
schools did not have the resources or creativity to develoii iirograms designed 
to enable rural minority youth to relate to the broader Thiited States eiivlroii- 
meiit. He felt that conBolidatecl rural school Bystenis should work out more ap- 
propriate programs and curriculum for these studentH. 

J e I Ik i n.s ( 1903 ) , Id iids t roi 1 1 ( 1 907 ) and Oh 1 e iido rf a ii d Ku vle.'eky ( 1967 ) fei t 
that vocational education program.s for youth bIiouUI be upgraded. .Teiikins noted 
that a major iieerl in dealing wdtli .relHdlion.s rural youth was to give them a 
stake in the social order by helping them acquire vocational skills, ]He reported 
that their schooling wa.s too much limited to the academics The vocational train- 
ing a. vail a hie to rural youth was too often limited to training in farming, which 
(Mjiikl not meet the need of the inajovity of rural youth who mu.st move into 
industry. Lindstrom found that most rural youth migrating to the city had no 
specific training in high school to prepare them for tho.se j<Jbs in the city that 
were likely to be offered to them. 

Ohlendorf and Kuvlesky (1967) reported that In’-ge nnmber.s of rural youth 
who reside in low-income areas, especially Xegrcje.^, want and expect to attain 
higher levels of education. If rural student-s are to be able to ineet these ex- 
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th«ii muht* nd^quate ciirriruhini nnd facilitiivs must hu provided. 
OthenviHis upiMirtuuities for tlieHo yontli tu piirtieiiiiitf fully iii scKdely will r«)U» 
tiiuie ill l>e liniiU'Cl l).v tlieir di.Sinhanta^e<l odurutioiial shuuH. 



^fhere «*ire a iiiiuilior of mn.ini* cultures pe]irr^s(iiiled l).v cli.sailvanta^ed rural 
yontli. Home of tlio uiont diHtineih'e unci well-Uiiowu iiu'hulo tlio rural Xe^?ro, 
tiui inountaiii white, thtv Ainerieaii Iiulhni, and the rural Mexinin Amerieair 
I^h.ieh ^?i‘OU|) teiidK to limit the experitMieeH of the eliild priunirily to cnlture nV 
tile iiartirular j^ronp. llunderson (lOnti) nqiorted that tile rural Mexiean Ainer- 
lean yontli tended to uHsoeiate only witli peiHoiiH within his own Rroup, thus 
further limiting his eultnrnl exptirieiiees, Jenkins (10(58) ijointecl out that tin* 
limited funji:e of eontaets available to the rural <-hild had definite effeets. That 
eliihrs opportunity for leariiiim is likely to he more restriGdetl than either the 
advantaged riiml youth of the urban youth. The rebeilioiiH rural youth can not 
iiielt Into the '‘erowd" avalhihle to urban youth. In the icmti unity of eon tacts 
wliieli is (•luiraeteristie <if his life, the verba I a.ssiiiaiiiee of the rural youth he- 
conies less important and his lierformanee becomes more important. It is not easy 
for him to .siihsiitiite ass lira nee for iierforiminee. 

AVellei' (15)6?>) reported apparently recent attitncUiml elmiij^es in the m<aiiitaiii 
iieople of the Apijalnehian region: lliey Keemed to be recogiiiKiiig the iiuiiort anee 
of tlieir ehihlreirs obtaining an eel neat ion, They still feared, however, that edu- 
eation would seimrate the eldldreii from their hiiuilieN and destroy the rommon 
reference group. Weller indicated that in adult-(*eritered mmiutaiii famines, sopn- 
ration hetweeii iiduUs and children began about the time idiildreii taitcrod school 
and from that time inereased rapidly, '‘rile iiioimtain white people tended to 
resist help from organij^ations or iiull vidua Is other than relatives. Crow, Hurray, 
and Sin.vthe (100(1) found that beeause of this resistenee, a great inau.v people 
were not very interested in sehools or sehooliiig. This adult coiiiuiltment to lii- 
(leiieiulence was eu-sily ridopted by tho children who often inimii^ked it in their 
resistance to the autliority of the teaelier or the policeman. 

Another eliaraeteri.stic which Weller fonrid in the enltiire of the u;r)iiiitain 
youth was their inability to concentrate for long periods of time on a particular 
suhjp(‘t. TIUh ripibility fomliiiied witli the lack of any Imme einplmsi.s on the 
value of learning that could not he applied iniinecliiitel.v liinderen the inraintnin 
child in his education. 

The Hexica U'Ai lie r lean student in the Biaithwest is another example of youth 
tmii between two enltures. A great imiiiy of these yonng people are becoming 
America nissed and integrated into the in.-iinstreaiii. Forhos (10(57) reported that 
in liiany riiral area.s of the Bnuthwe.st, most Hexicaii AmericTan adults could 
be described ns belonging prill mrlly to the cnlture of northern Mexico. Tin* 
Hpiuii.sh laugnage was still favored over Plnglisli in the hfanes. Often the .voung 
Mexican Aineriean student enter lug a completely ‘*AugIo type'^ school is torn 
between the culture of his parents and the iniddle-ekass orientation of tho elas.s- 
rooin. Hayeske (lOCIT) stated tliat achie%'enieiit was highest for Mextcaii Auier- 
ir iii students when Knglisli wap siiolcen In the home. The use of a language other 
than hlngUsh detracteil from the aeliievonieiit of the youth/ Merciiro (1007) also 
reported that few students from sinall Srmni.sh Aniericnn village-s parti cipa ted 
ill extracuiTicular activities at consolidated high schools. 

Btndent,s with the greatest cultural differences to overcoine are American 
Indiaii.s, Claarder (1967) indicated that inore than half of tlie riidiiiii children 
he .studied used an Tnclian language. This lack of f.nniiliai ity with English iiiade 
it very difiicult for them early iu school to become a part of niiddle=clns.s school 
vulture. In addition, the probleni of irripriwing ediicntion for the Indian stndeiit 
is Cnniidicnted iiot only by great enltural differences between him and the doiiiP 
mint society, hut al^o by extrenie cnltnral dlfTeronces among the rmllans tlieni- 
.^elves. There are several Indirm snhcnltnres. Olnninessiaii (1907) reported ?oine 
1.8 large and ex tensive langiiiigG fa mi lies lunong the .Aniericnn Jndian.s. These 
language subdivi.sions tend to different ! ate the various groups. Oliannessian also 
noted that .some Indians appeared to be actively striving for a.^siinUation ancl 
dill not regard tlie iiia.lorit.v culture as one inipoKed upon tliem. OtlierH actively 
or piisBively rejected it Aurbacli (1008) reported tlmt inore ibaTi no9j- of nil 
Indian chiiclren droni)e<l out of schools in the late inr>0’s, and tliat among the 
major reasojig '’’ore the cnltnral differemfes in eilncntiohal exiiectations between 
Ind? ills mid other groups. Bryde (1067) discovered that when coiiiiuirlng per- 
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Fnnnlity variables ainong white and Indian groups. 20 of 28 personality variables 
were significantly different. On. each of the measiires. the total Iiidiaii group 
revealed gi*(*ater personality disruptinti and poarer {idjriMtnient. Hass and Hnrger 
11907) reported that the Indian studeiit finds himself at a great disadvantuge 
hGc*aiise of cnltural differenc^es, Tlie authors indicated that the niere fact of ('on- 
flict bet%veeii the language at home ancl the language at school claused a high 
failure anci dropont rate. 

Conclusioxh 



A review of the available re.seareh relevant to the charaeteristics c)f disad- 
vantaged rural students shows them to be aflfeeted in seven general areas. The 
low socioecoiioinie status of large nimiberH of noncorporate-farm rural fandlies 
is a characteristic of prime importance, particularly in view of tlie relatiouship 
between ecoiiomic status and school acliievement for rural us well as urban 
c-hihlrc 4 ii. In addition, the educational and occupational aspirations of rural stu- 
dents appear to he negatively affected by their lo^Y ecoiioniic status and possibly 
further depressed by factors related to geographic isolation, ^lany rural yomig 
pe<d 5 le who will not be able to nmke a sati.sfuctory liviinr by funning do not 
aspire to any higher skilled iirbun occupations nor to the educathuial level will' h 
\^ t)nld prepare them for Biich work. Possibly relate I to socioeconomic rt -tus u’ c 
other attitudes found aiiiong rural children which nay further hinder then- 
lirogrr.Hs; h>w self-esteem, feeling.s of helplessnes.s in the face of seemingly nn- 
<onqueruble environmental handicaps, ami inipoverislied (■(jiittdeuve in the value 
and iiiiportance of ecliicutioii as mi answer to their problems. All of those atti- 
iiides understamhibly may contrihute the chilclV fnilnre to heneflt from his 



schooling, , , i 

For the rural chihl, these three eharacteristic-s — socioecommiic ■‘tatiis, low level 
of aspiration, and attitudes non-snpportive of educational progress=ave linked 
with a fourth, ediicutionnl acliieveineiit, to form part of a cycle of <‘ause rind 
effect the iiiechanisnis of wlii<*h available resea ich does not .vet perinit us to 
specify. Disadvantaged rural Htudents. like rheir urban and siilmrhan counter- 
parts.* are cliariietevizecl by acdiievenient levels below national iioriii^. Moreover, 
the niobility of rural and iirban disadvantaged poimlatioii.s make U d'fficult to 
ileterinine whether rural student achieveinent levels are inore sertously retarded 
than urban disadvantaged student levels, Ac‘Conii>anying these chanu^teri.stic^s is 
a pattern of slightly higher dropout rates, which inrlic-ates that educaticmnl 
retention i.s a niore serious probleiii in rural than in urban areas. 

Studies which survey these charaeterlgtlcs of rural youth also reveal that 
curricula in rural schools are frequently inadequate for and irrelevant to the 
needs of these students. Several writers no ted that curricula should be more 
meaningfully related to the financial and oecuimtional realities of the students 
lives. Finally, available research indicates a wide range of cultural and ethnic 
groups among disadvantaged rural youth. Children from each dl.stinctive group 
tend “to be limited in the breadth of their cultural experiences, and .thiiH hud it 
dllJieult to adapt to educational environments which tend to follow niore^ and 
values drawn from the dominant culture and broader frames of cultural 

reference. . . . . 

Perhaps the two primary conditions vital to any consideration of disadvan- 
taged rural youth are isolation and poverty. The former is of special concern 
since it Is perhaps the one characteristic most peculiar to the noncorporate-farm 
rural cliilcl. and one which may make the effect of other disadvantages iiiorc 
severe. Not only does geographic isolation help to confine the child s cultural 
experience to his own group, but also this relative isolation may well niake it 
riiorG difficult for the school to capitalize on ■characteristics which could be 
turned to the pupirs advantage in a setting where richer and more jaried 
educational resourceH were available. Poverty, likewise, is a rural condition of 
primary importance. It is endemic to a large segment of the rural population not 
directly involved in corporate farming. Although poverty is not Incompatible 
>vlth high level academic a'Chievenient. research consistently shows a high degree 
of association between poverty and low level education progre.«s. , , 

The survey of available material indicates that studies of rural cnUareii are 
of about the .same level of research as th^se studies directed at disadvantaged 
children in general. Emphasis is placed on negative characteristics or deficits as 
■compared to some assumed norm for the total population. Although some sub- 
groups have been identified for study, the tendency in this rcHearch is to treat 
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rural youtli if they were a ineaiiingfiil and integral group for study. Since 
they teucl to be removed from the invixlinity of major research centers, this 
populiition has not heeii the Knbje<*t of inteiiHlve longitudinal and developmental 
process investigations. Qualitative stncUes of function and process are absent. 
Status studies have doinimited. Such .studies are not helpful in terms of the 
education of siieli children. We know they are poor; we know they are dis- 
advantaged. We know that they are deficient iri some of the areas where niore 
privileged si:ndents are strong. What we need is exainiuntlon of ■critical issues 
having to do with fundaiuental relationship.s between the functional clmracter- 
istics of rural disadvantaged children and ediicatiomil developiiient. Too often 
the analysis of eclucational disaclvancenient tends to be approached Qiiantltn- 
tlvely. This work contributes to chissitication aiul serves some administrative 
functions, but before we can develop really effective correctional coinpeusatory 
and developmental progranis which cireuinvent some of the handicaps, whieli 
provide alternative routes to learn iiig, or which luiilcl upon sj)eeial characteris- 
tics, we need more detailed aiipraisal research with a greater Qualitative 
euipliasls. 

The studies examined in this chapter also serve to emphasize ariotlier weakness 
in current research on disadvantaged children. Any large=scale quantitatlYe ap* 
proach to the study of the status of eonglornerate groups leads to excessive gen^ 
eralizations. Important variations within subgroups are often lost In this re- 
search. The functional relationships between and among status and process 
variables are seldom studied. For purposes of effective eduoatioiial Iniprovenient 
and better understanding of the deveiopmental and educational issues involved, 
there is crying need for more concern with individual and subgroup differences, 
in function, with developinental and learning environments, with differential 
facUltatlng and interfering processes and the relationship between such variables. 

Finally, it is important to evaluate the tendency to view these problems in 
isolation from the main currents of educational research and development. The 
iiiovement of sub-populations in the United States today is such that rural areas 
feed their problems and special characteristics into \irban suburban populations. 
Although the problems of rural disadvantaged children, as this survey has shown, 
are not unlike those of other youngsters, rurality does impose certain conditions 
which exacerbate educational problems. Future research relating to disadvan- 
taged rural students must be coordinated with other major educational research 
programs In the nation. Educators can no longer afford to study each segment 
of the Hiiciety in isolation frciui any other. The prolileins and their solutions arc^ 
overlapping and interrelated, 
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THE ROLE OF eRIO CLEARINGHOUSE ON RURAL EDUCATION 

ANU yiMALU SCHOOL^ (ERIC/CRESS) 

ERIC (the U.B* Editcatloii's Edh^-‘itionai Resoiuces Information Cen- 

ter) is a national netwnti- for ncunlrini^, abstractingr, indexing, fitoring. retrieving, 
and disseminating the signiacant and timely edncationul reports and pro- 

gram description^* ERJq consists of a. coordinating staff located at the U.B. Office 
of Education, supportive technical suh contractors, and lt> decentralized Clearing- 
houses, each Rh a separate area of education. The basic objective of ERIC 

is to provide tlie inforinatioii prouip^iy and inexpensively to a wide vari- 
ety of audiences, , _ _ _ 

Information i§ disseinj^j^ted through RESEARCH iN EDUCATION (RIE), u 
uionthly abstmet J^^nruai published by Government printing Office, RIE containH 
abstracts of do^ntl^^nt^ f^oiu all ERIC Clearinghouses ; abstracts of on-going re- 
sea 'i-cli projects ; 0 ^^O. indexes W subject, ii^^titiitioii, and anthoi’ or principal in- 
vestigator. Doeuid^nts Qited are available hardcopy or microflche form from 
ERIC Document Reprottuction Berviqe (EdR^^) in Bethesda, Maryland ; alternate 
availabilities ate ^odioated when relevant Uticrofiche are 4" x O'' mlcrofiliii 
cards, containing up to 70 page.^ of text.) Articles from selected jounmls are in- 
dexed in CURRbI^^^’ JOURNA^-B IN EDUCATION (CUE), pub- 

lished monthly CCXf juforiuatiori Corporation in New Xork City. (Presently 
more than 540 joid’hali^ indexed ; sonic jonrmils are indexed cover to cover; 
other Journals ar^ unly jnclexed when education articled appear.) 

The ERIC CleaDhshoxigR on Rnral Education and Siiiali Schools (CBESii?) in 
responsible for acdhiriug^ abstracting, and indexing research i;eports and other 
documents related levels of rural education, small schools, Indian ediicntioii, 
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OnnorSSeftor The publlcatlous were reports and analo- 

slarS Is fresult^^f thls^pfojec’t, CRESS contracted a number of papers. 

”"T?SddlrtcfnTo^thS*& and abstracting of Information for BIB and CUE, 

•„_ «iinfi<-inn of the ERIC system is that of research synthesis. It 18 impoS' 
Slme C'relocal teacL?^^^ read all the res^roh produced in 

nipir aren of Interest . Increased emphasis has been placed in each of the Ol^f^i B 
housefto SieM?e r®^^ in an urea with one easily under^'ood P«bU'"i^o"^ 
T 7 .T 3 Tr*/r»'RTt'es^ nrodnees synthesis papers for each of its scope areas. More 
tlmn®l?4°Sx LavfS produced by the 01|arinBhouse The treM 

now is toward that of producing material that can be of immedie^te use - 
local education. The ERIC information base is used In the development of su 

is staffed to answer requests pertaining to the use of the BRIO 
svSem m Snfral as itJt. Staff members can also pro^de 

consultatiii services on the establishment and ««e of informatioi^^^^^ ®Sl- 
is also equipped^ tc run computer searches through the entire ERIG files, inciua 

inir hoth the HIE collection and CUE articles- , i 

A quarterly newsletter is published by ERIO/CBBBS staff. Neivsletters a_ 
distributed to our regular mail list and are available upon request. 
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state of IDAHO— general FUND STATIV/IDt TOTALS=F|NANClAL OPERATIONS. FISCAL YEAR JULY 1, 1SS9 

TO JUNE 30. 1970 



1969-70 





Amount 


Percent 


Revenue: 

Taxes. = = , 

Other revenue,, 

County apportionments. 

State appoftionment, , , , . 
Federal assistance. 
Nenravenue,.. , , - = , 


$33, 30B, 126. 56 
i. 948, 784. 35 
g, 202,043.71 
41. 385,673. GO 
3.685,642,54 
4S1.610.79 


37.43 
2, 19 
9. 22 
46-51 
4. 14 
,51 


Total,. 


88, 089. 881. BE 


100. 00 


Expendituras: 

Administration salaries,,,. 
Administration other^^--.. 

Instfuetion salariis.-.^ 

Instmation other--. . = . , - - 


. 2, 844, 137, 6/ 

586, 528.71 
60, lOi, 610.91 
. 4,231,250,21 


3. 25 
.78 
68. 62 
4. S3 



1969-70 

Anidunl Peresnt 



Expenditures— Continued 

Attendariee.. = ||7» 590* «Z 

Health.... * 267.740.46 

Transportation..... = ^41.099* 11 

Operation of plant = - 8. ||0. 1|9. 15 

Malntenanee of plant 2, 356. 853,99 

Fixed eharges. 2. 0|3. 098. 87 

Food serylce 93, 733. 39 

Student body.,- 

Capital Outlay, ,, = = ...... — 1, 590, 633. 03 

Debt services. 

Tuition paid’Out 279,057.77 

Total.........-,.-------- 87,578,934.77 



0. 05 
.31 
5,41 
9.3S 
2,69 
2. 18 
, 11 
.04 
1,82 
0 

,32 



IQO, 00 



Funds received from forest cutting in Idaho^In fiscal years 



Distribution : 

1970 

1909 

1968 

1967 

1966 - 

1965 — 
1964 
1963 
1962 — 
1961 — 
I960 



$B, 

4, 

1 * 

1 . 

i, 

1 , 

1, 

1 . 

1 , 

1 , 



428, 

026, 

86S, 

489, 

234, 

054, 

134, 

125, 

063, 

121 , 

90T, 



411. 30 
671. 20 
402. 21 
207, 36 
311. 05 
579. 26 
781. 74 

144. 49 
434, 85 
453. 18 

145. 16 



1969 — 


$1,281,277, 04 


1958 — 


1, 019t 806. 82 


1957 


1, 608, 843. 28 


1956 


1, 636, 082. 00 


1955 — 


1, 062, 204, 77 


1954 


974, 433. 39 


1958 


939, 036. 57 


1962 _ — 


886, 798. 43 


1C61 ^ - - 


821, 165, 30 


1950 


495, 281, 84 
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Item 2— Material Submitted by Other Than Witnesses 



FROM FRi.KKLIN CHURCH 
School UtJxcH Mknu 

WEEK OF AlJOrST MO-SEPTKMBEH :l 

Monday.— Brown Beans, Corn Bread, Kraut and WelnerH, Sweetie Pie. 
Tuesda^i/,—OhoQHO sandwich with lettuce, Baked beanSj fepiee cake, App_ 

^“wc^teadaj/.— Tuna salad aandwlch. Carrot stick. Bag peanuts, Orange, Cookie. 

Thurada!/ ■— Sloppy Joes, Cole slaw (with corrott). Banana, I otato chips. 
l^riday.—BLot dog with chili, Apricots, Candy. 



Letters Pertaining to Committee for Better EnucATiON 

The Board of Education, 

The Counts’ of McDowEiU, 
Welc7b, W. Va., ApHl 17, 1970. 

Mr. Franklin GhubCh, 

Chairman, Bradshaw Area. Educational Ot'oup, 

TiradsIhaiVi W. Va. 

Dear Mr. Church : I sxiall be happy to meet M*ith you at the Jolo Elementary 
Bchool on Tuesday, April 28, at 11 Do a.m. 

Sincerely yours, _ ^ Martin, 

BupeHntendmii, McDowell County Schools, 



Bradshaw Area Education Committee, 

Parents of Three Forks, Hagarman, and Jolo Sohooi.b, 

E radshatVt W. Fa,, April 24, 1970. 

Doctor Oabb, _ ^ ^ 

President, MoDowelt County Board of Bducatton, 

Welch, W, Va. 

Dear Doctor Carr: After meeting with the Superintendent of Schools and 
getting no satisfaction with oui‘ grievanees hereto attached, we ask for an ap- 
pointment with the Board olf Education to discuss these grievances. 

Let us quote from the Behool Laws of West Virginia, Page 70, Article 6__County 
Board of Education’'. Section 18-5-18, ‘‘Authority of Boards generally . We know 
that It is within your authority : . 

“(3) To close any school which Is unnecessary and to assign the pupils tnereot 
to other schools V Provided, that such closing .shall be offleially acted upon and 
teachers and service personnel involved notlfled on or before the first Monday In 
May * * 

(4) To consolidate schools;” 

Because of the short time before May 4, we insist that we meet with you and 
the Board on or before Friday, May 1, 1970, 

I will be waiting for you to contact me so that I can notify the Oommittee. 
I cun be reached, or a message can be left at the Bradshaw Oommunity Center. 
iHione Number : 967-6821. 

Tours truly, ^ _ 

Fbanklin D. Church, 

Ohairtnan, 
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The Boamj op EDHCA^ojTj 

THE CoUNTT OP MeDOWELl^ 

Welclh W", Fa., April 80^ 1970, 



Mr, Fbankein X). Church, 

Jolo, W, Va> 

riEAR Mr. Church : I received 3 ^ou_r letter dated April 24^ 1970, but was poBt- 
markecl at Jolo on April 28 p.m, and addressed to me at Welch, This was sub- 
seQueiitly forwrirded to me at War and received this afternoon on April 30. 

nx-.e to tlic elenient of time, I regret to advlHe you it will be unable to have a 
•special metitlng of the Board on or before the hrst of May. However, the Board 
would be only too happy to diseiiBS this niatter with you at our next regularly 
.scheduled Board meeting. . _ _ , 

1 have previously been informed by Mr. Martin that you have met with him, 
and this matter is now under investigation. 1 am sure Mr, Martin will have a re- 
port of his flndiiig.s available at the next Board meeting at which time we will 
he happy to discuss this, 

I suggest you contact Mr, Martin to make arrangements as to the day and 



tiiue of meeting with the Board, 
Yours truly, 



A. B. Oabb, 



P?‘esidentf McDotvell Coiifity Board of Educatim^ 



The Board of Educatioiv, 

The County op McHoweee, 

Welch, W, Fez,, May 28, 1970, 

'Sir. Franklin D. Church, 

Jolo, IF Va. 

De^e Mr. Church : Due to Coininenceineiit Exercises, we have been forced to 
change our June O Board meeting to .Tune 2 at 7 :3() p.m. 

If you would like to appear before the Board, we will be glad to hear any 
statei'iients you have to make; but due to the change of the date we will be 
uiialxle to give you a definite answer. The next regular Board meeting will be 
.Tune 23. If you would like to wait and meet with iis on that date, it will be 
agreeable. 

Please let me know your decision. 

Sincerely yours, 

P. K. Martin, 

Superinfendent, McDowell County Sohools, 



The Board op Education, 

The County of McDowell, 

Welch, IF. June 15, 1970, 

Mr, Franklin Church, 

Jlradshau' Education Committee, 

Jofo, TF. T «, 

Dear Mr. C‘iiurcii : The next meeting the McDowell County Board of Edu- 
cation has been changed fi’oin Tuesday, June 23 to Moncbiy, -Tune 22 at 7 :B0 pan. 
Sincerely yours. 

P. K. Martin, 

Superi utend ent, McDoivetl County School ft. 



Sandy River District CoMytiTTEE for Better Education, 

Bradshaw, W, Va., July 20, 1970. 

Dr, A. B. Carr. 

War, W, Va, 

Dear Mr. Carr; We, the people of Sandy River District, have the following 
complaints : 

(1) We did not agree or .submit to any decisions the Board made concerning 
the Hagermuii, Three-Forks or Jolo Schools. 




im 
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Wo Imvp dscidecl not to accept the Bag Bunch 
doaraud a complete Hot Breakfast and Bunch Prognun at all schools that do 

Ilt^fiiian areriH with tlireo ( 3 ) vaij-type buHt^n to tnniKiJoit llie ciiiklit-ii to a cl 

"ti ;,5,?“S =“„'i 4't;;;a:4;:s;s sC''«;k; ::- 

'‘*3l"ThrSoott Holln^v rOHCl is in nn .il.nost linpn.sKahle state, 'nicp are t.o 
veh ile blicS or ^ ornrW^^^ this hollow and all of these children muH 

wade the in two places in order to get to .school. Improvements must he 

"‘TsVwe would like to know wll.T that McDowell Connty is fourth In the State 
ivitlVrevenne. hut l,s thirty-seventh in the State to receive revenne for comit> 

‘"'fpfwe would like to know if you Intei.d to reopen the Ynkon No. 1 Sehonl, 
If so! wheii\ If not. why not sell the property and use the money to purchase 

“‘Ko” Education Cdasses in the Bradshaw. Jolo areas be- 

ij.luiiliif? with the 19T0--71 school term. _r a,. 

Ymir consideration in thlR matter will l)e r.ppreciatecl. 

YOIU-.S for Better Education, Frankiin D. CBimcii, 

Chairmtin, 



WAS, W. Ya., Septemher 17, 1970. 

Mr. Franklin D. Ciiuhch, 

Bt'adshmv, W. Yr?. i i i 

riFAP Stk‘ The next ineetinir of the Board of Ftlneation \yill l)e held m Welch 
at 7 :Sd p.m! on Sept. 22nd and you may appear before the board at that tune. 
Yours truly. ^ 3 



The Board of Bpitcation, 
the County of McDowell, 

W'eIa7^, w. Va., Septemher 17, 1970. 

Mr. Franklin D. Church, 

Bradshaw Education Group, 

Jolo, W. Va., . ^ a. ^^ 4 - 

Dear Mr Ciiukgh i I have been informed that 3*011 requeStea to mee. 
th^toaral of EdxiSion nt Its next meeting. We will be able ®eet with a 
Ginnmlttee of three for any new sugge.stions_ that l»-es«ent to the Bo . 

We will meet with this committee from 8 iOO to 8 ,30 p.m. 

Sincerely yours. ^ Martot, 

SicDowctt OoiiTi'ty Soi^ools- 



o 

ERIC 






rFrolii thft Welch Daily News (Wolfli. W. Va.) Decomber li. lOTO] 

LegAt. Notitk 

Vl^ASCl^’ BTATKMKNT FOR THE ROARI) OK EOUfATlON OF TIIK COUNTY MCDOWELL 

(July 1, 1.009 to June 30, 1070) 



lUmif aonfitructio^i f und 

81ierifT\s beginninfr hnl- 

anee $88,011.40 

In t c t fund tran sfens 

From Gnrrent expense 

fund 4H. 296. 60 

Total balance and trnnH- 

ferB 78. 80S. in 



KiPprnditM7'es — J200 capital outlay 



The Harrj’ Alter Co„__ 


359. 00 


B & P Motor Express—, 


334. 40 


Banks-Miller Supply 




Co. 


21, 762, 50 


lUuefiekl Hardware 




Co, 


1, 138. 92 


Bluefleld Supply Co__ — 


1, 169. 63 


Geneo Instriunents 




Co. ^ . _ . . . 


236.00 


Dixie Appliance Co 


168.47 


Halley Electronics „ 


428. 90 


Huntington Labs 


181- 00 


Int Bus Mach Gorp 


IS, 209. 68 


Litho Sales Service__ 


6, 570. 85 


McDowell Auto Parts=_ 


1, 231. 51 


Newberry Cable Splic 


377. 30 


Patter.son Brothers™ 


896. 00 


PhUco-Ford Corp 


502, 00 


Poea Welding Supply,. 


1, 954. 00 


S & S Machinery 


16, 689. 00 


Seott-Englneer 




Seienees 


742. 00 


Summit City Auto 




Parts — 


475. 30 


Sun Electric Oorp^^=_, 


1, 477. 00 


Varl typer Gorp 


235. 75 


Zerox 


1, 200. 00 


$50 aggregate 


18, 70 


Total orders iBsued=„„. 


70, 198, 41 


Pliis : Prior year orders 




paid 


06. 99 


Total budget 


78, 294. 40 


Total orders paid by 




Sheriff .. . 


76, im, 41 


Sheriff's ending 




balanee 


2, 109, 74 


Budget balance 


2, 018, 76 


Less : Orders 




outstanding 


95. 99 


Cash balance^^.^.^ 


2, 018. 75 



Total credited to bond 
construction fund in 
sinking fund GOmmis- 
iion 



}}Gl)t HcrvivcH fund 



Sheriff’s beginning 

balance $68,020.74 

Sinking fund coinniis- 
sion beginning bal- 
ance 881,305.32 

RccA’lpt^ — Net tuiv collect ions 

Real estate 63, 814, 46 

l*ropertv 85, 574, 94 

Pnblie 68, 054. 40 

Total net tax 

collectioiiH 218,343.80 

lAK'al tax sales and 

redeinptioiiH 1, 435. 58 

State : Tux forfeitures 
and dellnquencieH=„=_ 435.48 

Interest on 

investments 15,369.87 

Total receipts 235, 684. 73 

Total receipts and 

balances 685, 819. 79 

BxpendiUires 

Honds redeeitied 162, 000. 00 

Interest coupons paid=._ 48, 682. 50 

Nqsv York Bank 

Goiniiiissions 147. 24 

Total expenditures. 200,770.74 

yiieriff ^s ending 

balanee 101, 260. 46 

Sinking fiind's ending 
balance 888, 779. 59 

Oeticral current~--PJwi)ense fund 

Sheriff's beginning 

1 i lance — 1, 611, 598- 49 

Havenuv rGCcwts-^Revcnuc fro^n local 
sources 

Public utility tax 667, 058, 84 

Property taxes (net) 1, 475, 184. 01 

Tax sales and 

redemptions - — 14, 823. 57 

Tax forfeitures and 

delinquencies 4, 271. 59 

Tnition-Gouiity Adult 

Education — 7, 268. 40 

Tuition-Suianier 

School 4, 832, 00 

Rent from non-sehool 

facilities 8, 525. TO 

Gifts and bequests 9, 262. 58 

Mi.scellaiieous revenue 

local sources 20, 158. 15 



190, 088, 41 
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liEQAii Notice — Gontinued 



RevBttue from Federal souroea 
Support 



School Support Pro= 

gram 

Exceptional Chlldren^^_ 
Superintendents Salary- 

Free Textbooks 

Compr^enBlve Program 
Area Vocational Pro- 
gram-Retraining 



?D, OOS, 311. 80- 
38, 697. 80 
2 , 000 . 00 
11 , 525 . 00 
86, am 42 

6, 752. 66 



Kevcnuo from Federal amtrces 



EOA Work Training 



(NYO) — 


98, 


746. 


91 


OBO Headstart 


14, 


000. 


00 


Adult Basie Education- 


a, 


061. 


66 


ESEA Title , 


1, 264, 


690* 


00 


ESEA Title 11--—^ 




871. 


00 


NDEA Title III*—- 


16, 


683. 


00 


Vocational (Day 








School) 


3, 


500. 


00 


Adult Basic Ed Act of 








1966 *„* 


74, 


026. 


82 


Manpower D^T Act 


15. 


978. 


61 


Vocational (Adult Ed)- 


108, 


004. 


55 


Driver & Safety Educa- 








tion 


% 


696. 


40 



Non-re'Denue reeeipts 



Sale Of Property 205. 00 

Sale of Equipment 3, 885. 00 

Insurance Recovery — — 11, 996. 60 



110 G — BupVa office 



ilea line tte Wilson- $3, 352. 14 
Veronica Zamberlan-^- 2, 144. 00 

Ira E. Short 2, 458. 00 

Chester L. Ball--. 833.00 

D. Jean BIevins_, — 

.John E. Batten, Jr 15, 500. 00 

George W. Bryaon...__ — 1,680.00 

Percy G. Martin 20, 000. 00 

Frank J. Wlngfleld 14, 750. 00 

Claudette Arden 4, 860. 00 

Myrtle F. Decker 4, 029. 35 

.Janet 6. Meredith—^-. 4, 059, 00 

Dreama P. Thorn--—.*-. 4, 660. 00 

Brenda -T. Marshall--^, 4, 238. 00 

Margaret A. Gearing---. 6,328.00 

Nancy M, Madeira-^ 4, 784. 00 

Debra S. Gillespie 2, 725. 25 

Robert J. Goosens-^ 15, 500. 00 

Brenda G. Wright 1, 12T. 00 

Carolyn L. Woolsey-—- 4,098,00 

Oertifled Instruction 
personnel — - 4, 446. 00 

10 Zi — Business office 

Martha H. Webb * 2, 711. 45 

Margaret B. Hanson--- 6,664.00 

Charles G. Miller—-** 14,750.00 

Nell L. Miller™-— 4,070.00 

Ann J. Martin^*, 4,166.00 

Veronica Zamberlau 2, 066. 00 

Dorothy A. Jones 1,215.00 



Cleaning accounts 



State Aid Cooks Salary- 15, 028. 92 
State— Federal Aid 

Foods — ^2, 584. 90 

State — Federal Aid= 

SMR 40, 057. 27 

Food Asst (See 88,694.95 

Salaries ( Breakfast ) 88, SOT. 70 

Salarles-Food Service — 112, 462. 79 

Food Serv Add Equip — 48, 869. 60 

Food Serv-Soc Securi^- 5, 399. 88 

Food Serv=W ork Oomp- 1, 374. 67 

Student Body Aet=Bm- 

plOyees Gr Earn, 3, 098. 47 

Total receipts and bal- 



ance 10, 916, 127. 81 

Bwpenditures^ administration ^ salaries 
IlOA board members 



Arthur B. Carr 625. 00 

Randolph H. Bennett— - 275. 00 

Elmer N. Reid ^'^5* 00 

Tony J. Bonaco 626. 00 

James R. Vllieck* 525. 00 



Other cwrrent ecspmtse 
1 00 — Administration 



A. G. L. Supply Go^-.— - 04. 86 

Addresaograph Multi 

Corp 1, 189. 86 

Automated Business 

Systems 155. 13 

John E. Batten, Jr 1, 129. 65 

George W. Bryson-*.^**** 137. 07 

Burr Gorp=Bus Forms^.* 2, 084. 38 

Casto & Harris 217. 64 

Commercial Print Co=-= 1, 827. 65 

Oroft Educational Serv- 
ice — 476. 83 

Robert J. Goosens 547. 67 

iCermit Grogan 367. 19 

The Industrial News—... 922.99 

Inter Bus Mach Oorp^ — 99. 67 

Percy K. Martin 860. 71 

May Office Service 156. 75 

Charles MerrUl Pub.,^ — 56. 79 

Charles G. Mlller,^ 227. 84 

3M Bus Prod Sales^— - 1, 251, 74 

Municipal Forms — Sys- 
tem X06. 75 
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LiEGAii Notige— Continued 

Other current ewpense Bluefield aHrdvvare 

XOQ—AdWrinistTUtion^OQntinued IHuefleld Supply Co. 

R. R. Bowker Go..—, 



Co^ 



Office Machine & Equip- 
ment — =.==_-^ — - 

Paper Supply Company-, 
Ji C, Penny Co^-^=-==^ 
Postmast^, Weleh„^„=„ 
Prentice-Hall, Inc — ===- 
Tony J. Romeo_™ — — . 
Basil L. Smith Syst=^— 
Ron J, Studio— — ===„- 
Superior Office SupiJly=- 
Superior Printing Co-„ 
Transparent Ind Env=^^ 
W. Va. School Bd. Amn~ 

Frank J, Wingfields 

Welch Daily 

$50 aggregate — 



$125. 30 

1, 704. 02 
625, 17 

2, 087. 00 
159. 35 
136. 69 
100. 51 
245. 00 
311.42 

1, 605. 88 
64. SO 

1, 980. 68 
500, 81 

1, 166. 99 
493. 98 



Stanley Bowman Co.— 

Bronen*s Music 

Eva Brown, 

Oambasco, Inc=^ 

Carrolls Ed Systems^=_ 
Oenco Instruments 

Oorp. 

The GharlestOii Gazette 
Coll Macmillan — 

Commercial Print 
Complete Read Elec — 
The Continental Press — 

Maria O, 

Craries W, DeaUi Jr — — 

Delmar Pubiish, Inc 

peiong Sub Agency 



Total administration — 182, 304. 25 

InstruGtiQn salaries 

Certified Instruction 

Personnel 4, 735, 209. 28 

2ZS F — 8fecQndar|/ Clerical assistants 

Shelby J. Hall 2, 266, 80 

Donna T, Sharpe — = 2T7. 60 

Carol A. Billips— 3,331,20 

Wanda F. Smith 2, 801, 44 

Elaine Jj. Bong, — ===* — 3, 331. 20 

Phyllis T. Money===^=- 2, 887. 04 

Nancy L, Mounts===„=- 166* 66 

Jonnie H. Cook — 166, 66 

Helen A. Curley 1, 000, 00 

Kathleen Christian 3, 040. 40 

Olga A. Gregory™^ — 3, 305, 58 

Certified Instruction 

Personnel - 482, 40 

Other current empensCi 200 imtruGtion 

Addresso Multi Corp==_ 2, 550, 20 

John Adkins, ^ 65. 00 

Alesco 1^^ 80 

Harry Alter Co_^^ 208, 59 

American Book Co 1, 361, 52 

American Ed Pub 166. 36 

American Ed Pub, 408, 35 

Ainer Bib & Ed Serv Go^ 1, 366. 37 

Manuel Arellano 369. 60 

Assn Study of Negro^ 61. 05 

Auto Parts Sales^ 3, 020, 69 

The Baker & Taylor Co,^ 4, 188. 69 

Banks-Miller Supply 977, 41 

Bellwether Publish Oo- 198. 63 

Benefie Press^^ — 236. 26 

Charles A. Bennett Co=.. 134. 88 

Big Creek High School- 822. 80 

Bluefield Business Ma- 
chines Go 75, 00 * 



Demco 

T. S- Denison & Go — = 
E. & B. Develop Oo — 

Doal Dayton Co^ 

Eastern Stand Supply — 

The Economy 

Bdiieators Prog Serv— = 
Educational Bead Serv- 
ice 

The Educat Supply Oo— 
Eiicy Brit ED Corp^— = 

Ruth Enders 

Richard K. Evans 

Eye Gate House^ 

Field Educational Pub- 
FoUett Education Corp= 
Fcllett Bib Book Co__= 

Alfred W, Foster 

The Garrett Book Oo^ 

Gaylord Lib Supplles-^ — 

Gillum Book Co^ 

Ginn & Company 

Globe Book Co— 

Goodheart Wilcox. 

E. Hale & Co=-,^™ 

The H. T, Hall- 

Halley Electromcs- — 

Mary Harmick 

Harcourt Brace Sc World 

Garnett G. Harmon 

Roy D. Harmon^^..^--^^ 

Harper & Bow, Pub=^ 

Glenn Hatcher ^ 

Hatfleld-s Sport Goods- 

Forace Hester. 

The Hlckok Elec Inst 

Hie Htghsmith Co 

Mary J, Hobart 

Hobart Brothers — 

James B. Howell - 

The H. R, Hunting Co_ 
Instructor Sub Agency., 
Inter Bus Mach Corp 



$237. 64 
2, 725. 72 
150. 00 

107. 95 
389, 67 
110,00 
353, 19 

61. 81 

4, 309. 99 
708. 97 
338. 43 
8, 460. 50 
603. 89 

108. 40 
265. 00 
100. 00 
177. 08 

91. 65 
150, 77 
205. 58 
293. 02 
1, 048. 75 
90.42 
873. 92 
94. TO 



577.85 
72. It 
145. 90 
115. 00 
259. 20 
188. 55 
680. 34 
65.87 
619. 34 
88, 00 
2, 342. 92 
771. 36 
106. 28 
22, 879. 00 
4, 294. 68 
364.31 
739, 79 
1, 314. 78 
627. 69 
110.00 
2, 153, 84 
198. 24 
100 . 00 
125. 18 

140.00 
618. 20 
144. 78 
ISS. 75 

92. 55 

140.00 
137,06 
252.20 

1/002. 57 
6, 099. 41 
1, 188. 00 
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LiEgaii Notice- — C ontinued 



Other ouf'rent aivpmisej 200 instructio?!^^ 
(Jofhtinued 



The James & Law Co__ 


$35, 841. 39 


.j — 


1, 8UU. 27 


iitiraard G. Keunedy^-- 


120. DO 


Jjaiulaw Brothers^-=_^., 


m. 27 


J. DiUta, lnc=^-^ — 


13. 075. 57 


it util Lawrence*^ . 


104. 0.5 


la til 8ales tSt HervicG^^ = 


B, 884. 47 


Frances F. Long.— 


lOO. 82 


-M(4>o\vull Auto Barts,- 


282. 04 


Kathleen McCradj’ — _ — 


IbU. 00 


.McGraw-Hill Book Co-_ 


1, 144. 65 
142. 23 


-Maiiscott Bnpply Co 


Matli-]\I;iscer 


119. 14 


Meyei’s Electronics^^..- 


350. 87 


3M Bus rrocluets Sales, 


24S. 07 


3M t^^ompany-.* — 


250. 79 


Hu til E. Moreheacl-,^,- 


60. 10 


Mountuln Electronlc.s 


185. 01 


NnHco 


780. 13 


Natl Biological Supply- 
The New York Times Bk 


93. 25 


& Ed 


65. 00 


Xcnlh Central Assn,-.-, 


2.50. 00 


N & W Railway Co— — - 


150. 00 


Open Court Pub CO- 


60, 00 


FNilier Supply Co — 


9. 610. 04 


Parker Publish Oo„ 


ee. 00 


Paseoue’s Army Store,- 


102. 00 


iMiik'O-Porrt Corp__ 

I^ncalicmta.s ’Welding 


733. 48 


Supply 


14, 120. 42 


F'nulcr i ei-c Post,,^ 


190, 36 


Printers Products Ine_, 


.S3. 08 


T\sycbnlogical Corp_, 


51.25 


Rancl McNally & 
Hazuloni House Sch & 


68. 97 


Lib — 


429. HR 


The Reader-s Digest 


97. 11 


Richards Rosen Press 


217. 88 


Ruby S. Ries— 


117. 12 


Howard W. Bams. 


90. 90 


Bargest-Welch Sclent-- 


776. 36 


F. d. Scrroedinger, Inc 

Scholastic Book Serv- 


1, 469. 09 


Rchool Mag & Book 


858. 89 


Service 

The Shenan Valley Bind= 


4, 105. 88 


0py ^ — 


7-57. 44 


Ira E, Short 


569. 57 


The Singer Company 


186. 22 


Smi til’s Studio 


174. 57 


Social Studies Sch Sr 


372, 60 


Bog For Vis Ed, Inc 


84. 29 


SoiithAVest Publish^^— 


909. 03 


Slech-Vaughn Co — 


73. 62 


Superior Offiee Supply- 


828. 93 


Superior Print Co 


109.20 


Thames Book Co 


131 . 86 


Sheila Tinney — 


92. 80 



Robert L<. TuTnei* $100. 00 

Varl typer Corporation 881. OD 

W liras Natural Sg. Es- 

tab — 67. 94 

Welch Daily News__ 410. 00 

Williams & Go., Inc 1, Util. 81 

The K. W. Wilson 300. 60 

Haiiuiel J. Wimmer_„.,.. 343.30 

Ernnees B. Witten.._=_- 749.02 

The World Book Ency^^ 589. 14 

Zerox Corp - 422. 00 

$.^0 aggre??ate~=- 1, 925. 90 



Total iustructioi!.^ 4, 943, 6(>4- 97 



A tirn dance, s u M ri os 31 0- — A t taui - 
(tfhcc p ern on^tcl 


Willlani L. Gibson„«, 
Virginia N. Huteher^ 

Theodore R. Muncy _ — - 


7, 980. 00 

8, 180. 00 
1, 920. 00 


Other mu-rGnt cojpe^t^sc 
Attcnflance 


soo^ 


William L. Gibson^— 

Virginia Hutcherson^ 

Theodore R. Muncy--, 


750. 10 
734. 90 
446. 00 


Total attendanca — . — > — 


19, 961. 00 


Health aalarles 410 A 3 — 

Nurses 


Sadie B. Bary-,=» , 

Margaret I. Roatsey.^ — 


6, 900. 00 
4, 200. 00 


410 A 5^0 the?' teaching 
personnel 


Charles F. Combs . 


38T. 00 


Other current ewpmtso 400^ 
Health sermces 


Sadie E. Bary__ 

Charles F. Com_bs=^ 

The Medical Arts Sup- 

ply 

Margaret Roatsey, — 

$50 aggregate 

Cei'tlfied Instruction 

Personnel 


839. 32 
105. 14 

844. 25 
748. 75 
45. 48 

105. 14 


Total health servlcei — 


IS, 560. 94 



Pup il t run sporta tion^Scilar-iG.s' 

510 A — Tra7iapm'tatio7i^ 
Supm’vi^ors 

Chester E. Ball — 9, 16T. 00 

Grady E. Moore 8,800.00 
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LEGATi NOTIOE— Continued 



nlO B— Drivers 
Frank D, Helmandoi- 

j 1 Jiirorrrr^-- 

Jeff A. Fli^iiary- 

Seibert Toney, Ji* 

,J oh u W. Rose . . • 

Kstel ia AuviR^ 

Robert N. Bell, Jr__ 

Fniiiklin D. R. Sexton^ ^ 

liobby 

Freddie M. Dvinn^ 

SiUii E. Butler, Jr 

Samuel O, Hfizzarcl-.^.^- 
Czell Tow iisend_^* 

Hazzel Powell.^ 

William H. Morgan, 

Jr. 

Edwin Ij. Eggleson III — 

Hermaii K. Click- 

Thomas y. Akers 

John T. Lowe 

Richard G. Canaday^— 

Albert Ij. JarviB^.. 

Ronnie^ Mathis — 

John E. Pack 

Clyde M. Pope-.^.--.^ — 

Exra P. Smith*^- 

Donald L. Wldener 

AVnoflrov; Wilson 
Jaines E. 

William Brant — 

Herbert Burks 

Hernia u Cline 

Douglas CollinB_^_^.= 

John Donnelly 

Millie M. Druggish 

William E. Hawks„^__ 

Roger Kessinger*^-^ 

Hurdle Justice--^ — — 

Ernest Mullins 

Gordon H. Mullins_^^^^ 

Irs D. Mullins^-^ 

Tivis MiillinB 

Oliver P. Roberts 

Lloyd O. Wyatt^^^^-^— 

wniiam H. Bell. 

Robert J. Bolt—. 

William T. Cable 

William L. Demareey^^ 
John A. 

V^ernon O, Gillenwater — 

George HaluBki 

Arnold E. Hughes 

Robert P. Hamby 

Richard N. Meredith 

William H. PowelD^^- 

Fred E. Baldwln^ 

James W. Bandy^^ 

Yoriion Blankenship- 
Kenneth R. Brewster.=^ 
Allen Click — 



T22. 87 
2, 2d2. 00 
40B, TO 
9L 25 
2 , 002 . 63 
904. 80 
103. 69 
506. 40 

1, 000. 40 

2, 216. 25 
200. 45 
T38- 50 
141. 3.^ 

2, 214. 20 

2, 024. 27 
904. 82 

1, 036. 76 
169. 65 

1, 780- 00 
s, 091. m 
4, 434- 4B 

3, 770- 00 

4, 230. 00 

4, 220. 00 

5, 720. 00 
4, 209- 45 
4. 188. 36 

2, 911. 80 
4. 198- 90 
4, 125. 05 
4, 390. 00 
2, 139. 48 

3, 770- 00 

4, 220. 00 

3, 970. 00 
4. 125. 05 

4, 038. 63 

6, 370. 00 

3. 940. 00 

4, 198. 90 

2, 04.5. 23 
4, 468- 50 
4. 110. 00 
4, 542. 50 
4, 220. 00 
4, 220. 00 

4, 220. 00 

3, 751. 15 

5, 620. 00 

4, 220. 00 
4, 220. 00 
8, 722. 87 
8, 905. 00 

3, 770. 00 
8, 940. 00 

4, 730. 00 
4, 220. 00 
4, 670. 00 
3, 279. 00 



Harold E. Collins 

.Miirlous D. Dale, Jr — 
Hlicnnan 1>, UnwHun.^^ 

Manuel L. Diwson^^ 

Ilnmilton 1>. Lambert- - 

Janies O. Martin 

Earl .Miniey--— — 
ill rvt‘,v ( i . < h leHeiil >e r ry - 

Xoali C. Hhort«, = 

R.'iyinond Atwell--- 

Edward L. Cline..----. 

G V ’*a_ 1 cl C Imrch 

IVarreii H. Cr.Miglieiid-- 

David E. liieen..^ 

Bniuu‘r Hair ‘ton-- 

Jadde H. llainiltoii— 
Walter H. Hughes-- — _ 
Frank J. Pene<»..^_-_- — 
Mel V ill I ’ re veil I o, _ _ _ ^ — 
rimrh^s E. Tlinma.s__-- 

J allies K. Wa rd- — 

Chari es Wi se m a ii _ - ^ - 

.f50 aggregate- 



$3, 940. 00 

3, TTO.OO 

4 , 220 . 00 
1, 743, 03 

4, 220. 00 

5, 170. 00 
4, 220. 00 
4. 

3, 70(1 no 

4, 402. SO 

3, 770. 00 

4, 058. 52 
4, 220. 00 
4, 110. 00 
1, 423. 18 
4 , 220 . 00 
4, 220. 00 

3, 770. 00 
8, 940. 00 

4 , 220 . 00 

4, 220. 00 

5 , 120 . 00 

28. 28 



51 0 G — M a mtenmicG 



Russell T. liong--— - — 3, 168. 11 

Paul Betties^--. 6, 886. 40 

Eclwarcl L. Cline 474. 75 

Walter H. Hughes % 211- 78 

fe^ammie L. Clayton^. 5, 448. 91 
Getuge W. Christian^— o, 712. 15 

Clmrles Wiseman- — 2, 159. 81 

Charles E Thomas- 3, 089. 31 

Drmald Widener^__- 2, 258. 10 

Jniin E. P.ack- — 268.25 

3€zra P. J^iuith 315- 20 

Vernon C. Gillenwater— 252. 16 

Ctradv E. Moore^ — 800. 00 

Douglas E. 655- 20 

.Tames O. Martin...— == — 1,026.48 

Ernest ISIiilliu-S — 92. 40 

Douglas Collins 1, 235. 51 

Kim Mills — 268- 44 

Michael D- Loplnsky^.=- 1^. 00 

-foO aggregate 22. 40 

Other our rent c^tpmiHG — 500 — 
Transportation 

Patricia Absure^^-^-^ — 274. SO 

Ancd'.or Rupply Co-_^ — 207. 49 

Elliert Aslniry 127. 50 

Atlantic Bolt Co 361. 01 

Atito Parts Sales 529. 69 

Biker Alloy Fastener — 113. 19 

Chester L. BalU^-^-^— 861. 70 

Banks-lliller Supply— 6, 668.. 37 

Bhiefteld 8eut Cover 

Centei* 207. 00 

Paul J5oggs Enuiinne?it_ 290. TS 

Brim R. Bowinnii^ — 166. 50 



J’ 

il 
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De©^ Notice— C ontinued 



Other current ewpense^dOO— 
Transr>ortationr--Continuea 



Bradshaw Her vice 

Center $289. 47 

C-T Engineeriiiff Co 196. 31 

Cable’s Dr, Slaclnne 

Hhop 279. 00 

Carroll Motr>r Bales^^^~ 69. 01 

Kiiimett Casey^__— 264. 75 
Cassady’s Repair Khop^ 1, 480. 34 

Hythie CamlUl 04. 40 

C. T, Kngineer Co 369.20 

(6tv Auto Rerviee- 61. 86 

City Gluss & Badiator^,- 395. 20 

Mrs. Ellen 251- 20 

Cole ^I<)tor Co 556. 09 

Counts Auto HuppB'— - 1,357.99 

Couiit.s Auto Hupply- H36. 06 

Mrs. yiaiy P. Dawson^_ 112. SO 

Del Cheinieal Corp.„^^. 312. BO 

Dewitt Chemical Go 325. 30 

Dixie Wheel Co..= T3. 54 

Thomas Dunford*^ — = — 69, 60 

Elk ReflninM 225. 90 

Evaus Chevrolet, Iiic 893. 40 

General Truck Rales 

Corp — 928. 87 

Glanato Pontiac Sales»„ 79- 10 

Goodpasture Motor Co^ 407. 86 

Elmer Hale 186-80 

Paul T. Hale 267. 20 

Betty Hayter,^..^.— 223. 60 

Horn\s Auto Parts 55. 00 

Humble 40, 036. 08 

Taeger Esso Service- 

center 788. 49 

Industrial Bear & 

Supply 1, 049. 15 

Aldie Justus=-.^„ 98. 80 

Mrs.- J. D. Kennedy-, 143.20 

Randolph Kennedy===^ ^1. 20 

W. R, Keesee & Co 273. 63 

Mrs. Sadie Lane 179. 20 

Law-son Products, Ine — llO. 55 

Lou Lester — 62. 00 

Lloyd Lester___,.^^^^^_ 109. 60 

Mrs. Aiurvel Lester^^,— 104. 60 

H. C. Lewis Oil 432. 24 

Helen K. Llnkous 5, 543. 26 

Lorine Lockhart 86. 40 

Richard Lockhart 188.60 

Newt Lowe^„^,._ 138. 00 

Willie Jr, McCoy-_^^^^ 59.60 

McDowell Auto Parts.^ 4,596.92 

MeKelsey Sales Co...^^== 1,467.28 

Mabe-Cartwright 

Motors — 617.40 

MacFadden Ignition Oo_ 234. 74 

Reece Marrs 135. 00 

J. D. Moore, 96.67 

Ernest Mullins 98. 99 



Northfork P3sso Service 

Station $1, 080. 63 

.Tosephlne Phipps 92. 00 

Pocii Welding Hniiply 234. 46 

Pure Oil Comxjany 162. 05 

Pure Oil Company 1, 009, 81 

.John Rash, 64, 00 

Ike Kobiiisou- 70, 00 

Edith Ro.se— 180. SO 

Get>rge W, Rose,^ 146. 00 

Croekett Rowe_^ 130. 00 

O. R. Shockley & Hon=.. 477.20 

Wallace Short 218. 60 

Hmlth’s Studio 221, 15 

Southern Wipers 195- 00 

Btirl Stacy_„.„^,.«,„,_ 112.00 

.Tame.s E. Stacy.. 

Unis Stacy_=_ 209. 60 

Walter R. Stacy___..*-= 139.20 

iVilliarn H, Stacy 206, 80 

li. F. Steiner and Co 23,285.28 

Henr.y W, Sturgill 85. 60 

Summitt City Auto 

Parts 4, 244. m 

Sui>evior-Sterling Co___ 887. lO 

Truck Equipinent Inc^ 1, 782. 37 

Truck Parts, Inc,.-*,..-.. 177. 36 

Virginia Ave Esso 

Station 1, 738. 28 

iVUliam A, Whittaker-.- 191. 60 

IVisler General Tire 460. 00 

Yeager Ford Sales^^^,- 29, 223. 36 

$50 aggregate=^ 609.97 



Total pupil transporta- 
tion 475, 629. 41 

Opei'CLtioiv of plant salaries — 610 B — 
Custodial services 

Jessie J. Hurley 2, 133. 50 

Frank W. White,... 6, 040. 88 

Judith Hagerman, 182. 40 

Edith Arnold 786. 77 

Charles A. Shelton 802. 35 

Alfred Owens^ 695. 00 

Everett P. Hite 1, 356. 60 

Hazel M. Bailey 152. 00 

Edwin C. Morgan— 2, 664. 00 

William M. Combs 170.45 

Anthony Holliday 335, 05 

Robert A, Harris 300, 00 

Hazel Trlplett^ 76. 00 

Billy D. Murphy,^ 395. 13 

Walter Sheets 594. 00 

Theodore R, Muncy 240. 00 

Charles G. Jordan^ 60. 00 

Kathleen Jobnson^ — IM. 00 

Virginia M. Roberts 104. 00 

Melvin Blad^oe^ 261. 00 

William W. Branson^^^^ 377. 40 

Lucian T. Johnson^^ 200. 00 



i 

i 

* 

i 

! 

J 

i 

i 

i 
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liEGAii Notice — Continued 



Operation of plant salaries — 610 B— 
Custodial services — U07tti?iued 



Lola $51^ 00 

John H. Ureer__^ UU, UO 

Thelma L. Bowman^-^ IIJO. 00 

JoseiJiiiie K. McGovem^ 139^48 

Steve Sebastian^_„»*_„_ 924. 00 

Larry J, Kelly 48u, 00 

Gleiin R. lieeKe 3, 934, 32 

Daniel O. King H, 889. 60 

Leslie G. Belcher 4, 220. ST 

Calvin D. Blevins^_ 2,176.80 

Marion W. Finney 2, 176. 80 

Jimmie R. Barnett 3, G45. 21 

Chloe M. Roberts ■ 674. 84 

Jerry A, Muney*_^«-«*- 249. oO 

Dorothy M. Reece--=,-- - 182.00 

TliutTnan E. Martin^=__ 304. 70 

Vornie G, Hurley 714. 40 

Luther E. Marts 4, 188. SO 

Otis M. Mathena 2,641.60 

Joseph G. Music- 3, 932. 27 

Sitha Lester 357. 20 

Agnes Shrader- 1, 060. 80 

Hallicl M. Shrader 4, 075. 36 

Sammy E. Owens^.. 3, 626. 67 

Earl Stanley--. 4, 045. 60 
Thomas E. Toney..-.--- 2, 116. SO 

Lacy Honaker 4, 188. 80 

William Hageriiiaii 4, 081. 60 

Gladys Honaker 940. 00 

Iva M. Jenks... 3,226.08 

Charles H. Kennedy 3, 468. 20 

Cleveland S. Profit 3, 660. SO 

Noah Addair-= — 4, 208, 72 

Lena Danger field 1, 304. 10 

Tyler Bledsoe— 2, 282. SO 
Cecil J. Lockhart--..., 3, 646. 80 

Lucy M. Semones 1,916,70 

Donnie R. Hart 714, 40 

Walter H. Crabtree 3, 868. 80 

Francis L. Parker Jr 470. 00 

Pclly M. Parker-^ 2, 674. SO 

Virginia D. Bailey 2, 028. 00 

Rufus R. Morgan 3, 931. 20 

Andrew Prevento 8, OTl. 20 

Tyler D. Hariston— 1, 302. 34 

Berry H. Miles._..„... 4,081.60 

Sylvester Tucker 4, 065. 76 

Edison Witcher 3,702.40 

Roy J. Bowles- 2, 871. 60 

Valltenia Lester.^ 857. 20 

Junior E. Fowler 3, 685. 97 

Alice Goins 3, 432. 00 

Kate N. McLilly 2,506.40 

James E. Perry 4, 190. 40 

Albert Eachols 3, S6S. SO 

Haywood J- Goins S, 946, 40 

John Pakush... 3, JSl* 18 

Geox’ge F. Spence-- 4, 642. 40 

Birdie M. Powell 357. 20 

Eva Kennedy 714. 40 



Rufus Pack, ==== 

Dennis L, Usuorne — 
McClelian Blankenship- 

Mabel M. Hurley 

Clyde Roberts^ 

Tom Lock hai 

Ewing Munc5" 

Maudie Trento- 

Eugene E, Spears 

Charley Steele 

Arthur A. Trent 

Donna M. Roberts. 

Glenn E. Blankeiisbip^ 

Lewis L. Lambert-^ — — _ 

Jessie H. Simpson 

Jaiiies R. Burks,,- 

Beulah A. McPeake 

Jessie L. McPeak 

Branch Ferguson 

Estelle H. Kennedy. .«=- 
Edward A. Saunders.. - 
Ferrell Mullins...-— -- 
Larkin R. Rippetb— 

Lewis E. Lambert 

Hhirlev V. Cline— ^.... 
William E. Deskins.. — 

Cecil Haskins 

Loyal Howard^ 

William Legrand 

Eddeth I.ockhart-^ — 

Jessie B. Quesenberry 

George Kozar, .Tr 

Henry O. Lawless...... 

George Millirones, Jr..= 
Thelma Blankenship..- 
Walter Blankenship.. — 

Elsie M. Bailey 

James A, Phillips-^ 

Marvin L. Jones 

Tex Anglin 

Emmett O. Lester 

Emma L. Williamson 

r>ma Buckner, 

Elbert J- Yates..... 

John J. Cassett — 

Walter Czwalski, Jr 

James A^ Johnson...... 

Hobert D. Adkins..... 

Lucille M. Blankenship. 

Roby Mullins 

William O. Belcher 

Louise M. Cook 

Lonnie Lester 

Hobert A. Riishbrook 

Tilda E, Riishbrook 

Shirley Watts 

William PabinskH. 

Sidney B. Grubb — 

Karen A, Liester 

Sherman Lefler^ 

Tivis Mullins 

$50 aggregate..... — 



$3, 416. 38 
357. 20 
3, 8S9. UO 
1. 709. 20 
3, 911. 47 
3, S6S. 80 
3, 607. 79 
1, 776. 60 
3, 068, OO 
3, 068. OO 
3, SOS. SO 
357. 20 

3, 845. TO 
8, 496. SO 

4, 032, 27 
389. 40 

1, 289, 55 
4, 023. 71 

3, 416. 88 
1, 060. 80 

4, 049. 60 
714, 40 
71 4. 40 

3, 183. 60 

2, 505. 70 
306. 20 

4, 528. 80 

2, 871, 00 
4, 977. 69 

1, 071. 60 

3, 292. 60 
3, 868, SO 

3, 834. 6« 

4, 380, 80 

2, 090, 40 

2, 133. 07 

3, 000. 40 

1, 459, 20 

3, 583, ST 
357, 20 

2, 859. 26 

2, 401. 60 

4, 248. 80 

3, 868. SO 

3, sea. so 
a, 868. 80 

3, 998. 87 
3, 736. 82 
3, 148. 60 

3, 946. 47 

4, 380. SO 

2, 631, 20 

3, 463. 20 

4, 068. 80 
2, 6S1, 20 

5, 463. 20 
4, 803. 48 
4, 464. 00 

100.40 
84. 39 
144, 00 
108, 20 
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LEGAr. Notice— O ontiniiecl 



Other current e^epenscs — 000 — Opera- 
tio)i of plant 



ApDaUufhiiUi l*o\ver Co., 

Welch 

AiiJiwnlt Muii. Water 
WorkH — 



Aiielior Supply Oo 

Ai)i)ula<'lii:iis Power Co., 

PocJilioutahs 

AiipaUlclllaii l* 'Wer Co.. 

Klkhorii I01em = 

Appalucliiiiii Power Co., 
Voentloiinl Scliool- — 
Appahu-liiaii Power Co., 



WilliuTiison 

.\sjKleii A5^JsOciutuH*.= 

Becker Water Co^.. 

Henry Bla_nkeiiHhiii^ 

Blueflelcl Hardware Co, 
Bluelie?(l Supply Co,-_ 

Scott Bt:yd_ 

(3anncltoii Coat Co,^ — 
C.apltol Rest Kquip Co^ 

Ernest Carroll 

Casto & Harris Inc-^ 

Charleston Broom Mfg_ 

The C & P Tele. Co. 

Cliiircli Trucking Co 

Cimi anil prod 

City Of Keystone,,, 

City of Welcli,,,- 

C'itv of Welch Stinitary 
Board 



City of Welch Sanitary 

Board — 

Consolidated Water Co- 
Dwltt Chemical Co — =_ 



iJillnrd Paper Co, 

Ea.stern Assoev Coal,^ — 
EuKcvie KiJnionds,,, — _ 
Elkhorii Ihibllc Service 

Elkhorn VaUey G.roeery 
Eire Extliignish Serv- 
ice 



General Telephone Co,, 
Geneml Telei>lione Co, 
Harper Brush Works,^ 
liaiiiptoii Roads Water 

Sy.steni 

I-Iniitiiigton L.abs,, Inc, 
Inclii.s^trial Chem. & Sup- 
ply 

Jaeger AVnter Works,, 

John Isom,^ 

Kimball Bight .and Wa- 
ter Co 

J. S. Batta, Inc 

H. C. Bewis Oil Co 

AIcDuwell County 

Water Co 



McDowell Sanitary 
Cori> 



.$61, 029, 95 

800. 22 
1, G73. HI 

190, 22 

SO, 78 



787 . 21 



223, 19 
532. 05 
272. 50 

81. 00 

1, 433, 03 

2, 255, 59 

90. 00 
16, 261. 82 
ISO. GO 
646. 00 

224. 35 
r 67. 09 

2, 264- 85 
210. 00 
118. 25 
TSO. 00 

888. so 



882. S2 

2. 710. 09 
82, 88 
11, 876. 75 
114. 50 
14, 19B. 36 
135, 00 

2, 650. 12 
586. 95 

96. 25 
79. ^5 
10, 190. 74 
98. 97 

lOS. 00 
547. 00 

178. 79 
2, 122 92 
810. 00 

S, 800. 58 
307. SO 

2, 573, 00 

3, 750. 87 
207. 30 



14 



McDowell Supply Go 

Theodore Muncy 

Municipal Water 

Works . — 

X o r th f «>rk 3lunicl pa 1 

AVorks 

f)xfnrd Clieinic.'ilf^,,,,- 
('oiiley Owoiis__,=,— 
Ihiper Supply 
l»erry Transfer 
p<>ra. Welding Supiply,, 

preiser Seieutiiic 

IM-yeo Iiic 

Saiifax Chemicals — 

Sxiperior nfflee Sni)ply_ 
Super I o r- Ste rl i ug ( k) , = . 
Tt>wn nf .Jaeger,, - 
Thiited Bight & Power 

Co 

Thjitod States Steel, 

AA"ar Bight and Power 

Co 

Wiir Telephone Co,__,, 
AVar AA’^ater AVork.'^,,,.. 

AVeicli Coal 5^, In<‘ 

AV. A’^a. Cheniicnl Co*,.- 
AVest Clieiii. Produets — 
M^e^t AMrginin AA^.atei 

Oo. 

Zen Mfg, Company,,, - 
$50 .nggregate,,,,,^,- 



$59. 50 
188.50 

379. 67 

609. S4 
OSS. 70 
150, 00 
5. 243. 56 
22, SS3. 15 
541. 32 
120. 98 
217, 47 
.598. 51 
145. 27 
149. .38 
100 . 00 

8, SIO. 12 

8. 190. 20 

9. 305. 27 
1, 0.56. 54 

1. .588. 10 
17. rrfiO. 02 

65H, 22 
050. 7.3 

T. 465. 21 

2, 830. 20 
471 . OO 



Total opera tion of 

plant 582.120.40 

]\fa intciiancc of p Ian t salari — 

710 B- — Mai?itena7wc 

Benny Carter,,^ — ^==. — 4, 410. 29 

DeiiniH Ij. Jarvis. Ij 071. 31 

Kellv Aliilliiis,, 4,158.88 

Johnson AA'^ilson 5, 82o. 36 

Prank AVliite, .Tr== 5, 231. 70 

AA^lliaiii E. AAMlson 4,176.34 

Charles S, White 4, 143. 36 

Ertw.'ird B. M^lnebarger, 4, 301, 61 

George Jr. AVoolridge — 4,979.53 

Thomas E, Yates 4,402.40 

Thomas C. Yates,^ 2,731,52 

Bloyd E. Cartwright — 1, 641, 77 

Keiinie Adums^ 4, 48 

Calvin AA% Belcher 6, 026. 87 

Jerry A. Brewster,^ 4, 232. 60 

James F. Crouse 4, 284. 48 

George B. Day^,^ 4, 150. 93 

AValter K. Desk i ns i, 063. 60 

Raymond H. Donchatz, 4, 120. 08 

Albert H. Falvo, Jr,=^= 1,941.94 

JameH J, Gillin^ 6, (Xi4. 32 

Elbert D. Hale 3, 239. 80 

Archie B, Ha n kins 4, 149. 18 

AYimaiii Karris 4, 148. 36 

James E, Jarvis,, 4,367.23 

Blierinan B, Befler^^^^ B, SS9, 22 

Randy D, AIcGovern^^, 3,263.78 
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IjEgal Notice — Continued 



MaintenanoL^ uf piu7ti saKit‘lGs-=- 
7 JO B —M ainwnnn cc- - V on ( i n u c d 



Robert Mullius, Si-—- 

URiiley K. Ui^uorue--*- ‘tf W 

Olowiiey 11, U verba Ugh- 

Elso ul 

Aiiurew J. B, 041. bL 

Frank H. Ru^librook^*- 4^ bu 

iSteve U. Hcale;^ o, lUT. B2 

Htes t* Hebastiii^,^-- 1* o24, 3o 

Alliert U. J^heets?, .Ir — - 4, 1^. 70 

T(jnimy li, SSparks_=.... 4, 158. 88 

iiuiiiiie 

Karl yt:iiiley«-=-= COY. 92 

Frank W. M'liito 730. 90 

Mark H. U'ilson^^- ^50. uO 

Edison 03 d. 84 

Kltiert J. 871= 6S 

Jiinie.s K. Jiiiiiisou d98. 50 

Htopheii K. Jordan 022, 02 

Thomas E. Scott=- 77,60 

James E. Ward_= <44,48 

(Jeonjo llaluski-— Ij 205. 76 
IValter H. Hughes**-.,. 1. 265. 76 

John T. , 215. 36 

TlioiiuiH IV. Fji iiiiiiig-- 196, 44 

.Jaekie Ij. Carter 180,39 

William E. Hawks=.^*-„ 310, 49 

lIay\vood J, Goin^*— -- 449. GO 

Mathew A. Colliim*»„_ 222. 72 

Tom Lockliiii 449. GO 

.Toliii Oolopietra = *=*_-=* 208, SO 

Riifiis R. Morgan 576= 96 

Kriiest Mullins 431. 38 

Douglas A. Sizemore 860,40 

lOriiest K. Spears^ 870. 00 

Kewis Griffith .... 334. 08 

•Tessie K. Hansbury 437. 60 

MTlllaui J. Beard III— 222, 72 

Toney K. Adkins„___ 153. 12 

Randall B. Jones 264. 48 

Samuel IV. IVarren 2^ 308, 94 

Douglas A. Day^ 1^ 272. 10 

^Valter Czwaski, Jiu= 666. SS 

iValter H. Crabtree 340. 96 

John J. Oassett 5il, 08 

Shirley lVatts„. 437. 28 

Lonnie Lester^ 635. 84 

Billy IVillimnson 511, 68 

Albert Racliols 573. 76 

Branch Pergii.son 666. 88 

Junior K. Fowler 511. 08 

George Ko.zar, Jr—— 580. 28 

Lewis L. Laniliert^ = ^ = ^^ Ij 256. 64 

Henry O, Lawles,s_=^^ 666. SS 

.Tohn Paknsli — 511, 08 

IVilllam L, Demarcey 701. 04 

IVilliain A. Cable==^=^= 645,44 

Harvey L, Bellainy G12. 48 

Fred E. B.nldwin 865. 10 

Philip E. Morgan Q20. 38 

Olmrles S, Penland 635.84 



Jiiimile R. Barnett* 

ivrunkiln J. Perdue- 

Gieim It. Reese 

Walter J, Sheets 

JameK U. Grubb^^- 

Lewis h\ Htiltuer, Jr 

Graham J. VauDyke— 
Noll A. McCall--*- 

C. U, McCarthy— — 

l»aul McGmdy-- — 

E^.til K. Morgiiu--,— 

Hersliel O. Morgaii—**- 

M'lilter T. Parrish*-- 

William F. Parrot—**— 
Emory G. Robert—— 
IhTiest L, Vider— — 

Bullard Bishop 

John A. Bulasis^ 

Freddie L. Bailey^— 

McClellan Blankenship* 
Lawrence D. Blevins—- 
Herman K, Click**— — 
Thomas M. Ooinptou** — 

David Green-——*- 

Robert J. Gray— — 

John R. Gearing 

Dennis G. Hale-***- 

Lewis Ij. Lambert--** — 
Cer il J. Lockhart — ^_*=- 
Robert II. McConnell-** 
Nickolas T, jMelnilc***-- 

.Tiick Osborne — -**- 

,Tohn E. Pack 

Artlmr J. Phillips—*. — 

James lVoriiiley_-_**** 
Kirby D, Ru.^h brook — — 
Michael R. Raisovich — .* 

Brice Sliuinate 

Jiuiie.s B, Bpeiieer-- — ** 

Prank Sinicrope 

Oliarlea H. Wooten, Jr — 

Jimmy MHiite 

Janies N, M^orinley 

rertiiied Instrnction 

Personnel 

$50 



Other cin'rent \ 

700 —i 7 iaint&ttance 

Addresso Multi Corp** — 

Akers Glass & Tile* 

The American Lubri- 
cants Co_ 

Armco Steel Corp** 

Auto Parts Sales* 

Bailey Lumber Co. — 

Bluefield 

Bailey Lumber Co. — 

l\’'ar 

RrinkH-MUler Stipply 



$915, 20 
403. m 
434. 08 
.511- 68 
u, 704, 90 

7, 937. 74 
5, 028, 00 
5. 168, 76 

8, 696, 44 

5, 664, 00 
10, 800, 00 

6, 015. 90 
6 , 000 , 00 

4, 860. 00 

5, 6G4. 00 

7, 332. 00 
5, 545. 09 
3, 414. 31 

310. 40 
155. 20 
124, 16 
279. 30 
507. 45 
124. 10 
388. 00 
560. 66 
324. 05 
279. 36 
155. 20 
130. 08 
124, 16 
810. 40 
372. 48 
155. 20 
155. 20 
155. 20 
155. 20 
232. 80 
77. 60 
124. 16 
TT. 60 

esa 26 

217. 28 
155, 20 

3, 024. 36 
52. 56 



1, 630. 01 
970, 93 

1, 569. 22 

2, 530. 61 
836. 00 

1, 521. 08 

712. 86 
a 622. 23 



69-411 
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LjEOAii Notice — ^C ontinued 



Other current expense — 700 — 
tmim t e?i an Co n t intt ed 



Blaine Window Hard-^ 

Bluefielcl Bus Mach 

Bliiefleld Hardware Co_ 
Bluefiekl Supply ^ 

R. H. Bouligny, Inc 

Bradley Washfountain- 
Bristol Steel and Iron — 
Burrouglis Corp.= — 

Atlanta 

Burroughs Corp.” 

Rochester — 

Cables Dr. Machine 

Shop 

Carter Machinery™-^ 

Casto & Harris^-**- 

C— T Engineering Go_===. 

Church Lumber Co 

City Glass & Radiator. _ 
Coniraercial Print Co_. 
Concrete Block & 

Lumber 

Cook’s Music Shop 

Corte Construction Co*« 
Corte Construction Oo_^ 
H. C. Crews Mlllwork— 



Dictaphone 
Jack Dishman^, 



Dixie Appliance Co^, — 
Electronic Specialty^ 

Emerson Electric Go 

Engraveo^ 

Evans Products Co„ 

Friden Div. Singer Oo.^ — 

Gas Service Inc, 

General Shale 

Products — 



Green’s Refrigeration 

Service 

Hart Eleetrlc^^, 

Hlllyard Sales Go 

Industrial Bearing 



and Supply — == 

Inter Bus. Mach, Corp^.. 
Lawson Products, Inc — 
H. C. Lewis Oil Co^^^.... 
McDowell Auto Parts.. _ 

Mabe-Oartwright 

Mahoue’s Appliance 



Serviee 

Mason Dixon Dist 

Monroe Calculator Co^^ 

National Stove Co 

Northfork Lumber Co — 
Office Machines 

Sz Equipments 

Oliver Corp 



$ 210 . 00 
2, r>98. 00 
45, 480. 43 

13, 407. 52 

1, 200. 56 

96. 46 
4, 136. 81 

2, 729. 50 
107. 87 

62. 50 
71. 78 

3, 575. 40 
159- 08 
245. 44 

75. 39 
321. 52 

2, 980. KS 

63. 85 
10, 26S. 49 

2, 631. 64 
51. 05 
671. 45 
861. 00 
717. 27 

14, 0S2. 07 

68, 69 
754. 20 
10, 791. 06 

64. 50 
114, 25 

264. 00 

562. 09 
113. 45 
229. 75 



345. 24 
1, 201. 78 
662. 16 
135. 32 
718. 04 
6, 055. 92 

217. 65 
197. 14 
602- 74 
244. 11 
550. 73 

1, 275. 85 
109 10 



Olivetti Underwood 

Corp $2, 370. 00 

Walter T. Parrish 113. 80 

Patterson Brothers 114, 10 

O. M. Perry Band Co 228. 00 

Pitiiev-Bowes, Inc____^_. 71. 16 

Poca Weld Supply Co_^ 1,307.11 

Pounding Mill Quavry^^ COO. i»4 

Power Mower Service-- 11, 1 24. 11 
Propst Roofing Co=____ 224^88 

Randy’s Electric Service 2,302, 57 

Risli Equipment Co____ 2, 851. 21 

Ro.val Typewriter Co__ 0, 507. r>0 

F, O. Rclioedinger 219.30 

Scott Farm Seed 282,00 

Bear.s, Roebnck & Co___ 55. 18 

J. A. Sexauer Mfg, Co — 1,460.82 

Shen-Valley Baud Inst__ 2, 708. 20 

The Singer Conipuny.,- 2, 8:»9. u3 

Boutherii T4‘ Co=_ = = ^_^ 223.41 

Biinmift City Auto Parts 203.41 

Superior Office Supply — 4. 054. 02 

Superior Specialty Co — 2.ST. 07 

Superior-Sterling 3, 807. 80 

Texas Refinery 2, 631. 74 

Triplett Elec. Instru,-,- 58. 72 

Tug River Lull lb er,,--- 5, 843. 2.5 

Underwood Bros, As- 
phalt - — 2, 030. 00 

Vartyper Cnrp 2-52. 00 

Welch Antenna Co 144.30 

The Wetsel Seed Co^ 102. 00 

W H Contnoting C:> 1,040.00 

Yeager Ford Sales_____ 7.190.57 

Zep Manufacturing Co_ 1. 814, 

$50 aggregate 557.54 



Total maintenance of 

plant 510,808, 18 

Fixed Charges — SOO^Fixed Oharf/CM 

Adjiitniit General-. 6, 082, 00 

Bernard Insurance 

Agency 5, 27G. 00 

Fred O. Blue. Attorney 75. 00 

Helen K. Linkous^..,-,.^ 3, 202. 00 

Pocahontas L^md Co, 170. 00 

Social See Contrl Fund.. 263, 223. 10 
Southern Ins. Agency — 10, 233. 00 

Yanee Ins, Agency 2, 25o, 00 

The IVelch Ins. Agency 6. 299. 00 

Workmens Comp Comm 13, 915. 80 
$50 aggregate^..^^^=.,^_ 78, 00 



Total fixed charges 310. 80S. 09 

Food Sc 7 nn'ees Salaries — .9Jd— 

Br calx fast Cooh 

I^nlnie S. Keene.. 510.60 



2 

L 



49 
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fifjO — Other Currcfit — 900— 

Food Services 



Baker Sanitary Supp $4, ;109, SM 

BluefleUl Il.irdware Cc>_ 2T, 417, mi 

Bluetield Supply Co 10, tnd, 48 

The Hvilmrt Mfg, Co 1, 704, 25 

Masoii-Dixon l>ist 1^426.30 

The MiJilroe 440. 00 

Sinith‘.s Transfer Co 70, 10 

William P, Swartz Ji\. 

Co 100.44 



Total food services,^ 52, S7l. 40 

Gommu7titp services, 1120 A — Civic 
activities salaries 

Elbert J. Yates 347. TO 

Rufus B. Morgan... 281,22 

Kate N, MeLilly„ 222, 14 

Beatrice J. Battlo.. 187. 78 

Clara I. Roope==„. 17P. 80 

Evelyn L. Sparks^^ 1ST. 78 

Frances H, Colobro ST- 73 

William Legrand 54, 30 

Lilly A. Carter 52. 20 

Cleveland S. Profit 118. 17 

James E. Perry . 456. 58 

Lucille M. Blankenship- 325. 00 

Roby Mullins 109. 60 

Shirley Watts*=^, 59. 76 

Joseph C. Music,., — 72. 46 

Otis M. Mathena^„ 66, 53 

Walter Czwalski, — 80.50 

Leslie G, Belcher 74. 71 

$50 aggregate 208,26 

1170 A — 4JS[ Club — Salaries 

Eugene H. Mitchell- 2. 100. 00 

1190 A S — Adult education salaries 

Certified Instruction 

Personnel IS, 712. 55 



1191 A 1 — Area vocational program — 
Salaries 



1196 A — neighborhood 

Certified Instruction 

Personnel 

Elizabeth J. Roberts-- — 

Trainee Stipends 

$60 aggregate=,« 



Youth Corps 



$10, 097, 00 
474. ea 
78, 433. 55 
40. 00 



Otliet' current expenses, 1100^-^ 
Community services 



Active Trimming Co 184, 83 

AVP Travel Trainees-- 268. 44 

Thomas C. Bailey==»*-- 100. 24 

BluelieUl Supply Co— ^72. 65 

Budget Uniform Cntr.-- 510. 6.8 

Commercial Printing 

Co, 146, 96 

Delmar Publishers 278, 95 

P, R, Edueation Entr — 119. 73 

G E D Test Service^^ — 166. 36 

Joe Holbrook 65. 20 

Julyn Sportswear, Inc-- 1^ 415. 75 

Kays Gaps, Ine 54. 93 

James E. Legato^-^ 51, 12 

J. B, Llpi>ineott Co — — 154. 74 

McDowell Public 

Library 10, 000^ 00 

Natl League Nursing — 238, 75 

Perfect Zipper Corp ST, 00 

Poca WeUding Supply 

Co. — 704. 14 

Popular Subs 8erviee=^ 52. 75 

Postmaster, Welch 245. 60 

W, B, Saunders Co, 201. 37 

Selentifle Products=^ 59. 00 

Smim’s Studio 245. 68 

Social Security Control 

Fund 5, 842. 72 

Mae g. Stewart SB. 08 

TeacheFs Retirement 

Board 228. 10 

U.S. Dept. Labor 400, 00 

W. Va. Sportswear, Ine 950. 00 

W. Va. Textiles, Ine^=„- 790. 00 

Workmen*s Comp. 

Comm. 755, 81 

$50 aggregate===,=^^ 538, 17 



Lucille L. Fallln 00. 00 

Wilbert Ingram-^ 144. 00 

Certified Instruction 

Personnel 1, 120. 00 

$50 aggregate 72. 00 

1192 A~Manpower D d T—SCT 
salaries 

William Legraiid 509. 11 

Olga Gregory 299. 85 

Certified Instruetion 

Personnel lli 344. 86 



Total community serr- 

ices — 162, 617. 21 

Capital Outlay— 1200^0 apital Outlay 

Addresso Multi Corp 804. ^ 

Anchor Supply Co^ 762. 00 

James Paul Anderson — 100, 00 

Walter T, Anderson, 100, 00 

Wanda A, Antonnacei 100, 00 

Bailey Lumber Co. — 

Bluefield 840.70 

C. H. Bennett 720. 00 
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Liegal Notice — C ontinued 



Capital OutUv — 1200— Capital Outlwp 
Cmitinued 



Bluefleld Hardware Co 
Bluefleld Supply Co=^-= 
Bluefleld Supply Co^^J^ 
Bristol Steel and Iron-,^ 
Burroughs Corporation 
Gasto & Harris — — 
Cenco liistruments Co==- 
Jack Christian, Sheriffs 
City of Welcli Sanitary 

Board 

Commercial Printing 

Co. — — 

Concrete Block & lumber 
Corte Construction Co^^ 
Dixie Appliance Co — -- 
General Services Adm — 
General Shale Prod. 

Corp , — 

Hobert Sales Ageney 

Georgia N, Holley- 

Inter Bus Mach. Corp== 
Lilly Construction Oo== 

Mason=Dlxon Dist..-^ 

Charles E. Merrill Pub 
Minn Mining & Manufac- 
turing Co — - 

Model Furniture Co^ — 

The Monroe Co 

Monroe Calculator Co^_ 
O. M. Perry Sand Oo_— 
Platnick Steel & Eng, — ^ 
Pounding Mill Quarry.^ 

Royal Typewriter Oo 

S & T Welding Co 

Science Research Assoc_ 
State Agency Burp. 

Property — 

State Ageney Surp. 

Prop — 

Summit City AutO 

Elsie Anderson Trout — 
Irma Anderson Trento-.- 

Tug River Lumber 

Underwood Bros. 

Asphalt 
Urps Metal 
Mike and Ajin 
Va. Erick & Tile 
Victor Comptometer 

Victor Comptometer 

Gorp 

W & H Contracting..^^ 

C, 6, Warren 

Superior-Sterling 
W, Va, Ed Broad Auth- 
Zando, Martin & Miles.=_ 
$50 aggregate — 

Total capital outlay^- 



$9, 26L T6 
17, ^69. 00 
70. 25 

5, 565. 00 
600. 00 

2, 597. TO 
133. 80 
292. 32 

% S29, 81 

1, 800. 50 
5, 190. 50 
21, 518. 16 
479. 52 
443. 00 

264. 00 
1, 303. 72 
8. 000. 00 
1, 750. 00 
254. 12 
260. 08 
70, 20 

034. 71 

6, 923. 63 
476. 70 
52a. 00 

70. 00 
107. 63 
53. 75 
1, 347. 50 
1, 910. 00 
784. 51 

170. 00 

989. 25 
2, 401, 00 
100. 00 
100, OO 
2, 176. 02 

ISO. 00 
277. 10 

3, 000. 00 
200. 00 

899. 90 

517. 50 
840. 00 
ST, 017. 58 
660. 86 
14, 000, 00 
250. 00 
7a 82 

160, 064. 66 



CJCuyhW A.CCOWiits—^l'tOO food scTVioes 
iTSS A cooks salaries 



DoUte G. Baldwin 


,?798. 65 


Ellen A. Tabor_ — — 


015. 48 


Chloe M. Roberts 


132. 62 


Geraldine Eubanks—— 


127. 37 


Josephine E. McGovern- 


64. 43 


Ethel M. Burks — 


172. 05 


Gladys L. Toney^^— - — 


B98. 20 


Patricia A. Johnson—- 


3S6. 28 


Phyllis L. Novinee„»^— 


1, 859. 26 


Beatrice Rees 


1, 859. 25 


Ruhv Marrs — = — 


1, 0S8. 94 


Bessie J, Presley 


1, 018. 08 


Margarctlc L. Tilley==^.- 


«)43. ro 


Eclna O. Pnrrish»_= 


643. 80 


Hazel F. Atkinson 


097. 80 


Opal Jones- 


1, 868. 18 


Lola Pruett^-^ — 


1, 660. 85 


Agnes Shrader 


950. 16 


Bernice Riffe— — 


1, 651. 22 


Alinnie Stanley.- — 


1, 789. 92 


Blanelie L. Houdashell— 


929. 62 


Cleo E. Hinkle — — 


1, 042, 80 


Nannie East — 


1, 437. 4.5 


Ethel V. Gillespie-.-^-^^ 


1, 057. 78 


Mary L, Osborne-^ 


2, 009, 10 


Helen Hughes 


1, 787. 10 


Pinkie T. Woods -- 


412. 46 


Laura 0. Mullins 


2, 302. 94 


Pearl Alulllns 


2, .302. 94 


Wilraa F. Rose — 


2, 509, 65 


Velma S. Keeiie^^ 


1, 420. 80 


Maude M. Dodson 


1, 248. 75 


Lucille Lofan — 


1, 248. T5 


Emma N, Martin 


2, 109. 00 


Jean M. Jones - 


1, 630. 77 


Elsie A. Belton 


1, 763. 80 


Jean A. Jones =- 


1, 530. 77 


Mary B. Hill — 


1, 998. 00 


Martha E. Mowdy — 


1, 081. 60 


Flora M. Helmandollar^ 


1, 424. 10 


Bessie Roberts — 


50. 82 


Lillie M, Patterson 


1, 093. 99 


Drois Jamison .. 


1, 119. 78 


Princle L, Cheatam 


1, 643. 36 


Cuzetta E, Patterson 


1, 543. 66 


Blanche L. Page — 


1, 538. 64 


Rosa Nance - 


1, 526. 00 


Mary B. Morrow - 


880. 62 


Julia S. Byrd 


1, 008. 06 


Carrie B, Fraley 


880. 10 


Bobbie .7. Orr 


1, 49(!. 30 


Elissabeth M. FrancU— 


1. 487. 40 


Helen A. Curley _ .= 


88. 80 


Rebecca A, Hubbard 


99. 00 


Myrtle M. EnglanU 


1,80.'. 82 


Joyce F. Rush= 


1, 482. 20 


Gwendolyn ThoimiH 


3, 320, 04 


Saluda .1, P»alcl\vin _ - - 


894, 02 


Mamie B. Dillon 


1, 310,00 


Emuia L. Williamson 


1, 098. 90 



a 
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liEQAi. Notice — C ontinued 



meaning AccotmtB — I'lOO iooA ^m'vices 
1122 A cqoM salaries— Continued 



Shirley A, Hardy $472. 61 

Cthel P. Dale..^ 1. dnn. 68 

Helen J, Cllne==, 1.688,81 

Verniu Vatefs- — — li 618. 06 
(HiidvH K. I = 1, 0T8. 10 

Dorotliy L. Howard 1, 454. 73 

Oma L. Glmgenpeel 1, 708. 20 

Frances C. Ciiiigenpeel= 1,608.3(1 

Clara I)uricaii== — — 5011.40 

Ueatrice J. Hattlo — 1. 456. 50 

Lilly A. Carter^ 1. 472.60 

Clara I. Ko<a>e OOH. 86 

L\^elvn L. Si)nrks____._ L i i6. 88 

Anirtred raniell_^._ n:\oo 

Thelnm F. PenliiinF^^- OIK 03 

Klizabetli W, Maiihlmw_= 118. 10 

Harotliy M. Tunier — 147.50 
Wllinu B. Tljuinas_____ 152.86 

Miirluric T. BoyiI= 142.50 

Hheliiy 4. HalL_^= = = = -= 888. 10 

Vella ^1. Uiis$_ — 1. 776. 84 

Jane Lee^ 1.64S. 31 

Agnes K. 1.488.76 

Virginia M. Rahert.s__.._ 1,48S. p 

Laura H. Coffey 1, 4SS. ?6 

3^Iarv F. 281. 64 

Hazel M. Lockhart^.,... 1, 864. 80 

Wanda F. — oo5. 00 

Klizaheth V. Fine^^-^— 1, 448. ri4 

Alice Relvey^^ 1,456.87 

Elsie E. Furmer==-=---- L 43n. 89 

Mair.y 3§2. 94 

Lehi B. Dickersoru..„_„_ 1, 4ol. 6-3 

Uracie ^1. r)ai‘deri--= = _- 180.80 

Jeanette E. M a rtiii ==_=._ 1. T^S. 44 

Jeanita Quesenberry_ 1, 308. 60 

Bertha Y. Miller^, 1, 408. 50 

Rub.v B. Justice^.,^ 1, 545. 12 

Be.ssie (\ Crahtree..__ .. 1,341.98 

Hazel O. Martin— — - 1.340.20 

Mallei Bryiuit. = 1. 108. 74 

Ben bill En<d^nd_____ 2. 884. 28 

Stella B. Eac hols__„_^_ 140. 84 

Xinicy L. l^iwier 00. no 

.Jane L. Short 14|. 07 

.$50 aT^regate = 227.42 



Other current expense — llOO—Fooil 
MvrriccH vicar in g amounis 



C r umpi er El em 

iiaviH Kleiiientary^^^ 

Havy Eleiii. Hchoo!.= ^..=_ 
Ea.sf Welcb Schools = — 

Ecknmn Klein^^ 

Elklio ni Elem 

Elkhorii 4r. IIi^h-= — 

EuJwell Flem 

Gary ICleiii-„ 

Gary High ScliooL 

Grapevine ScliooL 

Hagenmi n One-Booni 

School 

ITeinpiiill Klem_ = . 

High Knob Sc4iool 

laeger High School 

laeger Elementary 

J e wel 1 1] I ei n e 1 1 1 a r y ^ 

Jolo Elem. Sclioi)U^_„^^ 
K ey s tun e E 1 e i nen t a ry _ „ , 
k i mbal l Elenien ta 
Kiiiilmll Jr, 

Lestei^ Elenientar.V--- — 

Lex E I ell > e n ta r y 

:Mc Howell Co. Tecli & 

Mayheiiry Eleni-^ 

Xewhall Elenjeiitai-y 

Panther Elementary-^-- 
Premier Elementary---- 
Kaysal Elenientary__=..=. 

lioclerfield Elem 

Skygnsty 3^]leui 

Squire Elem 

Siiperior Elem 

S w i t chback Elem 

Three Forks Eleiii- 

Tidewater Elem 

Trace Pork One lioom 

School 

War Elem. Schoed 

Welch Elem. School — 

Welch High School^.. 

W. Va. Dept, of Welfare 
5VorkmeiiS Comp, 

Commiss. =- 

Yukon Elem, 

Boo, See. Coiitri Fand=^_ 

Page ton Elem==-,-, 

War CoTe Elem — 



Total clearing accounts.. 



$2, 771.24 

1, 07a 28 
3, 885, 26 
6, 350. 76 

12, 563. §8 
6. 878, 88 
5 , 906 . 82 
3. 147, 03 

3. 117. 49 
T, 076, 86 

252. 21 

501. 52 
13v 053. 07 
128. 38 

2, 848. 85 

10, 723, 61 

08. 00 
2, 512. 16 

5, 458, 19 
0, 038, 57 
8, 218. 29 

T2S. 35 
657. 99 

1,861, 72 
IIT, 96 

4, 252, 04 

11, -888, 40 
2, 745, 04 

0, 438. 88 

6, 691, 75 

1, 684. 31 

2, 521. 21 

7, 244. 18 

3, 513, 28 
890. 05 

4, 907, 24 

56. 23 
17, 925. 87 
11, 228, 40 
3, 889, 87 
919. 41 

1, 887, 65 
946. 48 
C, 604, 93 
138. 64 
255. 45 



428, 894, 82 



Anawalt Jr. Higlu^ — -- 


20, 


354. 


51 


Bartley Elem. School — 


10, 


279. 


83 


Berwind Jr. High^^^^^ 


9, 


9oo. 


18 


Big Creek 


IS, 


160. 


92 


Big Saiicl.v Eleiiu=^ — 


2, 


530. 


08 


Rraclsliaw Jr, ITIgh=^..= 




512. 


48 


Bradshaw Eleni- 


12, 


043. 


24 


Canebrake Elementary 


S, 


706. 


98 


Caretta Elem - - 


10. 


184, 


72 


Coal wood Elem. SchooL 


3, 


540. 


06 



Btudmit body acUmtiea aUm^ng 
aocounis 1811 — salariGS 



Warren H, Craighead.== 


167,00 


James E. Ward=^ — 


114.00 


John E. Pack — — 


168. 60 


William E, Hawks-^ — = 


200. 00 


William H. PoweU-.^ 


94, 67 


Albert L, Jams 


106.00 


Ernest Mullins. .. 


68.00 
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Btudent body activities olearinff 
accounts ISll—aalaries — Continued 



George Haluski^ 



Harold E. Colllns*-^-=- 
Hamilton D. Lambert — 

Fred E. Baldwin^= 

Edward L. Cline=. 

Frank J. Penee=^„^ 

Kenneth P. Brewster-=^ 

Jeff A. Flanary-^^^ 

Donald L. Widener— 

Bobby Muncy- 

Patrick W. Tabor — 

John Wade„^^— 

Clifford Toler— 

Darrell Lockhart — 

$50 aggregate-,=^^-= — 



50 

00 

xl9. 00 
ST. 00 
102. 00 
81.50 
62.00 
70. 00 
62. 00 
71-00 
443.63 
68. 06 
63. 06 
68.06 
444.62 



Other current expenses 

Boclal See Contrl Fund- 
550 aggregate^^^. 



101. 72 
27. 66 



Total clearing accounts- 431, 512, 70 

Intcrfmid trwnsfers^l 900 — interfund 
transfer 

45, 296. 69 

46, 296. 69 



McDowell Co. Schools-, 
Total interfund trans» 
fers 



Outstanding orders 



2000— Outstanding 
orders — 

Total outstanding 
orders 



386, 608. 54 



386, 608. 54 



1302.216 4 — teachers aides 



Nancy A. Hughes 
Sharon L. Muncy 
Elizabeth A. 

Sherry P. R 

Wilma B. Thomas 

TAiida L. Blankenship— 

Dorothy M. Tumer^=^ 

Linda C. Harman-— ^ — 

Shelby J. Cline. — 

Sandra S. Baldwin 

Linda K. Camper--_* — 

Cecile M. Stewart 

Elizabeth Rotenberry^- 



BpeoiuT Programs ESEA^ Title J — 
Ourrent— ^1302.110 Q-ESEA — 
Administration 

Ethel D. Adams 764.00 

John R. Drosick, Jr— 2, 46S. 00 

Imogene Coleman - 666. 00 

Linda Ki Dalton^-, 788. 00 

Susan L. Lawson„ — 449. 21 

1802.212 A-ESEA — mpervisora 

Certified Instruetlon 
Personnel — IL 2^. 60 

1302SU F-EBEA-^Eleritcntary teach era 

Certified Instruction 

Personnel — 17t 272. 83 

1302M14 G-E8EA— Secondary teachers 

Oertifled Instruction 
Fersonn^ 6, 650, 60 



$400. 00 
400. 00 
500. 00 
500. 00 
600.00 
600. 00 
73. 75 

580.00 
64. 00 

127. 60 

200.00 
220.00 
220. 00 



1302.410 A 2 — health-dentiat 

Norman G. Ballam-*--- 1> 600. 00 

1302. 410 A 3 — hc€tlth’’niiraca 

Hazel T. Murensky- — 1, 200. 00 

Mary E. Woolwine^^ — - 625. 00 

ISO24IQ B — comnuniity ivorkera 

782. 00 
782.00 
782 , 00 
700. 00 
315. 00 

732.00 

782.00 
1, 100. 00 
1 , 200 . 00 



Mary J. Colosl— 

Pearl J. Handy- 

Barbara J. Lester — 

Phyllis P. Lockwood 

James K, Spence 

Prances F. Taylor 

Lillian E. Turner 

Brenda S. Hanson — 
Richard M. Hanson 



1302.310 B^bus drivers 



Albert L, Jaryis,. 
Robert J. Bolt=- 
Robert J. Bolt — 
Raymond 



^26. 00 
372, 00 
372. 00 
150.00 



Opei'Ution of plant 1802.610 B- 
ctistodianrsalariea 

Robert A. Harris- 160. 00 

Leslie G. Belcher—^- 522^ K 

Hobeart D. Adkini— — ^ 

Charles G. Jordan 161 w 

Lucian T. Johnson — 372, 00 



1302.610 D — operation of plant 



Jackie L^0arter„_^ 

Thomas W. Panning^ 

Jackie S. Hamilton — — 

John T. Lowe-^ — 

Ray T. Robinson 

Homer L. Snow 

$60 aggregate 



778. 00 

922.00 
844.00 
866 - 00 
744. 00 
844. 00 

27. 66 




V 
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liESAii Notice — Continued 



Maintenanee of plmtt 



Frank White, Jr^^,...— _ 


$859. 


95 


Neil A. McCall 


9S3, 


3d 


Tommy R. Sparks 


806. 


07 


Lewis F, Stiltner, Jr,„ 


1, 587. 


11 


Charles S. Whlte^,^^— 


203. 


70 


Rufus R. Morgan 


58. 


20 


.Timmie H. Barnett 


58. 


20 


Floyd L. Blizzard 


838. 


52 


Ernest L. Vider 


858. 


68 


James B. Jarvis,, 


280. 


01 


Johnson Wilson„=^,„^= 


105. 


30 


Ronnie Mathis 


221. 


28 


Samuel W. Warren^.. 


84. 


5i 


Edward L. Winebarger, 


180. 


54 


Olowney H. Overbaugh^ 


190. 


84 



1302,910^Breahf€LSt cooks 



Lucille M. Blankenship^ 


S12. 00 


Frances H. Colobro..^ 


B12. 00 


Ethel P. 


312. 00 


1302 J 00— A ^minis tration 


John R. Drosick, Jr-^_ 


97. 29 


McDowell Co. Bd of Ed_ 


160. 00 


BM Bus Products Sales- 


312. 60 


$60 aggregate 


7. 50 


1302.200— Ifistmotion 


Allyn and Bacon, Ine 

American Book Com- 


1, 010. 55 


pany 

Dr. R. Wallace Ander- 


868. 19 


son — , — 


624. 25 


Richard Balga vy =,,===- 


875.00 


Dr. Robert R. Byrd 


217. 99 


Vernon Callaway 


66. 71 


Samuel Cannady,, 

Oeneo Instruments 


225. 00 


Gorp. 


IBS. 64 


The Coaching Clinic— 


262. 00 


Eugene Cole 


50. 00 


Colonial Films, Inc=„, 


90. 62 


Commercial Print Co - 


369, 95 


Helen P. Dawson 


61. SS 


The Economics Press- 


458.43 


Electronic Speeialty=. 


119. 90 


General Telephone Co 


SO. SO 


Ginn & Company 


158. 61 


Globe Book Co 


276. 00 


Margaret L. Goosens..-, 


122. 78 


Harper & Row, 


SOB. 25 


Holt, Bine & Winston^ 


1, 970. 37 


Howard's Ine » — 


TO. 93 


Ruth O. Howell 


118. 62 


Infiervice Work Shop 


79, 673. 22 


Inter Bus Mach Corp — 


440.00 


Jimmie W. Jones, 


63, 12 


Kyle & Company 


34S. 50 


J, S. Latta, Ine- 


1, 246. 06 


John T. Lowe 


71, 61 


Robert R. MeCoid 


6, 692. 00 


McGraw-Hill Book Co 


77, 

4 1 



Maryland Book Es- 

cbange — $186, 00 

Oharlea Martyn 71, 00 

Chnrle.^ B- Merrill Pub=_ 27T. 95 

G. C. Murpliy 119, 38 

Natl Cntr Sch & Coll 

TV 299. 50 

Nath Instruct TV Gntr^=. 326, 40 

Open Court Pub CO-- i37. 5o 

F. A. Owen Pub Co ITO. SS 

Paper Supply 1^266.86 

David Patten 828, 00 

Postmaster, Welch 300, 00 

Random House School & 

Dib 1, 860. 80 

Bay T, Robinson ITS. 4G 

Bythm Bank Ine*_— 263. OT 
Dr. James Shrewsbury-^ 56. 48 

Dr. James Shrewsbury, 

Jr 210.0^ 

Nancy R. Sly - 83. Tu 

Catherine Stewart- 99. 00 

Mary Stringham„==^^.=- 100. 41 

Stryker=Post Pub 61, SO 

Superior Off Supply 228. S8 

Superior Print 205. 65 

Syracuse Uni varsity oG. 25 

The Welch Ins. Agency = 66. 40 

David Walton 184. 51 

Wyo Co Science Camp 569. 00 

$50 aggregate=^====^= — 613. 26 

ia20400^Meatth 

Ambeo Electronics 58. 80 

Mary J. 115.20 

Pearl J. Handy 82. 88 

Blehard M. Hanson 104. 00 

Adam Uesko, D.D.S,.,,^^ lOT. 00 

Barbara J. Uester 181. 86 

Phyllis P. liockwood,.,., IIB. 16 

Oharles E. McOord. M.D= 86. 00 

Medical Arts Bupply-^ — 119. 76 

Hazel Murensky, R,N«== 95. 57 

Dr. J. H, Murry 1, 675. 00 

Dr. Jeffrey Pike^ 240.00 

Dr, John D. Randolphs- 180, 00 

Scholastic Mag & Bk 69. To 

Lillian Turner- 188. 04 

$50 aggregate-.-, 104. 01 

i 802.500 — Transportation 

B, F. Steiner and Co,,, 3, 480. 40 

Veager Ford Sales— — 4» 834. 92 

1302,100— Maintenance of plant 



Bailey Lumber Co 186. 40 

Banka-Miller Supply,. 2, 883. 28 

Bluefield Hardware Co^ 2, 604, 83 

Bluefleld Supply Co 1* 950. 16 

Concrete Block & Lum- 
ber 526. 64 

Eleetronia Specialty.^..-. 138, 28 

Tug River Lumber, Ine- 74. 10 

J50 aggregate-^-. 78. 99 



‘ % s i 
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1302.800- — Fiwed charges 

Social Becurltj Oontri- 

bution Fund- — - 21) 

Teachers Retirement 

Board — 4, 580. 58 

Workmen's Oompensa- 

tb'n Gonim — 498. 45 

1802. 900‘— Food services 

Elkhorn Valley Grocery 

Oo — 277, 23 

Foremost Dairies of Bo=- 244. 43 

Goodson’s — 141. 64 

Lambert & Beavers.. 379. 48 

McDowell Supply Co- — oil- lo 

$50 aggregate- HI* 37 

1S02M0Q — Oaiyital outlay 



Auto Parts Bales — = 

Bailey Dumber — 

Bluefield Music Go — ^=- 
Bluefleld Supply Go-- — 

Bristol Steel and Iron 

Casto & HarriSj Inc_ 

Cenco Instruments 

Commercial Print Co^=_ 
Concrete Block & Lum- 

Eleetronlc Specialty^,— 

Kyle & Compan.y 

F S. Latta^ rnc,-„-..= 
Charles E, Merrill Pub^. 
.HM Business Products 

Sales 

Pitney-Bowes. lnc=^- — 

Royal Typewriter Co 

Society for Visual Ed-- 
Tug River Lumber — 
Virginian Brick & Tile — 

C. O. Warren.. 

$50 aggregate^ 

Total ESEA title I — cui- 
rent 1802=^1969 



216. 96 
577. IT 
1, 393. 25 
80S, OT 
904. OS 
821, 47 

4T6, 00 
81, 40 

224, 48 
15, 710, 00 
1, 905. 00 
11, 653. 57 
1, 287. 12 



1, 092, 86 
1. 230- 00 
686. 50 
71. 71 
115. 05 
670. 10 
654- 19 
24, 01 



10 



2a5, 766- 69 



EBEA tMle I — 1910 pHor ISOS. 110 
Q — A dmint s tration 

incla K. Daltoii==—. 2, 094. 12 

Ithel D. Adams B, ^40* 30 

ohn R. Drosick, Jr..— 12, 292, 00 

mogene Coleman------ 3, 460, 00 

ionnie D. Davendar-— S82, 14 

lary W, Odum S47. 00 

ISOS. 211 A — Blemmtary pilnGipals 

27, 578. 14 



Certified Instruction 
Personnel — — 



1303.212 A—^npervUors 
Certified Instruction 



1308.213 A—iusfriivtlOi} 

< 'ertirted Iristnulii>ii 

Personnel $285, 523. SO 

1308.213 li- -loslrut'iiftu 



( Vrttfied In.^^truction 
Personnel 



95, 0T3. 13 



Personnel — 



64, 914. 00 



1303.210 A—Teuvhvr aidc^ 

Helen A. Curley 1,419.00 

lUiylUs F. Graimm— -« 1, i3.,50 

Sbeiia I >, Muncy - 1^ 1=5. 00 

Debornii C. Hateniaii-^^ 1,020.00 

Deliornli A. Selieu--. — _ 900,00 

Elizabelli W. Hansluiw 4B0. 00 

Katherine L. l^’erris---- 240. 00 

Jf- ”e B. Justice — 957,00 

j^heilia K, Spratt-™— 661.00 

Jaequeling Fairbanks.^ 1, 020, 00 

Katherine A. Grygiel— 2, 448. 00 

Bliolvie .f. Lockliart_--^ — 2,185.00 

Nancy L. Fowler------ 2^ 380. 00 

iMildrerl M, Parnell---- 2j3<o,00 

Tlielma E. Penland---- 2, 327. 50 

Jane J.. Short— 2, 517. oO 
Pauiine T. Snead-___-- 2,327,60 

Margaret C, Rall-^ — 2, 280. 00 
lioxie S, Beaman..----- 2, 422. 50 

Barbara J. .Tustice 2, 412, uO 

Sandra S. Baldwin 2,4^^ 

Roberta C. Di simian.-.. _ 2, 422. oO 

Patricia S. Earls—— 2,233.60 

Rosetta B. Toney^ 2, 422. 50 

liuthie Asbury - 2, 209, 00 

Elizabeth A, Dasli-_„_ 2,369,00 

Con.stanc*e O. Jones — == 2, 431. 0(^ 

Janice King — 2, 2.32, 50 

Ruth E. Wiley — 2, 517. 50 

Grace W. Whitt 2,280,00 

Dendra C. Cline——— 2, 64G, 00 

Carroll A, Breeding— 2,280.00 

Mildred F, Fletcbev=-_- 2, 137,50 

Norma .1. Harrison^— ^ 2, 090. 00 

Marv K. Pocrnlck^ 2, 470, 00 

Helen H Wright-— 2,470,00 

Ross A. Beavers= 3, 232. 50 

Leona Stone,.-- — — 2, 3TS, 00 

Brenda F. Barnett.,^..— 2, 327. 50 

Linda S, Barnett-— 2, 137. 50 

Freda A. Worthington— 2. BT5. 00 

Cecelia S. Broady-. 2, 470, 00 

Marilyn D, LawsOn^ 2, 280. 00 

Sallv ’ A. Wilson— =— 2, 827, 50 

Hattie M. Avery 2, 422. 50 

Loretta P. Mitclienu^-- 2, 137, 50 

Mary A, Hornick 2, 470. 00 

Qienna L. Car.son--.— — 2, 137. 50 

Iva G. Graves-^ 2,375,00 

Rhonda G. Sutherland-- 2, 327, 50 

Dorothy M. Turner— — 2, 802. 50 

.Tudy O. Hale 2,187.50 

Susan O, Childers—^— 2, 422. 60 

Catherine D, Gallimore_ 2, 707, 60 

Sandra B. Lane.,.--—— 2, 186, 2o 



Le&al Notice— Continued 



I303.2t(i A — -Teacher a i ifcH—ronth\ uctl 



Slierry F. — $2, 232. 50 

Jean B. Hpe liter. 2, HOT. 00 

Paisy B. Hltu/kbui‘ii=,_- 2. ;»O.T. 00 

Helen H. ch'een^^ 2, H27. oO 

Hny.el 11. Ki.sh==. 2,588.00 

Willie M. U. Kinltli 

Ma rv K. CruuHe^. 2, Ool. oO 

Wilma J. HatrieUU^-^- 2, 220. Tr» 

( jydia J. KeiintMly^ 2, IHJ. aO 

Wilnm B. Thonmj4_„„„.. 2. 8 in. 00 

( Tirolyn 1^1. Howleh-’ 2, niii.-OO 

Hlmron K. Hollmnl 2, 2?vu. 00 

MarneUa PeterH^= 2^-422. HO 

l*pj?l?%^ J. Beavers=^^ H15, 2.T 

IMna M. Boyee_— 2,126.25 
Joyce A. Jones^^.— ^ 2,137.50 

Xniicv L. Mounts--.-^.-- 2, 135. W) 

.Toan N. Pate 2,079.00 

Donitn B. 2,470.00 

Fmiice?^ C. Angelo 

Norris 2, 220. 75 

Rlmron D^^Tdarmou.--,-*,- 2, 32 <.50 

Joan ^r/ AIaim 2, 422. 50 

Marcia T. Spinella___^ 2,060.00 

Airna P. Gray.-..^ 2,137.50 

Anna Katona 2,517.60 

Carole ,T. Miimtee^^^ 2, 025, 00 

Gloria G. Monarcky — __ 2, 327. 50 

.Tacqueline n. Roberts 1, 912, 60 

Auclra Miill!ris_^^,,^ 2. 232. 50 

Brenda G, Morgan 1,947.00 

Rutli ^r. Oassatly 2, 470. W) 

Vernie B. HagGrroan,— 2, 339. 75 

Mary F. Hatfield 2, 280. 00 

Sharon F. Jnekson^. ... 2. 232. .50 

Dixie N. Que^enberry 2, 185. 00 

Dinda Charles 1, 878. 75 

Recedu F. Howard=_==_ 2, 1ST, 60 

Catherine D. Rusk 1, 800. 00 

Sheila M. lVard.,.-_-=_- 2. 1ST. 50 

Kvelyn Anderson 1, 980. 00 

Meldn M. Cline^^^— =_ 2, 232. 50 

Syvilla D. R‘ish=»=^ 1, 9B9. 00 

Bo-mr Ree Belfiore Ij 876. 00 

Elizabeth -T. Hite..— = _ 2,422.60 

Oorolyn S, Oiampanella., 2, 8T6. 00 

Brenda R. Panning , 2, 327. 60 

Margaret Brooks — 2, 517. 50 

Jean E. Bowing=_=-=-..^ 1,606.00 

Dorothy B, Rlss-., 2, 660. 00 

Jmlitli D. Yates« 2, 232, oO 

Patsy A. Vance 2,470.00 

Willie N. Porker^ 2,237.60 

Barhnra A, Hariston 2, 1S7. 50 

Marjorie T. Boycl_ 2,707.50 

Jean ,T. Gal Uni ore 2, 666. 00 

Florence Hagermau 2, 337. 60 

Ruth D. Patterson.. =_= 2,660,00 

Hazel R. Battlo 2.376,00 

Juanita P. Cline^— =_ 2,280.00 



Toella Mallamaci^--. — - $2, 875. 00 

Myrtle Robert.s=» — 2, 376. 00 
Mary A. Wnlker=. 2, 280. 00 
liubenn B. M liitel = = ^,-. 2,220,76 

Ryinln R. BlunUeiiHhip..^ 2, 862. 60 

Juriiiie II. pook^ 2,375.00 

HenriettiK F^ Jessee 2, 3To. 00 

Martha Kowalski-- — -.. 2, 160, oO 

Hetly' ir, Shirley^^ — ^ — 2,375.00 

Rlsain B. Stanley 2, 282, oO 

Aiildred M, IValker 2,186,00 

Nuiie.y A. Hughes^_-,--- 2, 126, 25 

Sharon R. Muncy-. .... 2, 186. 00 

Virginiii R, Hairston 110, 00 

Susan Ij. RiiWHon,.----^ 9G. GO 

Klizaiicth J. Xioberts--^ 161. 00 

860 ag^^regate— 44.00 

i 303. 2 to A—i'cacher Aides 

Grace M6 IVhitt — 81,00 

JniKla S. Stmiley— 81, 00 

Glenn R. Carson 72,00 

.Tcan R. Siiencer 72, 00 

(lithei’liie R, Rusk-—. 72.00 

Nancy R, Mounts^,.- 72. 00 

ISOSJflO A B — School Dentists 

Xornuin G. Ballnin 8, 000, 00 

ISOSJilO A S^Solhool Curses 

Hazel T. Murensky---- 6^ 000. 00 

Mary K. IVoolwine 6, 250, 00 

JSOSJfJO ]i^^Gomyiiu7vity worJeors 

Brenda S, Hanson,.. — = 2T5. 00 

Richard M. Hnnsou 300. 00 

Mary J, Colo.si_^ — 8, 660, 00 

Pearl J. Handy-.,,,... 3,660.00 

Barbara J, ReBtei'.^ 8,626.22 

Phvllis P. Rockhart-... 3.600,00 

Eleiia R. Muckenfuss.,. 2, 884. 10 

James K, Spence 3, o3n. 00 

prances P, Taylor 3, 609. 83 

Lillian K. Turner,, 3, 060. 00 

1303 Ml 0 li^CUiStodiai sei^inoes 

IQclwln O, Morgan — 2, 664. 00 

Stacy R. Sadler^^ 436. IT 

Robert A. Harris,,,.. — 300. 00 

IVilliain A. Allison 87. 00 

Rueiaii T. JohnsoiR.^ — 3,616.80 

Charles G. Jordan,,... 3, 026. 80 

diaries S. Pen 1 and ^ — — = 3, 200. 00 

W‘ lUain Moore — 1, 2o3. 10 

J; nie.s IVorinley 1, 873. 08 

Onm Buckner,,, 60, 00 

$50 aggregate,, — 46. 40 
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1308.610 D^Operation of plan ESEA 



.Tackle S. Hamilton 04a 75 

Jackie Ij. = 3, 872. 30 

Thomas W* Panning, — 4, 610. 00 

John T, Lowe^_ 4, 462. 00 

Ray T. RoblnBon^_^=^ 3, 720. 00 

Homer L. Snow — 4*220.00 

1803.710 li — Maintc7ia7icc of plant 
ESEA 

Hershel O. Morgan^.^«, S2. 27 

Neil A. McCall— 248. oO 

Frank White, Jr__» — 198. Oo 

Tommy R. Spark 168. 78 

William E. lYilson 145. 50 

Lewis F. Stiltner. Jr 386. 40 

Floyd L. Blizssard-^-*^, 333. 30 

Walter H. 207.36 

John B. Pack.^-— 76.80 

George Hnlnski 78. 5T 

Lloyd E. Cartwright-^^ 169. 38 

.Tames E. Jarvis 119» 83 

Randy MeGovern_-=. 102. 25 

$u0 aggregate 444. 62 

1803.910 — Brealcf^^t cooks ESEA 

Gladys L. Toney — — 214.60 

Ruby Marrs=__==* 467. 80 

Edna O. Parrish 1, 892. 00 

Margarette L, Tilley-^- 1, 392. 00 

Hazel P. Atkinson — , — 764. 66 

Opal Jones 5B8. 20 

Lola Pruett-^ — 498. 40 

Bernice Rife — o60. 70 

Minnie Stanley^^.^ 550. 70 

Blanche L. Houdashell- 827.40 

Nannie East — - 763. SO 

Cleg E. Hinkle-^..^..^^-.^ 768. 80 

Mary L. Osborne 821. 15 

Helen Hughes^ 821. 15 

Maude M. Hodson-i — == S61. 00 

Lucille Logan 551. 00 

Lillie M. Patterson^^^^.. 601. 90 

Prince L. Cheatam — 577. 30 

Cozetta E. Patterson..-..^ 576. 70 

Blanche L. Page, 594, 20 

Myrtle M, England 641, 70 

Vella M. Russ 270. 56 

Lela B. Dlekerson^^.-^^-, 216. 60 

Alary B. Smedley 1, 407. 60 

Gwendolyn Thomas^^^^ 204. 55 

Gracie M. Darden 76. 66 

Juanita M. 

Quesenberry 537. 00 

Bessie 0. Crabtree 616. 40 

Ruby B. Justice — 609. 70 

Saluda J, Baldwin 200, 80 

Alabel Bryants 536. 80 

Beulah M. England 506. 80 

Helen J. Cline— 519. 30 



1 ,^ 



Ethel P. Dale $604- 20 

Geraldine Eubanks 547. 80 

Ruby Clingenpeel 1» 30u, 50 

Clara Duncan— 1, 056, 00 

Georgia E. Hyutt--. <87. 66 

Joyce F. Russ,-- 201. 

Mabel Bryant o3o. 30 

$50 aggregate 187.10 

1303.100 — A d?ninistratimi 

John R. Drosick* Jr- — 682. 46 
3M Bus Products 

Sales - 463.15 

Pitney Bowes Inc. — , 91. 02 

Postmaster, IVelch — — 150. 00 

SuiJerior Office Supply — 481. oo 

War Telephone 100. 02 

$50 aggregate 16u. 22 

1308.200— Inst? nvtmi 

ABO School Supply 336. 00 

Allyn & Bacon Inc — — 267- 90 

American Book 

Gompany 398 -90 

American Ed 171.40 

Dr. Wallace Anderson 1, 184. 40 

Arts & Crafts, Inc 144. 62 

Auto Parts Sales---— — 78,31 

BankS“AIiller Supply 376. 36 

Baimell Loft, LtS--_„ „ 761. 60 

Eeiieflc Press 752. 70 

Bowmar Records, lnc__ 107- 55 

Ohanning L. Bete^.. — - 155. 83 

Kathleen Blair-- 180. 63 

Bluefield Supply 193. 02 

Elizabeth Brown^.. 105. 00 

Vernon Oallaway - 444. 40 

The C&P Telephone 

Co 115. 62 

Grace Oolobro 105.00 

Commercial Print 1* 453- 30 

The Comm Diag Read 2, 661, 21 

The Continental Press—. 66. 07 

Creative Playthings 96. 50 

Maria Cure 106. 00 

Helen P. Dawson.^^^^^,^ 516-98 

Janls J. Drosick 289, 80 

The Economy Go-— 106. 87 

Education Read Serv 60. 72 

Educators Publish 

Serv 65. 38 

Eye Gate House 94, 60 

Field Education Pub^.,... 101. 85 

Helen Fleshman 105, 00 

General Teleprone Co-_^ 477,01 

Ginn & Company 60. 63 

Kenneth Gleason 60. 00 

Globe Book 1, 640. 26 

Goodson^s 136. 68 

Margaret L. 

Goosens 582- 66 
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1303.200 — Jnstritctim-^contmuefl 



Harcourt* Brace & 

World 

Glean Hatcher 

Hatlield'S Sport 

Goods 

Joseph Hoffman- — 

Houghton IMifiiin Co 

Ruth C. Howell 

Ingram Book 

Company — 

Inter Business Mach 

Jimmy W. Jones 

Kyle Sc Company„„_^— 

j, S. Lattai Inc 

Janies Legato^ — 

Love Publish Co^...^ 

Lyons & Carnahan- 

Robert McColcb 

Psycholo — — 

Mason Distributing Co— 
Charles E, Merrill 

Pub — 

Edward M, Miller 

Asioe 

SM Business Products 

Sales - 

G. C, Murphy Oo«„« — 

Nasco 

A. Ji Nystrom & Co^^„-= 

Open Court Pub, Oo 

Paper Supply Co.i Inc^= 
Postmaster^ Welch^,^ — , 

Prentiee-halb 

Random House Bch & 

Readers Digest 

Service 

Ray T. Robinson 

Seho, Mag Sc Bk 

Service — 

Science Research 

Scott, Foresman & Co — 

Angeline Shelley 

James Blirewsbury, Jr — 

The L. W, Singer Co 

Nancy R. Sly 

Sac Studies Sch Serv— 

James Spence- — . 

Steek-Vaughn Co — — — 
Superior Office 

Supply 

Traveb Summer 

Institute — 

Tug River Lumber^^ — - 
University of 111 

Eugene Vandevander 

War Telephone Oo 

$e0 aggregate_^^^=^=— 



$273. 68 
111 , 00 

136. 65 
60. 00 
D66. 20 
412, 76 

89. 28 

663. 63 
424, 28 
100. 30 

0, 101. 76 

50. 50 
64. 00 
77. 40 

8, 317. 00 
632. 30 

1, 184. 97 

71, 50 

1, 938. 31 

51. 97 
152. 37 
196, ID 
440. 16 
722. 77 
885. 00 

91. 85 



1, 321. 4S 



149. 2T 
297.90 

68. 65 

611. 23 
192, OO 
105. 00 
700. 00 
93. 10 
683. 59 
116. IS 
155. 70 
370. 92 



62. 00 



10, 275. 00 
667. 82 



72. 96 
52. 20 
109. 74 
959. 42 



1803400 — Health 

Mary J. Colosi^ 

Doctors Memorial 

Hospital — -- 

Pearl J. Handy—. 

Adam LeskOi DdS — , — 
Barbara J. Lester — — 

Phyllis Lockwoods. 

Charles F. McCoi’d 

MD 

The Medical Arts 

Supp 

Ur. Elmo Morgan — 

Hazel Murensky, 

B.N 

Dr. Jeffrey L. Pike*. — 

Dr. John D. Randolphs. 
James K. Speiice— ^ — — - 
rrances F. Taylor*.,- — 

Lillian Turner 

Mary K. Woolwine — 

$50 aggregate 



$446. 02 

102. 00 
195. 40 
85. 00 
342, 55 
240. 60 

501. 

770- 3d 
85. 00 

470. 41 
1, 082. 00 
1, 390. 00 
453. 70 
810. 91 
402. 30 
652. 86 
222, 08 



ISOS MOO— Operation of ptant 

H. C. Lewis Oil Go— 187, 13 
$50 aggregate -*** 



1303 JOO— Maintenance of plant 



Commercial Print Co**-, 
Dixie Appliance Co^ — 

Electronic Bpecialty 

J. S. Latta, Inc 

Maleo Hear Instruments 
8M Business Products 

Sales — 

W Sc H Contracting Co— 
$50 aggregate ***,. 



708. 86 
565, 46 
95. ST 
114. 95 
72.61 



984. 13 



2, 960. 00 
152. 39 



ISOSMOO — Fiwed charges 



Social See Contrl Fund- 31^ Oil. 26 

Teaehei’s Retire Bd 15, 238, 10 

Workmen's Comp 

Commis — 082, 74 



1B0B4W0 — Capital mitla/g 



Bluefleld Hdwe Co==— « 6, 125. 74 

Bluefield Supply Co* 279. 73 

Casto Sc Harris, Ine=— 1, 804. 34 

Commercial Print Oo**. — 337. 22 

Bn cy Britannica Ed. Oo= 1, 170. 30 

Films, Incorporated- =-== 62T, 25 

General Services Adm** 89. 00 

Inter Book Corp* 108. 00 

Inter Film Bureau 315. 00 

J. S. Latta, Inc—* 399.20 

arcDowell Co Bd of Ed— 110. 00 

McGraw-Hill Book Oo** 1, 211. 18 

The Med Arts 691. 16 

Chas E. Merrill Pub 828. 77 

Titmus Optical Oo 382, 06 
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Notice — O ontlmieci 



J 303. IZOO^Cq pita lout la ;/ — con t i n ued 



o 

ERIC 



Wall Ht. Camera 

Kxc’hange 

Warren Heholat Prod=^ 

$no a^?^^re^are 

Total KHCA title I 1070 
lirior 



40 

221. 45 
21. 35 



1, 020, 833. 05 



pror/ru tn title II cuvvent 

UiOJiMOO IIBEA title //— i.97i? 

Children’s Press 177. 60 

Harper & Kow, 

Publishers 132.44 

ArcClnln Printing Co^__ 804. SO 

G. P. Putiiiim & Sons_„_ 204. 58 

$50 aggregate _ 65. SO 

Total ESKA title II 

furreiit 1070__=_.«»-,^=. 075. 22 



Special program EBB A 1S20J200 — 
NDEA title III^IDIG 

Casto & Harris, 340. 20 

Cenco In.striiments OoiT ^^3. 00 

Electronic Specialty 1, 304. 10 

Ward’s Nat Sei Estab_. 120. 85 

$50 aggregate _ 36. 11 

Total ESEA title III — 



1970 



2, 214. 35 



Special program coniprehcmive cfZaca- 
tioii program 1882.216 A— CEP aides 



Iris A. Shelton_.__ 

Rosa He© Belflore 

Jaequelliie D. Roberts^ = 

Prances C. Novince^^ 

Gertrude Johnson 

Ijiiicla Li. Walker^ — ^ 

Ellzaboth W. 

Hansliaw 



Virginia Beavers. — 
Reba R. Bolt^ 



Joanne N. Slmplicio= — .. 

Sally S. Kapisli==^^^_ — 

Dorotliy Dunnings 

Rebecca A. Hubbard ^ 

Scarlett J. Kesslnger 

Georgia M. Anderson^ 

Pliyllis W. Jennings^^^^ 

rJiida L. Premo 

Molly S. Lambert 

Elizabeth I. Rotenberry 
Oeeile M. Stewart=.». 

1332MO^OBP^1B70 

Litton Auto Bus Service 
McBee Systemi 



1, 507. 00 
500. 00 
510. 00 
300. 00 
SIO. 00 
1, 300. 00 

1, 837. 50 

2, 327. 50 
2, 945. 00 
2, 875. 00 
2, 565, 00 
2, 422. 50 

1, 980. 00 

2, 375. 00 
2, 517. 50 
2, 220. 75 
2, 740. 00 
2, 3T5. 00 
2, 327, 50 
2, 232, 50 



$30 aggregate 



2, 256. 41 
SIS. 88 
88, 88 



ISSB.SOO^Eiwed charges 



Social Sec Ctaitri Piuul_ 
$50 aggregate 



.$ 1 , 849 . 54 
21.35 



J33Z. 1 2 0 0 — Ca p it a I out la g 

Bo^al 852.50 



Total CEP 1332 



42, 461. 43 



Special prog?^nm ^olloiothroagh prograai 
7334.110 Q^cierk folUm thro ugh 



EiiUii Butcher^ 



2, 750. 00 



7334.212 A^supervisor fnllototjiroufjh 
d ruction 

... 10, 064. 00 



Certified In^truetion 
Personnel 



7334.216 A---^foUm€th rough aides 

Shelby .T. Bohin,^, 2, 227. 50 

Christine H. Philips 2, 230. 00 

Pearl H. Robinson 2, 250, 00 

Gay Spencei'-««_.^ 2,880.00 

Geraldine Mack 2, 260. 00 

Edith I. Church 2,250,00 

Einnia J. Dellorso^,.___^ 2, 250. 00 

Virginia V. Hash 2,450.00 

■Tuditli L, Curia 2, 230, 00 

Evelyn S. Lankford. 2, 364. 00 

l33.910^foUowt7trough cooks 



Lela B, Dickerson 

Bessie H. Potter^^. 
Ethel M. Burks 
Frances II, Colobro_ 
$50 aggregate 



163. 45 
1, 5S3. 43 
1, 131. 03 
1, 622. 65 
8. 60 



18B4.200^follo%otnrougli 1970 

American Ed Piih 

Eva Brown= 



Commercial Printing 

The Eeononiv Go_^ 

W & W print 

Enterprise 

Ruth Enders^^^^^ 

Margaret D. Fleming 

Hampton Institute 

Mary Hamrick 

Alary ,T. Hobart 

The Judy Company- 

J. H. Latta, Inc 

Pa lier Supply Co 

AVar Telephone 
Ruth 

$60 aggregate 



92. 60 

105. 00 

140. 38 
78. 80 

121. 60 
256. 00 
255.00 
14, 000. 00 

106. 00 
1, 229. 21 

123. 71 
783. 74 
679. 34 
T9, 21 
105. 00 
60. 18 



I 

I 
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Le&al Notice — Continued 



ISSIfMOO — fiJOCil charges 



Hucial J5ecurit5^ 

Coiitribiition Fund 

Wt»rkinen'.s Conipensa- 
ticm Couini 



$1, um. 42 
no. 35 



ISSJ^dOO—fooil serviom 



Kimball Flm Beliool 4, 207^ 50 

War Elem Bcbool 4, 512. 75 

Wdcli Eleiii School- — = 2,130, <5 

133 JfA 10 --cQmmiinity sermces 

The Kroger 5F 

$50 aggregate 



Walter Goforth, Jr-- 

Robert J. Pardon 

Clayton L, Finley-^ 

Eugene F. Spears — 

.$60 aggregate, 



.$2D2. 50 
63. 00 
141, 75 
360. 00 
1T4. 03 



AiIhU hiisic education^ WHO 



Cambridge Book 488, 82 

Cominercial l^rinting Co 

The Continental Press-^ 769, TO 

Paper Supply Co«= — 118.80 

Welch Daily News 65.25 

Youth Education 

Systems — 502. 40 



iSJtSMO^o Deration of plant 



iMJiMOO—oaintal outlay 

The Judy Company^— _ 82. 25 

Kyle iJc Coiupaiiy-, 142. 00 

j. S, Latta, Ine 697.20 



Total 1334 follow through 

program 71* 676. 54 

spGolat p 7 ^ogra 7 ii summer' school 
i33Q.21B Bseeondary teachers 

Certified Instruction 

Personnel 7,008^76 

1330,800 — fimd chaives 

Sot-lal Sec Gontri 

Fund 336. 42 

$50 aggregate — 4, p4 



Total summer sehool 

1886 T, 350, 12 

D?lver 0 duc€ition 2 >rogra 7 n IBJ^OMOO^ 
other current expense 

American Auto Assn 941. 21 

Sidney R. Ciii'e 62. 86 

YlcGraw-Hill Book Co— 84, 72 

$50 aggregate^,-,.^,.-,.-^^ 104,08 



Total driver 

education program- — 1* 192, 87 

Special j)rog 7 'am adult haste e€lucation 
13^8313 H — sccoudary teacher 

Certified Instruction 

Personnel 39* 497, 74 



1848.610 H-— custodial servioea 



George Mlllirones, Jr__ 
Cleveland S, Profit — - 

Arthur A, Trent., 

Glenn R, Reese 



227, 26 
596. 25 
720. 00 
1* 098, 60 



McDowell Co Bd of 

Education 4,800.00 

IMSMOO^FIED charges 
Social Security 

Contribution Fund--- 2, 308, 68 

Workmen's Comp _ 

Couimlss - 46 

1348,1100— adult hasic ed’COtmmtnity 
sct^vlces 

Aiiiileton-Cent-Crofts — 168, 20 

Behavorial Res Labs^_= 1, 098. 89 

Calif Test Bureau 69, 44 

Eiicy Bril Bd Coip__,.«_ 021. 50 

Foliett Ed Corp 319, 51 

Grolier Ed Corp 395. 60 

Harcourt, Brace & 

World — 182.18 

Kyle & Company 477.00 

J, S. Latta, Ine.^ — 878.94 

George Yineent 

McMahon T4. 90 

The MacMillan Co.^ 171, 84 

McGraw=Hill Book Co.- 122. 65 

Mav Office Service^-— = 762.00 

Nako - 58,29 

Paper Supply Company 33. 50 

Science Research Assoc. 801. 12 

Tarmac Audio Vis Co — 2, 179, 78 

John Wiley & Sons* Inc 
The World Book Ency.^ 150. 40 

.$50 aggregate-^ — 212,85 



Total adult basic 

eduention — 1970 61,204.82 

Total orders issued 
plus prior year orders 
outstanding — 9, T4S, 763. 45 

Be-ss orders outstanding, 

June 30* 1070,.^^^^^^- 377* 617. 90 



Total orders 

paid by sheriff 



• f : m 



*60 



9, 366, 145. 55 
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Hcrrlcc^ — (‘onthi itcd 



STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA, COUNTY OF 
^^C^OWELL, SE^TE^£UER II, 



HherifP’.s ending 

balance 

Less June 30, 1970 

OutHtanding orders-- 
Less June 80, 1970 

enemnb ranees 

Less June 80, 1970 

eariiuirkert fuiids=^-_ 
Cash balanee 

June 30, 1970==«— =_ 



$1, 049, 982. 20 
=S7T, 617. 90 
^903, 371. 00 
—38, 923. 86 
230, 069. 00 



I hereby certify that the foregoing 
reixirt is, to the Ije.st of my knowledge 
and belief, trne ami correct, 

r. K. Martin, Secretary. 

The Board of Education of ttie County 
of McDowell, 

Subscribed and sworn to before me 
this 14th day of September 1970. 

Ctiauleb G-. Mili.kk, 
Notary Public. 

Mv coininission expires January 7, 
1978, 



PROM DAVID A, STERN. KIMBALL, W. VA. 

For the past three years, I have worked with low-income (poor) parents in 
inferior educational situations in southern West Virginia. Of the many things I 
have learned about these problems I have always been able to trace the cause to 
“attitude” and w ith this attitude is always the feeling of abuse, frustration, and 
I)owerlessness of citizens when dealing with Local and State Educational Agen- 
cies. The a^ttitudes are not isolated in McDowell County alone by any means, 
I have found It In many counties when Local Agencies refust ' listen to parents 
and act on their problems or the problems of their children. You who sit in 
Washington don*t know of these problems. You know the facts and figures and the 
puri>ose of your programs, but it is those of us Who rumthe-ridges who know the 
truth and see in reality the programs which look so good to you on your papers. 
With this as a brief introduction, I would now like to explain to you what I have 
found. While this Information is restricted to McDowell County, I must say that 
one could find the same situations in much of West Virginia. 

I have arranged my comments into six categories. The first two — Sehoo). Fee:h 
ing Programs and Title I of the Elementar.v and Secondary Education Act of 19(io 
are direct Federal relief programs to states and under your jurisdiction. The 
reinalnliig four^^Politics in Schoois, Coal, the School Board and Others refer to 
what I have found at the ^-grasB=roots” level. In the past local situations were 
written off by Washington saying they would not get Involved. I hope this Select 
Committee will choose a different course of action. 



School Deeding pRooRA^fs 

There are still many children going without any type of school feeding program 
and in many cases we find schools not serving a Type A meal. For example, the 
menu at Jolo Elementary School calls for a hot dog with chili, apricots and candy 
for tomorrow’s noon meal. Administrators have falsified records (reporting 
more lunchoB than served ) to make a better showing and collect additional funds. 
Information on this program is kept out of the hands of parents investigating the 
situation. Refusing to release information which occurs at the local and state 
level. 

Title I ESEA 

As in the School Feeding Programs, Information In regard to this program is 
keid secret at the state aiid local level. But we know that the program Is not 
for poor children. The Bchool system Is giving monies to areas with a high num^ 
bvr of poor children and not in areas of a hif/h or 100% of poor children. In 
February 1970 Commissioner of Education Allen publicly stated^ that Title I 
was to be used for the poor children — ^“icing on the cake.” We were sorry he 
“resigned” a short time later^ However, Title I is approximately on&»tentli of 
the total school budget. In 1970-Tl $1.3 nilUlon of the Title I was a subitantinl 
part of the $10 uiillion plus budget. Many of the programs funded under Title I 
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seem to be ineffective even though they have continued 
evaluations are not beinB done. The Parent Advisory Committees are 
50% which are suppoged to bo parents are usually teachers and the Committ^ 
has little or no say in program function. Comiminity Action Programs have htUo 
HJiy in developing the Title I program and many times do not ^ 

the program. Of the $1.3 million grant in 19 j 0-71, *^1.08 million s^nt for me 
hiring of personnel— in other \vords to oil the ruling Dem^ratic Party mach . 
When parents have asked for an investigation into the Title I program, they 
have been refused with no reason given. 



Politics in Schools 

It seems to me that fear is the basic ingredient in the school system. That is, 
fear of teacheis bv students, fear of parents of the School Board (parents could 
be lired from jobs for speaking out), and fear of teadiers that they might lose 
their jobs if they don^t do what they -are told. The schooPs school time and chil- 
dren ar> used In political campaigning. Classes are stopped and teachers and 
administrators tell how to Inform their parents to vote. Teachers working on 
school time ill the community have worked against parent organizations trying 
to improve the system. School administrators have escorted political candidates 
at elecdion time to campaign. No one kids themselves that School Board eleetions 
-iie nonpartisan Teachers have told me in eonfldence that they havG been told 
how to vote and how their families should vote, as well as how to live and where 
to buy their groceries. As I have mentioned before teachers are part of the 
irditical inachine as iiiueh as they are instructors of young children. Nepotism is 
H cniiiinon occurrence. I feel that the involvement of the schools and politics has 
an 111 effect both directly and indireetly on a child's education. 



Coal 

The Bituminous Coal Association reported Uiat the mines in McDowell County 
produced over 16,400,000 tons of coal in 19T0. I believe that we ppduced n^ore coal 
per county unit than any otter county in this natloni With this In mind, let me 
tell you that in 19T0 we also had the largest number of operational one-room 
.sehooLs in W. Ya. Why V Over 80% of the land in my county is owned by "outside 
land and coal corporations.” They pay little land tax to support tte school sj stein. 
That rGsponsibllity is left up to us— the small land owners who are overbiirdened 
with excessive tax assessments. I shall also mention, that coal companies are w ell 
represented on the Board of Education with an obvious purpose. 

The School Boahu 



The State laws in West Virginia give the local School Board autonomous power. 
This is a sad fact considering that they have deprived many children of an equal 
educational opportunity. They are ignorant of the educational eondltions *h their 
own county. I shall use for an example the Vice President of the School Boaro 
who said there were no one-room schools In the county— when in fact there were < , 
We have situations where there are many, many parents without an elected repre- 
sentative on the School Board. It Is not a coineidence that all 7 one-room sgiools 
were located in one such unrepresented district. One must attend a Seliool Board 
meeting to apijreclate a miscarriage of democraey. Meetings or parts of meetings 
are held in secret. Parents are not encouraged to attend and when they do attend 
thev are often refused admittance, restricted Inmumbers and time, and seldom if 
ever do tte Board members listen to the parents. Many times S^ool Board mem- 
bers do not attend meeting.i, and when they do they seem to be puppets to theii 
appointed superintendent And yet, state law allows them $25 a meeting for doing 
netting. 

Othkk 

I am using this ns a catch all to inform you of different facts and observations. 
bchooL authorities have allowed health and iafety conditions to deteriorate— that 
Is, water samples are seldom investigated and many schools have dangerous rec= 
reation fadlities and some schools did not meet public safety standards. In the 
1969-70 school year, the state had a 4.8% dropout rate in the secondary level. 
I would guess our county had a much higher percentage. This figure is even more 
important when viewed at the 3.3 million out migration of peoples from the moun- 
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tains in the last ten years. Parents are not encouraged to visit the scliools. There 
are few PTA’a and cjfteii parents are barred from entering schools. We have a 
situation with summer school where in some eases poor parents had to pay a fee 
while the rich went free and the state law says no fee at all. In IhTO-Tl we had -1<5 
Title I special education classes. Only four of these were in the poorest district. 
We now' have many eases w'heve a child needing special assistance is unaJde to get 
it. HE3W offered a $60^000 multipurpose grant to he nsecl in this poorest district 
and yet they tumed.lt down because they said it would discriminate against the 
other districts. How much does the fe^ehool Board really care 7 I wonder how much 
industry we would ever attract with onr poor educational .system 7 And let me 
Inform you of an area of our county with o%^er SO families In which a child has 
NEVEll graduated from high school. An area whose parents sent their children 
to the exact school that they attended some 30 years ago. It seems ridicnlons that 
our country should brag about being the first on the moon. 

I am not before you to defend and substantiate my statements so I am hoping 
that you will trust them to be the truth and should he time ever arise I would 
wmleome the opportunity to meet with you all, in eoncliislon I state that these 
are my personal thoughts and beliefs from worh, observation, and study. I take 
full credit for this written testimony. It wms over a year ago that we first con- 
tacted this Select Committee. Yoiir coneerii is appreciated, hut I have little hope 
that you will act on these eon dlt ions and that they wnll continue to exist. Chil- 
dren In West Virginia will never have an educational opportunity (let alone an 
equal one) until the politics are broken and withdrawn from the educational 
system, until the elected officials become responsive to the parents, needs of the 
children^ and the taxpayers, and until fear is removed from the minds of those 
involved. 

I do have faith in peoples such as those before you. Parents brave enough and 
strong enough to face the political machine, stand up for their rights^ and win 
a battle or two after a long and hard fight. For cliange comes not from the 
iostltutioris or politicians in Washington— It comes from within the minds and 
hearts of the parents and citizens of McDowell County, West Virginia, and of 
this Republic who won’t accept what they’re given but will fight for what they 
believe. I hope that 1 have made myself clear and I thank you. 



We, the citizens and parents of the Sandy River District, McDowell County* 
West Virginia, are being discriminated against by the Board of Education due to 
the fact that we live in a low-lncouie area. Our eoneerns are with the unequal 
policies and standards set by the Board, thus denying our children their rights 
under State and Federal laws in regard to public education. 

Because of our economic and geographical situations, our children are being 
denied, equal access to the instructional and iion-iustructional advantages that 
other children receive in this county^ As we are sure that you are unaware of 
what has, and is happening, we would like to Inform you of oui* situation. 

(1) McDowell County has the largest number of one=room schools In the 
State of West Virginia and Sandy River District has the most (nearly all) of 
the one=room schools in McDowell County. Contrary to the romantic inclinations 
of some, one-room (as Well as two room) schools are educationally obsolete. 

(2) Borne of our schools have and use water that has been condemned by the 
Health Department of this comity. 

(3) While other plaj’grouiids in this county are equipped with recreational 
facilities, our play areas are dangerous. They have rough surfaces, holes and 
ruts, open sewage pipes, broken glass, little or no fencing to keep children from 
dangerous areas, and are used as weekend trash dumps, 

(4) Many of our schools still use outside toilets. In most cases, they are not 
kept in usable condition by the Board. 

(5) Many of our schools have no transportation facilities for the children. 
Yet, in cases similar to ours in other areas of the county, the Board does supply 
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buses. The Board iiiformecl iis that they woulci not put a bus on a road that was 
not in good shape; however, the State Road people tell us that all of uur roads 
are in good shape. While they are playing their games, our ehildreu are still 
walking to school— -young children walking several miles in all types of weather 
to attend school. 

(6) Uiii* schools have no feeding programs even though all of onr children 
need and woulci ciualify for breakfasts and lunches. We are able to participate In 
the milk program but the milk is often spoiled hecanse the Board refuses to put 
refrigerators in our school s. 

(7) The Board has refused to put teacher's aides in some of our schools. It is 
vlrtuall.v impossible for one teacher to teach grades 1-6 with cii) pupils and no 
assistance. The Board says that we do not qualify. 

(8) Some of our schools are wooden frame structures and old and needless 
to say, fi retraps. The Board does not supply any type of fire extingui slier for 
the school’ s use in case of emergency, 

(9) The Board of Education does not supply any type of first =aid facilities 
for the use of the teacher and pupils at these schools, 

(10) Living in our district are children who are In .need of special help to 
learn. These mentally retarded children are not allowed to attend school ! These 
ciiildren are being denied their rights to attend public scliool. This action is, 
of coiirsej against the scdiools laws of West Virginia. 

(11) yoine children in our district are being denied theii' right to attend sum- 
mer scliool tills ,suniiner. We have not been given a reason in some eases and 
ill others, we have learned that the Board is again violating the law by cliargiiig 
tultioii whicli, to poor children, exclndes them from the program, 

(12) Our last concern Is that conditions In these schools have not changed in 
many many years. The Board has refused to deal with these and has let these 
children educationally rot. 

Above we have mentioned the large and major areas of discriniinatlon ; how- 
ever, each individual school has special problem areas of Its own. 

We have taken our grievances, along witli a petition signed by 850 residents, 
to the Board of Education and the County Superintendent, For several months, 
they refused to deal with our problems; however, they recently did decide to 
take some superficial action on some of the minor points. One of our basic con- 
stitutional rights Is the right to live with our families where we choose. It seems 
that in McDowell County we are not able to do this and still be treated equally. 
We know that it is more than a coincidence that these are problem.^ of oiir district 
alone. Because of these problems and because the Board has refused to act on 
them, we are bringing them to you—our elected representatives. We know that 
> oil are concerned with our problems and will help us with them. We placed 
our eonfidence In you by selecting you over others who sought the ijost .^mu now 
hold. It is your job to help us and represent us. Tlierefore, knowing that our 
problems become your problems, we are asking belli with ‘-ouF* i>robIems. 

We are asking you to personally investigate the public school system In Mc- 
Dowell Comity, We know that the Board is violating Federal laws and misusing 
funds in the ESBA and school feeding programs. On the State leveh \ye also 
know that the.v are breaking our laws and niisuslng funds. In your investigation 
w€‘ are asking tlie Federal Office of Edueation and the Departinent of Agrienltnre 
and the Ktate Department of Edncatinn to be included. We want answers and 
action ! Our chllclren are being hurt by the Board and we have had enough. They 
deserve an equal chance — regardless of what the Board feels, thinks, or says, 
iVe are tired of these archnic conditions I 

Although we hesitate to say this, another election Is forthcoming and we shall 
he looking for action from you Immediately in behalf of our children. We sliall 
he waiting to hear from you In the near future. Untri you prove yourself eon- 
trarv, we remain your friends and supporters. 

Yours for BETTER EDUCATION, 

Frank D. Chxjbch, 

Chairman. 
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ITEMS PERTINENT TO THE THIRD DAY OF HEARING 



Item 1 — Material Submitted by the Witnesses 



FROM OR- EUGENE G. HOYT 



regional educational BEBVICB AGENCIES: 
A PRIORITY FOB APPALACHIAN GROWTH 



By Df. Eugene G. Hoyt* 



ThB BBtamWiment of cooperative service affencies hy schools and school 
districts is one of the five priorities for educational advancement adopted 
hjf the Appalachian Regional Commission upon the recofnmendation of 
its Education Advisory Committee. These agenotes can he the device for 
helping meet the Commission's other priorities: improved early oJnld- 
hood education f an increase in training and numhers of teachers ; hetter 
occupational information^ guida7tce and training^ and improvefX State 
and local planning. 

Over the past twenty years, as urban areas have grown and rural population 
has decreased throughout the nation, major changes in school organization have 
been occurring. In many rural areas, where school districts were small and in= 
adequately financed, consolidation has been taking place so that the services 
necessary for a modern educational program could be provided. 

In Appalachia the rugged topography has precluded consolidating schools in 
many areas Appalachian children have had to depend on small, widely scattered 
schools, most of which have too low a tax base to provide essential educational 
.services. As a result many schools in the region suffer from : , „ 

An inadequate curriculum which focuses on traditional courses and college 
training. Relevant vocational education, foreign language training and other 
specialized courses are often unavailable, . 

Inadequate facilities, few and poorly equipped laboratories, libraries, gyni» 
nasliims. 



Lack of school nurses and dieticians, , 

It Is unjust that a child living in a rural area should receive an education 
inferior to his urban contemporary. If bringing the children to the services is not 
generally feasible, the converse is possible. The services can be brought to the 
children by establishing a center from which services radiate to outlying schools. 
This method of delivering and pooling resources to obtain auxiliary services is 
the central concept In the new educational approach which is now being tried in 
a number of sections of the country. The device is k^wn by several names : 
Board of Cooperative Education Services (New York), Regional Service Agency 



bodies will he referred to here as regional educational service agencies. 

Thirty- two states now have some form of multidistrict organization to solve 
some or all of the problems resulting from small school size. They range m func= 
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tlon from bodies whose only Job is planning to organizations which operate spe= 
eific ijrogranis. They range in structure from well-developed statewide networks 
of districts established by statute, as In New York, to informal, permissive types 
of districts funded for speciftc purposes under Title III of the Mementary and 
Secondary Education Act (ESEA). 

Although a number of single-county districts have been set up, many states, 
especiany those with small eounties, are finding that the county political unit Is 
too small a unit. This is particularly true of the Appalachian states, whose 
counties were delineated to perniit easy travel by foot or horse to county court. 

In the multi district educational service agencies set Up to overcome this prob- 
lem of size, it is typical that the mexuber school districts retain their autonomy. 
Eocai school systems have powers that are established by provisions in their 
state constitutions or by statute. Whether they are common school districts, 
independent school districts, union school districts, central or consolidated school 
districts, village or city school districts, or county school districts, they vary 
little ill general structure. All local systeius have a board of education or a board 
of school directors. They may levy taxes with or without a vote ; they issue 
lionds, employ staff, secure state aid and enter into contractual agreements. 
Usually they are public or municipal corporations, although in some states they 
lack some of the powers of a regular municipal corporation. In many states the 
local school district is the most highly autonomous of all public corporations. 

These autnoinous units can be banded together into very different organiza- 
tions, depending on what the states conceive as their purpose and function. Five 
states ttiroughout the nation have initiated special programs to establish co= 
operative agencies. The way they operate is described below. 

New York’s Boarus of Cooperative Educatioxae Services 

The major purpose of New York’s BOCES is to provide services to local dis- 
tricts which they would not, by themselves, be able to perform. The services pro- 
vided can be categorized broadly as: itinerant teacher service, administrative 
and management services, pupil personnel service and special education and 
vocational technical education (see “The Boces — Improving Rural Education 
through Shared Services,” Appaltwhidt May 1968, pp. 1*^) . 

For many years New York has provided a district superintendent for rural 
schools to give administrative assistance to local districts. In 1948 a statute was 
passed which made it. possible for these units to become BOOES , since then some 
Bnialler BOCES units have joined together, creating larger areas and permitting 
greater numbers of pupils to be served. 

The governing body of a BOCES is a five-member board Of education elected 
at an annual meeting by the members of the boards of education of the compo- 
nent districts. The BOCES board of education appoints the district superintend- 
ent, who acts as the executive officer of the board. The board also has the au- 
thority to hire staff and set salaries, subject to the approval of the state. 

A BOCES is financed by charging local districts for services provided on a 
per-pupil basis. The local districts in turn secure state aid for funds expended 
for both services and administration, 

A BOOES does not have the authority to levey taxes, but it may own property 
and build vocational schools. Such projects are voted upon at a special election 
called by the BOCES ; the schools are financed and constructed by the State 
Dormitory Authority, a state entity which issues bonds. 

A.S an agency of tlie State Department of Education the BOCES has certain 
.statutory authority, through its executive officer, over Its component districts. 
This function is, iiow^ever, declining in importance as the conponent districts 
grow larger. 

Wiscox six’s Cooperative Epucational Service Agency 

The Cooperative Educational Service Agency (CESA) In Wisconsin is de- 
signed to serve . . as a convenience for local districts In cooperatively pro- 
viding special education services to teachers, students, school boards, adminis- 
trator.*! and others.” The statute establishing CEgAs enumerates such services 
as but specifically does not restrict tbe agencies to “programs of research ; 
special .student classes ; data collection, processing, and dissemination ; in-service 
programs ; and liaison between tbe state and local school districts. 



In 1964, tlie Wisconsin state legislature abolislied the county siiperintencleney 
and established nineteen CESAs. Each Is governed by a board of control of not 
more than eleven iiiembers elected at a delegate assembly convention of mem- 
ber school boards. The basis staff of the CESA consists of a coordinator and 
his secretarial and clerical staff. The agency receives .$29,000 per year for 
personnel and office exi>enses, Miiiiniuiii and inaKinium limits for the salary 
of the coordinator are fixed by the enabling statute. All other costs of providing 
service.s to the component districts must he met hy contracts with the districts 
Involved. . . . , 

An advisory council is provided for in the legislation. It is made up of the 
chief administrators of the school districts sensed by the CESA. 

The CESAs have been established so recently that all member school districts 
do not as yet have contracts for services with them. Since the statute establishing 
them is open-ended, it Is probable that the future will see a great expansion in 
the type and number of sendees requested by the local districts. 

Til one of these CESAs the following services are contracted for by at le.ast 
some of the component districts : psychological services, remedial reading, 
speech therapy and itinerant teachers of Spanish, physical fitness, music and art. 

Iowa’s Ri:dionai> Service Agency 

In 1965 Iowa passed legistlation authorizing iiniltieoimty corporations; two 
or more comities acting as a unit have essentially the same powws as Individual 
counties. The Museatine-Scott county school system is an example of this system. 

The unit has a seven-meinber board elected at large in the two counties on a 
nonpartisan basis. The board is fiscally independent, can levy taxe.s and is 
eligible for and receives state flnancial support. It is a true municipal corpora* 
tion. The board appoints the superintendent and sets his salary as well as that of 
the staff. 

The regional agency operates the schools of the inultieounty area and pro* 
vides other services. 

The agency is not a cooperative; it Is an enlarged school district that can 
and does provide such needed services as r special education, curricular and 
instruction services, an Instructional materials center, pupil-testing services, 
data processing center and research and development services. Others may be 
added at the discretion of the hoard of education. 

Under a newer statute the regional service agencies are permitted to estab- 
lish junior colleges and vocational-technical schools. 

Northeastern Minnesota- s Educational Research and Development 

Gounoil 

This council is an example of a cooperative agreeinent among school districts. 
It is not Incorporated and has no legal standing as a corporate entity. It may not 
receive tax funds or federal funds. Support is provided through a per pupil 
contribution by member districts with a minimum of $100 and a maximum 
of $2500 for each district. 

The council has conducted areawide planning and plans to offer services in 
the areas of curriculum development, a teaching materials library, psycho* 
logical help and data processing. 

It was organized originally by the chief administrators of the schools of 
the area. School board members are eligible to serve on the board of directors. 
Its members are hopeful that this modest be^nuing will develop into a tight 
organization, serving the needs of the schools in northeastern Minnesota. 

Texas* Regional Education Bervige Centers 

Texas has established 20 regional education service centers, which have these 
major purposes : 

1. To operate regional education media centers. All media services offered 
by the centers will be determined by a continuing study of media needs 
and resources. 

2. To coordinate and encourage development of projects funded under 
Title III of the ESEA. Being famtllar with regional needs and resources, 
the education service center staff will be in a unique i>osition to strengthen 
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the region b.T assisting local district staffs in planning and developing 
innovative ideas and programs. Moreover, the str te education agency s 
regulations provide that federally funded projects may lUclnde education 

service centers. , . ^ 

3 To provide a base for regional and .statewide educational planning. 
In carrying out this function, each center must reflect the needs of the 
regicu it serves. 
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The New School 



North Dakota, a large state with a 
relatively small population, faces edu- 
cational problems that are unique to 
its predominantly rural setting. Rec= 
ognizing that comprehensive, long- 
range planning was necessary if edu- 
cational improvement was to occur, 
the Legislative Research Committee 
of the North Dakota State Leg^la- 
ture recommended a comprehensive 
examination of the educational prob= 
lems of North Dakota. The Statewide 
Study, begun in 1965, was undertaken 
as a co-operative effort of the North 
Dakota Department of Public In- 
struction, the University of North 
Dakota, the Legislative Research 
Committee, the State Board of High- 
er Education, the United States Office 
of Education, and a number of local 
school districts (1). The study, which 
was completed in 1968, dealt with 
all phases of elementary and second- 
ary education and with teacher edu- 
cation. Many recommendations were 
made to increase the effectiveness of 
the State*s public school system. 

Among the many recommenda- 
tions in the Plan for Educational De- 
velopment was a proposal to estab=^' 
lish a new kind of preparation pro- 



gram for elementary-school teachers, 
prospective as well as ^perienced. 
In the spring of 1968 the State Board 
of Higher Education authorized the 
establishment of the New School of 
Behavioral Studies in Education as 
an experimental college component 
of the University of North Dakota. 
To help initiate this program, the 
University of North Dakota received 
financial assistance from the United 
States Office of Education, The New 
School continues to receive i^ major 
support from the Trainers of Teacher 
Trainers program (2) of the Educa- 
tion Profe^ions Development Act 
and from local school districts. 

ThB community and the university 

A major reason for establishing the 
New School was to initiate construc- 
tive change in the schools of North 
Dakota. Teacher education programs, 
even those considered most innova- 
tive, seldom have significant impact 
on public education in the regions 
they serve. That portion of a um- 
versity committed to the preparation 
of teachers is often removed from 
the societal forces that effect change 
in the public schools. At the same 
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time local school districts and the 



communities they represent do not 
make any meaningful contribution 
to the preparation of teachers. Often 
the contacts between the two agen= 
cies are peripheral and limited to 
placing student teachers^ consultings 
and conducting in-service workshops. 

The university and the local school 
districts have more to offer each 
other. Each is faced by the challenge 
of establishing new kinds of relation- 
ships so that each might intervene 
more productivdy in the sphere of 
the other. 

The isolation that has traditionally 
existed between the university and 
the local communities is being bridged 
in North Dakota by the establishment 
of co-operative working relationships 
between the New School and par- 
ticipating school districts. A major 
reason for establishing closer ties 
between the two has been the desire 
to upgrade the preparation of less- 
than-degree elementary-school teach- 
ers now teaching in North Dakota 
(3). To achieve the objective of 
placing a qualified teacher in every 
elementary-school classroom in the 
statCj a teacher exchange program 
was developed in co-operation with 
local school dtetricts and the State 
Department of Public Instruction. 
Under this exchange program, a 
school district that formally agrees 
to pardcipate with the New School 
temporarily releases a portion of its 
less-than-degree teachers so they may 
complete their college education. 
Each of these teachers is replaced by 
a fully qualified and certified teacher 



who is enrolled in a master’s level 
internship program in the New 
School. The less-than-degree teacher 
is enrolled at an appropriate academic 
level in the Undergraduate Program 
and continues until his course of study 
has been completed. These co-oper- 
ative arrangements are entered into at 
the initiative of local communities. 
The final decision is made sok'y by 
community representatives. These ex- 
perienced less-than-degree teachers 
are selected jointly by the local 
school district and the New School; 
their participation is strictly volun- 
tary. As part of the co-operative 
agreement, the local school district 
contributes financially to the New 
School program. These contributions 
represent a major source of the New 
School funding. 

One result of the co-operative 
agreements is a close worlcing rela- 
tionship between the New School and 
individual school districts. The New 
School assumes increased responsibil- 
ity for the quality of instruction in 
classrooms staffed by New School 
resident interns. The co-operating 
school districts in turn become more 
active participants in teacher prepara- 
tion. Each organization shares more in 
the respo nsibilities that have tradi- 
tionally belonged to the other. By ac- 
cepting New School master’s level in- 
terns into its schools, the local com- 
munity is expressing its wulingness to 
allow alternative patterns of thought 
and action to be brought into juxta- 
position with i^ more established 
ways. Thus the locsd community 
gains greater insight into what it is 
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doing. By entering into a co-operative 
agreement, the local school district 
agrees to assist the New School in^ 
terns in creating more individualized 
and personalized modes of instruction 
in its classrooms. In return, the New 
School pledges its institutional re- 
sources in support of the intern's ef- 
forts in the classroom. 

An alternativB learning 
environment for the 
elementary classroom 

There would be limited value in an 
alternative teacher preparation pro- 
gram and different university=com- 
munity relationships if they did not 
lead to significant changes in teachers’ 
practices. The program has to in- 
crease understanding of the processes 
of learning and their implications for 
teaching. 

It is becoming increasingly evident 
that children’s learning is enhanced if 
it is centered on a child’s own experi- 
ences, needs, and interests, and if chil- 
dren participate in the direction of 
their own learning activities. Most 
North Dakota schools, indeed most 
schools throughout the country, do 
not function on the basis of that un- 
derstanding. According to a report on 
a study of the schools of Toronto: 

At the present time, in most schook 
many rigidly controlled stipulations must 
be accepted by everyone who enter’s their 
portals. Basically, the school’s learning 
experiences arc imposed, involuntary and 
structured. The pupil becomes a captive 
audience from the day of entry. His hours 
are regulated; his movements in the build- 
ing and within the classroom are con- 
trolled; his right to speak out freely is 



curtailed. He is subject to countless re- 
strictions about the days to attend , hours 
to fill, when to talk, where to sic, length 
of teaching periods, and countless other 
rules [4]. 

School is not always related to the 
experiences the child has outside 
school. Seldom does school capitalize 
on the child’s intrinsic interest in 
learning. Neither does school fully 
nurture the inquiring, imaginative 
spirit typically found in children. 

The New School supports the be- 
lief that each child’s educational needs 
be considered as paramount and that 
fl^ibility so permeate the schools that 
the interests, abilities, and needs of 
each child be taken into account. The 
prograni of the New School aims at 
fostering this spirit of individualiza- 
tion and personalization among the 
teachers it prepares, experienced as 
well as prospective. 

Central to the creation of a more 
individualized and personalized in- 
structional mode in the elementary- 
school classroom is the provision for 
a variety of learning environments. 
Children in classrooms directed by 
New School resident interns can de- 
velop their skills, understandings, and 
appreciations in a number of interest 
or learning centers appropriate to the 
age of the children involved. Many 
varied tools and other stmudi that 
children themselves can produce and 
manipulate are provided in those cen- 
ters. Children engage in a variety of 
activities, working both individually 
and in small groups. Each pupil pro- 
gresses at a rate appropriate to his ca- 
pacities, interests, and stage of devel- 
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opment rather than at a rate pre- 
scribed by teacher, curriculum, or 
graded groupings. In this type of set- 
ting direct teaching is limited. The 
teacher’s primary role is one of ob= 
serving, srimalating, and assisting 
children in their learning. In this set- 
ting, teachers must be prepared to 
diagnose the most common learning 
problems that children have and to 
work with individual children on 
those problems. 

Strucfural organisation 

Teaching can be a liberalising force 
in one’s life, kindling it with a vitality 
and a sense of purpose. If we are to 
build into the professional life of 
teaching an opportunity to be crea- 
tive, a sense of commitment, and an 
unwillingness to accept things as they 
are, then we are going to have to re- 
cast teacher preparation. In the pro= 
cess, liberal education will take on a 
more liberalizing quality. We might 
do as Paul Nash suggests: 

Rather than follow the traditional pat- 
tern, which often consists of tacking “lib- 
eral arts” coulees upon professional courses 
in the hope that some alchemy within the 
individual will transform the ingredients 
into a liberating education, we should ex- 
periment with the use of the individuars 
professional interest as a focus from which 
he can move out in a liberating explora- 
tion of its wider human implications fJ]. 

The education that prepares a per- 
son for such a liberalizing occupation 
as teaching ought to express within 
itself a sense of unity. The life of 
teaching cannot be compartmental- 
ized and neither should the education 
that prepares a person for that life. 



While the established structure of lib- 
eral and professional education may 
reflect the realities of our present sit- 
uation, that structure does not reflect 
the possibilities of an educational set- 
ting that makes preparation for a fu- 
ture occupation an integral part of a 
person’s totel life-meaning. 

Almost every teacher preparation 
program, even programs that most 
actively engage in change, operates 
within curriculum and administrative 
structures that separate the liberal arts 
from professional education. As a re- 
sult, liberal arts and professional edu- 
cation are almost univeisally identi- 
fied as the two major components of 
every teacher education program. It 
is within this established framework 
that the unique character and the 
function of most programs develop 
and within whicli change is instituted. 

The New School was created, in 



part, to test the validity of an alterna- 
tive to the long standing separation. 
The New School, from its inception 
in 1968 , has operated as one stiuctural 
unit. It has drawn together faculty 
members with diverse academic and 
professional backgrounds iii the hu- 
manities, the social sciences, mathe- 
matics, the natural sciences, and edu- 
cation. All faculty members share 
equally in the shaping of the academic 
program. Because of this unique 
structural organization, the I^ew 
School is able to offer its jparricipants 
all components of a teacher prepara- 
tion program without the liabilities of 
traditional academic and professional 
distinctions. 

The structural orgamzation of the 
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New School makes it difficult for fac- 
ulty and students to fall back on the 
tradiuonal dichotomy between liberal 
and professional education. The new 
structure gives promise of much clos= 
er co-ordination and interrelationship 
among the various elements of the 
program^ The structure also provides 
a setting where faculty members^ ad= 
ministratorSj and students are forced 
to break away from the familiar stan- 
dard categories. Because there are 
fewer familiar contextSj the problems^ 
and at times the confusion* often ap- 
pear CO be greater. However, where 
participants are willing to open them- 
selves to an ‘^intersection” of their 
own points of reference with those of 
others, there are opportunities for 
more creative beginnings in teacher 
preparation. 

Tmaching-lmamlng relafionship 

The New School is especially con- 
cerned about the quality of the rela- 
tionships between faculty and stu- 
dents in the design and the operation 
of the educational program. Clearly, 
our task has been to place the student 
at the center of the learning experi- 
ence and to work for a shift of em- 
phasis from teaching to learhing. If 
we are going to encourage future ele- 
mentary-school teachers to foster in- 
depiendence in learmrig on the part of 
their pupils, then as coUegc students 
the teaches should have ample 6p- 
porturiities to experience the smie iii- 
dependence.^ Because we want our 
teachers to be self-starters, tq be 
sons who take major T^poh^bility 
for planning and iriida^g learhiiig, 



we are encouraging them fo take 
more initiative for their own learning. 

Many recent efforts at building 
teacher preparation models have fo- 
cused on the identification of behav- 
ioral objectives for prospective teach- 
ers and on the application of systems 
analysis. The emphasis on outcomes, 
on teacher and pupil behavior, and on 
the overt operational procedures by 
which a specific behavior can be elic- 
ited is encouraging. These models re- 
inforce the notion that the ultimate 
test of a teacher preparation program 
is the behavior that teachers and pu- 
pils exhibit in the elementary=-school 
classroom. One problem with this ap- 
proach to teacher preparation is that 
it assumes that the complex act of 
teaching can be broken down into 
simpler, more easily identifiable, skills 
and techniques that can be identified 
by experts for all students. Further, 
this approach to teacher preparation 
assumes that the conditions under 
which these skills and techniques are 
realized can be readily specified by 
these, same experts. In contrast to 
more traditional programs, this model 
provides students with a much more 
individually tafiored program. Pro- 
grams of this type are, usually individ- 
ualized with respect to point of entry, 
pacing, and sequencing. Still, the soa- 
dent remains passive. He does not di- 
rect tus own learning. He plays litde 
of no role m speeffying the pup^ out- 
come desired, the conditibr^ und^ 
which these putcomi^ can be re^iz^id, 
the competencies teachers need to 
provide the conditions necessafy for 
learning, and the cdnditibmi under 
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which the teacher competencies he 
has identified are realizablep The role 
of the faculty member toward the stu- 
dent remains essentially unchanged* 
The faculty member determines what 
is to be learned and how that learning 
is to be acquired. 

If we are to restructure relation- 
ships between faculty and students 
within this newer model, we will have 
to give more attention to potential 
student input. For example" there may 
be different w^ays for a student to 
demonstrate a given competency* As 
long as we cannot specify with any 
degree of confidence the exact con- 
ditions that give rise to specific pupil 
behaviors, prospective teachers ought 
to be actively engaged in identifying 
conditions that work best for them, 
i The student ought to have an oppor- 
i tunity to personalize his own abifities 
[ as they relate to his own unique style 
I of teaching an4 to the instructional 
j objectives that he has had a part in 
I formulating, 

{ The New School is co-operating 

I with local school districts throughout 

I North Dakota to introduce more in- 
dividualized and personalized modes 

I of instruction into elementary schools* 

j To be effective in contributing to a 

' change in elementary-school instruc- 

tion, the New School believes its col- 
lege program must become a model of 
j the kind of environment it promotes 

! in elementary schools. Operating on 

! the assumption that teachers teach es- 

sentially as they have been taught, 
faculty members are continually Jopk- 
I ing for ways to personalize and indi- 

I vidualize the college-level program. 



Students are continually encouraged 
to assume greater independence and 
initiative for their own learning. Suc- 
cess at this task, however, does not 
come easily. Many students prefer 
a more traditional setting where the 
requirements for learning are pre- 
scribed by the faculty. It is particu- 
larly tempting for faculty to respond 
to this student preference. Moreover, 
it is difficult for faculty to restrain 
themselves from prescribing what 
they feel is necessary for the prepa- 
ration of each student. The unitary 
structure of the New School is quite 
helpful in copmg with these prob- 
lems. Faculty members bring a variety 
of perspectives as to what is valuable 
and thus create an environment where 
the thinking of students becomes vitaL 
During the short time the New 
School has been in existence, we have 
learned that to get students to par- 
ticipate ill decisions on their own 
learning the academic program must 
have openness built into it. We want 
our teachers to be able to infuse 
a spirit of inquiry 2 nd to develop 
a capacity for discovery among ele- 
mentary-school children. To accom- 
plish this purpose, we feel it essen- 
tial that these qualities be nurtured 
in the college academic program^ 
even to the point of giving students 
the opportunity to formulate and op- 
erate on their own beliefs about what 
is essential for teaching, A faculty 
must be willing to approach students 
in a more flexible manner. Instruc- 
tional objectives cannot be so firmly 
set that the student contributes little 
or nothing to his conception of a 
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good teacher or to the determina- 
tion of the tasks to be undertaken 
in preparation for that role. 

Academic program 

The total New School effort— in- 
cluding undergraduate^ master’Sj and 
doctoral levels— has two basic, but in- 
terrelated types of programs. One is 
concerned with the education of 
teachers and the other is concerned 
with the education of teacher educa- 
tors. The undergraduate program— 
which begins in the Junior, or third, 
undergraduate year— is a preparation 
and retraining program for prospec- 
tive and experienced elementary- 
school teachers. Upon successful 
completion of the undergraduate 
phase of the program, these students 
receive a bacc^aureate degree and 
full teacher certification. Many of the 
graduating Seniors^ along with other 
baccalaxireate degree teachers from 
co-operating districts, proceed to the 
master’s Jevel program, which has as 
its core a year-long resident internship 
in one of the co-operating school dis- 
tricts. The master’s degree program 
serves in a dual capacity— to prepare 
master teachers and to prepare teach- 
ers of teachers. In some school dis- 
tricts, the Ne%v School master’s level 
teachers are beginning to serve as 
teachers of other prospective and 
practicing elementary-school teachers 
by the example they set in their own 
classrooms and through their co-oper- 
ative teaching effort with other pros- 
pective and practicing teachers. 

The doctoral program is designed 
to prepare individuals who have aca- 
demic and professional background in 
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elementary education for positions in 
the state colleges and in local school 
districts as teachers of teachers. Some 
doctoral students are returning to 
their former colleges to become 
teachers of teachers and in some cases 
to assume positions of leadership in 
that role. Others are going to local 
educational agencies where they are 
able to work directly with practicing 
teachers in improving the quality of 
instruction in the elementary schools 
of that district. The maximum num- 
ber of participants for these three 
phases is two hundred undergraduate, 
one hundred master’s, and fifteen 
doctoral students. 

During the two-year period that 
the New School has been in opera- 
tion, the undergraduate program has 
undergone several changes. The fac- 
ulty and the student body have had 
the opportunity to experiment with 
many alternative patterns of instruc- 
tiorip Some definite directions in 
program have emerged. One signifi- 
cant gain made during the previ- 
ous semesters has been the establish- 
ment of functional advisor-advisee re- 
lationships. There is a consensus 
among the faculty that this basic tie 
between students and faculty should 
be retained, strengthened, and broad- 
ened. To strengthen and broaden this 
relationship, the student and his ad- 
visor have been given the responsibil- 
ity for planning and evaluating the 
student’s entire academic program. 
Under this arrangement, several pos- 
sibilities have opened up to students. 
Faculty members design activities 
that they feel will contribute most to 
the total preparation of teachers. Some 
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activities are organized jointly with 
other faculty* Students, planning with 
their advisor, can choose to become 
involved in a number of the faculty- 
organized options. Or the students 
can choose to initiate activities that 
are conducted independently of the 
more formally organized activities. 
These independent studies are under- 
taken with the advisor or in associa- 
tion with some faculty member in 
whose area of specialty the student 
wishes to study. Again, the determi- 
nation of what a student is involved 
in and the way in which he is in- 
volved has become the decision of the 
faculty advisor and the student. It is 
through this unorthodox advisor-ad- 
visee relationship that the faculty of 
the New School is trying to facilitate 
greater involvement of the student in 
defining and evaluating his own 
learning. As this relationship is devel- 
oping, both advisor and advisee are 
struggling in an authentic way with 
the question of what the student 
should do" to prepare himself for 
teaching. The faculty member and 
the advisee must work together to 
increase their abilities to intdligently 
define educational goals and ev J.uate 
student progress. They must give 
thoughtful consideration to the stu- 
dents’ interests and previous academic 
and professional background. 

It is difficult to define with any 
specificity the content and the organi- 
zation of the undergraduate program. 
Students come with diverse back- 
grounds! some arc experienced teach- 
ers with many years of experience but 
with no baccalaureate degree, while 



others are prospective teachers with 
little understanding of the complex 
process of teaching. Academic back- 
grounds also vary widely. Even with- 
in a single group, student activities 
will not be uniform, simply because 
student needs differ. What is sought 
from any group structure is a higher 
degree of interaction among a diverse 
faculty as members interact with stu- 
dents. Also sought from any group 
structure is closer personal contact 
between students and faculty to cre- 
ate an academic prog^m that is more 
responsive to the needs of individual 
students as they prepare for teaching. 

The undergraduate program is in- 
terwoven with clinical experiences in- 
volving elementary^school children. 
Every attempt is made to tie what is 
learned in the college classroom with 
the practical experience gained in 
worldng directly with children. Ju- 
niors and Seniors gain their clinical 
experience in classrooms of fifth-year 
Interns where they are involved al- 
most immediately with children. We 
stress that the relationship between 
the undergraduate and the resident 
intern be one of eolleagueship and not 
the mere traditional supervisor-stu- 
dent teacher relationship. Undergrad- 
uates are \irged to do joint planning 
and co-operative teaching vmh the 
intern. Although the intern teacher is 
ulthnately responsible for the class- 
room, both he and the undergraduate 
are students, and as students each 
must be willing to open himself to 
ideas of the other. In this way, each 
can contribute to the education of the 
other. Any supervision that is neces- 
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sary in this situation is given by the 
clinical professotj advisorSj and the 
co-operating principal. 

In tl^ fifth college year^ the mas- 
ter’s degree student participates in a 
year-long resident internship. As a 
full-fledged member of an instruc- 
tional staff each intern undertakes full 
responsibility for teaching in a co-op- 
erating elementary school. This in- 
ternship is designed to permit each 
student the opportunity to investigate 
the general hypotheses that have 
grown out of his study^ observations, 
and earlier involvement with chil- 
dren, The internship affords the stu- 
dent the opportunity to refine his 
sldlls and practical insights into the 
nature of learning and to reinforce his 
commitment to the individual^ation 
and the personalization of learning 
through his own teaching. 

Besides serving a resident intern- 
ship, each master’s degree candidate 
spends two consecutive summers in 
academic study. The summer session 
immediately prior to the internship is 
spent preparing for that experience. 
Upon completion of the internship 
the student returns to campus to 
study in areas where the need is great- 
est. In addition, all master’s level stu- 
dents engage in an individual research 
activity that culminates in an inde- 
pendent research project. During the 
internship period the students partici- 
pate in a continuing seminar on edu- 
cational problems unique to their own 
elementary-school classroom. 

The success of the total New 
School program depends, in large 
measure, on the ability of the master’s 

> \ 
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level interns to introduce new modes 
of instruction into co-operating 
school districts. For our program to 
have any lasting impact, our interns 
must relate differently to children, 
and this change in relationship must 
be productive of the educational ob- 
jectives identified earlier. 

In the doctoral program, each stu= 
dent’s schedule of activities is planned 
around his academic and professional 
background and his future plans as an 
educator of teachers. The student 
works with graduate faculty advisors 
to plan an individual program of 
study tailored to his needs, strengths, 
and previous education. The individ- 
ual programs that are developed tend 
to reflect the interdisciplinary quality 
of elementary education and the con- 
tribution of many areas of knowledge 
and understanding to teaching in the 
elementary school. All activities are 
conducted in close relationship with 
what is occurring in elementary- 
school classrooms. This linkage be- 
tween college study and elementary 
schools pervades all phases of the pro- 
gram, mcluding course study, re- 
search, clinical experience. A related 
prerequisite of every doctoral stu- 
dent’s program of study is internal 
consistency or unity among the major 
elements mentioned here. 

All three parts of the New School 
program— undergraduate, master’s, 

and doctoral — are interrelated, each 
contributirig to the strength of the 
other. Most doctoral students, for ex- 
ample, gain their clinical experience 
by working in the undergraduate pro- 
gram and by jouiing the meter’s in- 
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terns in the field to work directly 
with children. The research carried 
on by the doctoral students is closely 
tied CO activities of these other two 
groups of students. In turn, the under- 
graduates and the master’s level stu- 
dents draw on the doctoral candidates 
as resource persons. The master’s level 
students contribute to the undergrad- 
uate program by opening their class- 
rooms for undergraduate field experi- 
ences. Similarly, the undergraduates, 
by actively participating in intern 
classrooms, contribute to the intern’s 
efforts to change the nature of ele- 
mentary-school instruction. As a con- 
sequence of these interrelationships, 
each level of the program makes a sig- 
nificant contribution to the education 
of teachers and to the education of 
teacher educators. 

Faculty members not only work 
with undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dents in activities involving their own 
academic strengths but also join stu- 
dents in the field experience. Contact 
with children in an elementary-school 
setting has helped many faculty mem- 
bers, especially those with liberal arts 
backgrounds, gain a better perspec- 
tive of their 6wn contributions as 
well as those of the students. 

After two years, faculty and stu- 
dents are still struggling to increase 
opportunities for interrelations among 
the different areas of learning, to es- 
tablish closer ties among diverse fac- 
ulty, to encourage more substantial 
contacts among students and faculty, 
to aid in devising a more effective 
means of linking academic studies 
with practical experience gained in 



working directly with cliildren, and 
to increase opportunities for individ- 
ualizing and personalizing the instruc- 
tional program. Some faculty and stu- 
dents have encountered difficulties 
and frustrations in operating under 
this new structure. Yet for most the 
new structure has opened up new 
possibilities and broadened individual 
horizons. Many faculty are exploring 
more integrated and/or interdisci- 
plinary approaches to learning. Some 
are also trying to model in their own 
classes the positive values inherent in 
the self-contained elementary-school 
classroom. Faculty members, for ex- 
ample, often join with students in the 
pursuit of learning in areas beyond 
their own specialties. In this kind of 
situation students must be willing to 
capitalize on the faculty member’s ef- 
forts to move beyond his own spe- 
cialty, And students have to be will- 
ing to share more of their own learn- 
ing with their fellow students. 

In addition to the programs men- 
tioned here, the New School (in joint 
sponsorship with Couture School Dis- 
trict, located on the Turtle Mountain 
Indian Reservation) has developed a 
program that gives Indian men and 
women increased opportunity to be- 
come fully certified teachers. The 
program provides an opportunity for 
mature Indian men and women who 
are employed as teacher aides in In- 
dian communities to pursue a college 
education and teacher certification, 
maintain family commitments and 
community ties on the reservation, 
and have a significant involvement 
with children in an elementary-school 
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setting. Because of their work as 
teacher aides, many Indian men and 
women have an interest in teaching 
but have had limited opportunities to 
pursue careers as teachers. Many of 
them are heads of households, and 
their work as aides is the family liveli- 
hood. Moreover, because of family 
commitments and community ties, 
they are unable to leave the reserva- 
tion for any lengthy period. We do 
not feel that these factors should be a 
barrier to pursuit of a college level 
program of study. 

Participants are enrolled for twelve 
semester hours for each semester. 
During the 1970 summer session, par- 
ticipants were enrolled for eight 
hours. Summer sessions are held at 
each reservation. 

The academic program includes 
four separate three-week periods of 
intensive academic study on the Uni- 
versity campus during the academic 
year, as well as continued academic 
study in the participants’ home com- 
munity under the guidance of New 
School faculty. During the time the 
participants are worldng as teacher 
aides in their home community fac- 
ulty meet with them each week for 
one-half day. 

The link established between the 
acadmiic program and the clinical ex- 
periences has been very productive. 
The clinical experience is an attrac- 
tive vehicle for giving relevancy to 
what is learned. The experience is 
looked on not as ‘-outside” employ- 
ment necessary only for the financial 
support of the student, but as an in- 
tegral part of the total academic pro- 
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gram. In allowing the participants to 
continue to function as teacher aides, 
the program makes it possible f o r 
them to relate much of their own 
learning to their work with children. 
The teacher aides are more likely to 
grasp the knowledge, understanding, 
sldlls, and appreciations gained in 
mathematics, science, sociology, his- 
tory, reading, psychology, and other 
subjects when the program offers op- 
portunity to use them. The partici- 
pants, working as teacher aides, are 
able to draw frequently o n their 
newly acquired perspectives in their 
contacts with children. There are 
times when coUege courses generate 
the need for testing ideas in an ele- 
mentary-school setting. At these times 
classroom contact proves especially 
useful. Throughout the total academ- 
ic program, an effort has been made 
to begin where the participants are in 
their own preparation rather than to 
proceed from some preconceived 
point. We believe that any deficien- 
cies that exist can be overcome by 
having the participants meet all the 
essendJ criteria for the baccalaureate 
degree and certification by the end 
of the Senior year. 

Beginning in the 1970—71 school 
year there were more than sixty par- 
ticipant from four North Dakota In- 
dian reservation communities. It was 
not difficult to recruit participants. 
The many teacher-aide programs 
growing out of Titles I and III of the 
Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act and the Office of Economic 
Opportumty created a reservoir of 
Indian men and women who have 
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had experience in classrooms. Our 
initial experience proved that these 
men and women are capable and qual= 
ified. They" have a genuine interest in 
working .with childrenj and, because 
of that interest, are anxious to pursue 
a career in teaching. All they need is 
a setting that takes into account their 
unique circumstances. 

Because the majority of applicants 
are somewhat removed in time from 
their high-school experience, mini- 
mum attention has been given to 
high=school academic records. The 
only formal academic requirement set 
by the University is that the partici- 
pants have a high=school diploma or 
its equivalent. (The University has 
agreed to waive all other established 
requirements for admission.) The 
most importiiiit factor in the selection 
of participants has bean their genuine 
interest in worlcing with children and 
their strong desire to become certified 
teachers. We feel that these non-intel- 
lective factors are the best predictors 
available for this group of Indian men 
and Women. 

A fundamental objective of this 
program is to increase the number of 
Indian teachers teaching Indian chil- 
dren. There clearly is a need to sup- 
port and assist Indian comniuniries in 
their efforts to assume greater respon- 
sibility for the direction of their own 
affairs. A vital element is education. 
More of the Indian community must 
become involved in the education of 
their children. With more Indian men 
and women serving as teachers there 



will be greater opportunities for pa- 
rental and community involvement. 

If Indians are to be successful in 
their quest for self-determination, 
there will have to be less dependency 
on white teachers, many of whom 
bring a value orientation that is non- 
supportive of the Indian children 
with whom they work. There are in- 
dications that Indian teachers, when 
appropriately prepared, are in a more 
favorable position to relate to Indian 
children. Indian teachers will certain- 
ly have moty immediate and more 
intimate insigfits into the cultural fac= 
tors that enhance or inhibit the learn- 
ing of Indian children. Indian teach- 
ers offer an identification that white 
teachers can hardly duplicate. In ad- 
dition, Indian teachei^ offer models 
for success, providing encouragement 
to large numbers of Indian children 
who drop out of school. 

Evaluation 

The New School has created an in- 
structional program that will make a 
significant difference for the experi- 
enced teachers as well as the prospec- 
tive teachers who proceed through it. 
The evaluation focuses on the knpact 
of the New School teacher prepara- 
tion program on prospective teachers 
as well as experienced teachers, and 
on the quality of instructional pro- 
grams in elementary-school class- 
rooms conducted by New School 
teacher interns and others who have 
completed the New School pro- 
gram. These two foci are interrelated, 
with the evaluation of teacher prepa- 
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ration contributing a major share to 
the measure of the quality of instruc- 
tion in the classroomp 
The basic thrust of the New School 
program is to prepare teachers— ex- 
perienced and prospective— who are 
better equipped, both in psychologi- 
cal disposition and in academic prep- 
aration, to individualize and person- 
alize the instructional programs in 
their classrooms* The anticipated out- 
come is teachers who can create class- 
rooms that are more conducive to the 
affective and cognitive growth of 
children* Specifically, it is anticipated 
that the classroom environment cre- 
ated by interns and graduates of the 
New ^hool will improve the quality 
of interpersonal relationships among 
students and between students and 
teachers. It is further anticipated that 
the levels of critical thinking and cre- 
ative expression will rise. In measur- 
ing the effectiveness of the prepara- 
tion program, the classrooms of 
teachers participating in the master's 
level internship program wfil be 
examined. The behavior of children 
and teachers wiU become a critical 
measure of the effectiveness of the 
preparation program. To identify the 
observable activities of teachers and 
pupils that are the core of the teach- 
ing-learning process, and to identify 
the context within which these activ- 
ities occur, the New School will use 
an instrument especially designed to 
yield a record of experiences of indi- 
vidual children in the school setting. 
These observational data along with 
other relevant information on intel- 
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lective and psychosociui characteris- 
tics of pupils will help determine 
whether the context or setting in 
which teachers’ and pupUs’ behaviors 
occur is different in New School 
classrooms as compared with more 
traditional classrooms. Included for 
study in the evaluation arc level of 
pupil participation with adults, adult 
identification, peer interaction, con- 
tent and structure of interaction, 
level of activity and involvement, in- 
structional content and materials. 

NOTES 

1. The published materials of the State- 

wide Study of Education are repro- 
duced in six volumes, as a Tlon for 
Educational Development for North 
Dakota^ 1961-1915. Copies of these 
documents are available through the 
Office of the State Superintendent of 
Public liistruetion. State Capitol, Bis- 
marck, North Dakota* 

2. Trainers of Teacher Trainers (TTT) 
is made possible by the Education Pro- 
fessions Development Act. TTT spon- 
sors experimental programs over the 
broad continuum of teacher education 
and the education of children, espe- 
cially from low-income fattuUes. They 

1 encourage local projects to involve all 
major participants— the schools, the 
communities tfct support themi and the 
coUeges and uni\‘ersities— in planning, 
implementing, and evaluating teacher 
training progiams^ One major focus of 
the program is to identify leadership 
personnel among college faculty, school 
administrators, and community leaders. 
Another major focus is to gain a total 
university commitment to and involve- 
ment in the preparation of teachers. 

3. In 1966 nearly 2,500, or 59 per cent, of 
the State’s elemental-school teachers 
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They were all certified for teaching. 
Most less-than-degree teachers are em- 
ployed by small school districts. How- 
ever, up to 20 per cent of the teachers 
in the State’s largest districts still did 
not have a baccalaureate degree at that 
time. 



Living and Learning, 1968, p. 54. Report 
of the Provincial Committee on Aims 
and Objectives of Education in the 
Schools of Toronto, Ontario Depart- 
ment of Education, Canada. 

5. Paul Nash. Authority and Freedom in 
Education, p. 41. New York, New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, 1966. 






Appendix 4 

AUDIT=*‘<' OF McDOWELL COUNTY TITLE I and USDA 

FUNDS 



REQUEST OF SENATOR RANDOLPH 



o 

ERIC 



Senate, 

Committee on Public WoKKSj 
Washhiffton^ D.C,f November 18^ 1971. 

Hoii. Elliot L. Ricmabdson, 

Secretary of Health, Eduoatioa, and Welfare, 

Wa&hinffton, D.C. 

Dear Mr, Secretary ; Enclosed is a copy of the transcript of th© hearings on 
' Education in Rural America” conducted by the Senate Select Committee on 

Equal Educational Opportunity on September 2, , , * 

During the hearings questions were raised \vith regard to the utilization of 
funds under the Elementary and Secondary Education Act m ^lepowell Counp 
(West Virginia) School System, It was deteriiiined at that Dnie— bapd upon th^e 
information received from witnesses and a request by the bupepntendent of 
Schools of McDou-ell County— that a request be submitted to the pepartment of 
Health, Education and Welfare for an audit of the administration of ESEA 
funds in McDowell County. On behalf of the Comnuttee, I hereby request that 
von undertake such an audit at the earliest possible time. nt 

Attached is the list of names and addresses of those persons Mho testified at 

the hearings. , . , ^ 

With sincere thanks for your attention to this request, I am 

Jennings Randolph. 

Enclosures,* 



TJ, S. Senate, 

Committee on Public Wobkb, 
Washinffton, D.G., Hovemher 18 , 1971 . 

Hon. J. Phil Campbell, 

Acting Secretary of Agriculture, 

Wgshingtoiif D.G. v. 

att, ‘ Enclosed Is a copy of the transcript of the hearings on 

Oom»ltW on 

.. .i.. « 

funds uider the School Lunch Act In the McDowell County (W€|tV^ir= 

Si ^cTuiol Svstem It was determined at that tlme=-based Won the informa- 
firm received from witnesses and a «qwest by the SupermtendOTt ^ 

Ar#iTirk-n-«»n Hnt a reouest be submitted to tli© Department of Agriculture f(^ a— 

f««a= 1" ;icDowoll C»»W- on 

Committee, I hereby request that you undertake such an audit at the earliest 
-'"Ktechens the list of names and addresses of those persons who testified at 

“with”Sere thanks for your attention to this reauest, I am 

Truly, Jennings Randolph, 

Enclosures.* 

Enclosure A 

Dr. John R. Drosiok, Superlntendenc, McDowell Oounty Schools, Welch, West 

Virginia. ^ , 

Mr. Betty Justice, Jolo, West virgmia, 

Mrs, Birdie Powell, Goon Branch, laeger. West Virginia. 



.F.nc!.*„ro B. ubotostats til** nf 

** Audit informntlon wrtp not completod at time or iirmiiiifr 
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